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In the medieval period, the birth of the Prophet Muhammad (the mawlid) was 
celebrated in popular narratives and ceremonies that expressed the religious 
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and mutuality with the Prophet, rather than exclusively through obedience to 
Islamic Law. 
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examines the mawlid from its origins to the present day and provides a new 
insight into how an aspect of everyday Islamic piety has been transformed by 
modernity. The book demonstrates that medieval popular Islam was coherent and 
meaningful, not just a set of deviations from scholarly norms. It gives a window 
into the religious lives of medieval Muslim women, rather than focusing on the 
limitations that were placed on them. Elite scholars attempted to co-opt and 
discipline these forms of piety, but were not able to control or suppress them, and 
popular narratives about the Prophet’s birth remained a powerful counter-canon 
for centuries. In the twentieth century, social and economic change transformed 
the ways in which Muslims imagined the Prophet Muhammad, and the 
celebration of his birthday was marginalized by political forces. 

Combining textual and historical analysis, this book is an important 
contribution to our understanding of contemporary Muslim devotional practices 
and will be of great interest to graduate students and researchers of Islam, 
religious studies, and medieval studies. 
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Introduction 


The origins of the mawlid celebration are widely considered, both among 
Muslim and secular scholars, to be well known. Even the most avid supporters 
of the celebration admit that it is an innovation (bid‘a) that originated centuries 
after the life of the Prophet; no serious efforts have been made to obfuscate the 
practice’s belated origins, or to project it into the distant Islamic past. 
Furthermore, although many details remain obscure, there are a number of 
historical accounts, contemporary or near-contemporary in origin, that trace 
several stages of the celebration’s early history. 1 These have been exhaustively 
discussed by N.J.G. Kaptein in his monograph Muhammad s Birthday Festival. 
The Fatimid dynasty, which ruled Egypt from 358 ah/969 CE to 567 ah/1171 CE, 
is known to have celebrated the Prophet’s birthday as a state occasion. The obser¬ 
vance, which differed little from other festivals sponsored by the Fatimid 
dynasty, 2 involved the distribution of sweets to state and religious functionaries 
and a brief ceremonial viewing of the ruling Fatimid imam. 3 The celebration’s 
obvious function, within the religious agenda of the Shl’ite Fatimid state, was 
simultaneously to exalt the Prophet’s family and to emphasize the Fatimid 
imams’ status as members and patrons of that lineage. Thus, the birthday of the 
reigning imam was celebrated along with those of the Prophet’s most important 
kin. The exact chronological limits of Fatimid celebration of the mawlid are 
unknown. Kaptein infers that they began no earlier than 415 ah, the end point of 
his last source that fails to mention them; the earliest preserved descriptions of 
Fatimid mawlid ceremonies describe events no earlier than the beginning of the 
sixth century AH/twelfth century ce, the only firm terminus ante quern. 4 Whether 
the celebrations ceased with the fall of the dynasty itself, or had gained sufficient 
acceptance among the Egyptian population to survive the return to Sunni rule, is 
unknown. 5 

It is, however, known that some prominent Sunnis observed the Prophet’s 
birthday around the time of the fall of the Fatimid dynasty. These celebrations 
combined feasting and sufl audition (sama‘) with various kinds of literary 
production. The Syrian ruler Nur al-Dln (d. 569 ah/1174 ce) observed the 
Prophet’s birthday with festivities including night-time feasting and illuminations 
and the presentation of poetry in honor of the occasion. 6 Nur al-Dln was the 
devotee ( muhibb ) and patron of a holy man known as ‘Umar al-Malla’, who 
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enjoyed a wide following including many members of the scholarly and political 
elite. Despite his poverty, ‘Umar was known for his hospitality, which included 
receiving crowds at his zdwiya for a multi-day celebration of the Prophet’s 
birthday. 7 ‘Umar al-Malla’ is also known to have been the author of a lengthy 
compilation dealing with the life and habits of the Prophet entitled Wasllat al- 
muta ‘abbidln ft sirat sayyid al-mursalln , 8 An incomplete manuscript of this work, 
written during the lifetime of shaykh ‘Umar, is provided with a notation that 
it was read in the presence of the author during several sittings, the last of which 
was held on Tuesday, the 6th of Rabl‘ al-Awwal, 569 ah/1 174 ce. 9 The fact that 
Wasllat al-muta ‘abbidln was publicly presented in the month of Rabl‘ al-Awwal 
suggests a connection with the celebration of the mawlid. However, in terms of 
form and content the text is not a mawlid in the later sense of the term; it does not 
primarily consist of a narrative of the Prophet’s pre-creation, lineage, and birth. 10 

The celebration of the mawlid in the later sixth century AH/twelfth century ce 
was not limited to northern Mesopotamia. The traveler Ibn Jubayr describes the 
celebration of the occasion in Mecca in 579 ah/1 183 ce, which involved the open¬ 
ing of the holy places and the veneration of the site of the Prophet’s birth. 11 
However, the evidence (though sparse) suggests that the celebration of the mawlid 
continued to flourish in the region that had seen the festivities of Nur al-Dln and 
‘Umar al-Malla’. The next recorded Sunni mawlid celebration was the mawlid of 
Muzaffar al-Dln Kokbiiri, a member of the local Begteginid dynasty, held in Irbil 
in the opening years of the seventh century AH/thirteenth century ce. As Kaptein 
points out, these festivities occurred a mere 80 kilometers from ‘Umar al-Malla’s 
location in Mosul. A contemporary, and probably eyewitness, description of this 
celebration was preserved for posterity by the historian Ibn Khallikan (d. 681 ah/ 
1282 ce), a native of Irbil. The celebration attracted huge numbers of people from 
the surrounding region and involved spectacular outlays of money on the part of 
its patron. The preparations involved the erection of multi-leveled pavilions for 
the accommodation of various notables, each of which also featured ensembles of 
musicians and entertainers. The celebration culminated with a night-time session 
of mystical audition ( sama ') and a banquet where both invited guests and masses 
of the needy were fed. 12 Ibn Khallikan also notes the participation of the 
Andalusian poet and scholar Ibn Dihya, who composed in honor of the occasion 
a work entitled al-Tanwlr ft mawlid al-siraj al-munlr al-bashlr al-nadhlr , 13 
Unfortunately, this work has not been preserved. 

On the basis of this data, Kaptein hypothesizes that the celebration of the 
mawlid was initiated by the Fatimid dynasty and spread to Syria and the Jazlra by 
the time of its fall. The practice then swiftly spread among Sunnis, probably due 
to its popularization by influential figures such as ‘Umar al-Malla’, Nur al-Din, 
and Muzaffar al-Din Kokbun, whose lavish and well-attended celebrations 
attracted guests from many different places. The observation of the Prophet’s 
birthday in Mecca would have come to the attention of even greater numbers of 
visitors, who may then be assumed to have disseminated it at home. 14 
Authoritative Sunni authors ignored the Fatimid antecedents of the celebration, of 
which they were almost certainly aware; thus, Abu Shama (d. 665 ah/1268 ce) 
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identifies ‘Umar al-Malla’ as the originator of the mawlid festival, while al-Suyuti 
(d. 911 ah/1505 ce) names Muzaffar al-Dln Kokbun. This, Kaptein argues, was 
a fairly transparent effort by influential Sunn! supporters of the mawlid to elide 
the heterodox origins of the festival. 15 

The idea that the celebration of the mawlid originated with the Fatimid dynasty 
has today been almost universally accepted among both religious polemicists and 
secular scholars. With respect to some of the more public, lavish, and carnivalis- 
tic aspects of the observance of the Prophet’s birthday, it may very well be 
accurate. The state-sponsored patronage distribution and conspicuous consump¬ 
tion involved in Kokburi’s famous mawlid celebrations are certainly reminiscent 
of the Fatimid example in a number of respects, even if they lack some of the 
latter’s imperial pomp. The Fatimid precedent, however, does little to explain 
other dimensions of the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday. While the mawlid’’ s 
celebration as a state ceremony featuring the distribution of patronage continued 
into the modern period, both medieval and modern mawlid celebrations were 
often domestic occasions focusing on private devotional practice. The Fatimid 
celebration also lacks any precedent for another central element of later mawlid 
observances, the ritualized remembrance of the Prophet’s actual birth (and 
sometimes of his entire life story) through the recitation of narrative texts on the 
subject. The Fatimid celebrations, although they included Qur’an recitation and a 
public sermon, do not seem to have involved narration of the events of the 
Prophet’s birth. 16 

The private and devotional aspects of the observation of the mawlid, rather than 
originating with the Fatimids, appear to be more closely akin to the Imam! ShTite 
tradition. As we shall see, Imam! ShTites had a rich and deeply rooted tradition 
of devotional narrative about the births of the Prophet and the Imams, although 
much of the relevant material seems to derive from a fluid and popular story¬ 
telling milieu with little regard for sectarian boundaries. Furthermore, influential 
Imam! scholars advocated the private observance of the birth dates of the Prophet 
and the Imams prior to the probable rise of Fatimid mawlid celebrations. One 
likely early advocate is the prominent Imam! authority Abu Ja‘far Muhammad ibn 
‘All ibn Babawayh, known as al-Shaykh al-Saduq (d. 381 ah/991-2 ce) who, as 
we shall see later, disseminated important narratives about the events of the 
Prophet’s birth. Ibn Tawus (d. 664 ah/1266 ce) cites a comment by Ibn Babawayh 
appended to a tradition stating that the Prophet was conceived on the night of the 
nineteenth of Jumada al-Akhira: “If this is the case, then it is appropriate to honor 
this radiant night and spend it awake in interior and exterior devotions (ihya ’uha 
bi’l-'ibadat al-batina wa’l-zahira ).” 17 Although I have not been able to locate a 
statement by Ibn Babawayh specifically advocating the observance of the 
Prophet’s mawlid, it does seem unlikely that he would have promoted the cele¬ 
bration of his conception and ignored the date of his birth. 

The celebration of the Prophet’s mawlid among ShTites is explicitly 
mentioned, unfortunately with very little descriptive detail, by the influential 
Imam! scholar al-Shaykh al-Muf!d (d. 413 ah/1022 ce). Significantly, far from 
perceiving the observance of the day as a recent innovation, al-Mufld already 
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considers it a time-honored practice. al-Mufid’s remarks reflect the fact that the 
Imami consensus on the date of the Prophet’s birthday differed from that accepted 
among Sunnis (although the discrepancy was relatively minor). al-Mufid writes: 

The seventeenth of [RabT al-Awwal] is the birthday ( mawlid ) of our master 
the Messenger of God, at the break of dawn on Friday in the Year of the 
Elephant. It is a noble day of great blessings; in early times, the ShTites 
always honored it, recognized its due, and respected its sanctity ( lam tazal al- 
shl'a ‘ala qadim al-awqat tu‘azzimuhu wa-ta‘rif haqqahu wa-tar'a hur- 
matahu) by voluntarily fasting on it. It is transmitted from the Imams of 
guidance of the family of Muhammad that they said, “Whoever fasts on the 
seventeenth of Rabl‘ al-Awwal, which is the birthday of our master the 
Messenger of God, God will credit him with fasting for a year.” It is also 
desirable to give alms, visit the shrines ( mashahid ) of the imams, perform 
supererogatory acts of charity, and give joy to the faithful. 18 

The statement that fasting on the Prophet’s mawlid was worth a year of fasting 
seems not to be found in classical ShTite compilations. However, in his book 
al-Muqni ‘a, al-Mufid presents a hadith in which the Tenth Imam, ‘All al-Naqi 
(d. 254 ah/868 ce), instructs a follower about the days of the year on which one 
should fast. One of them is “the day of [the Prophet’s] birth, which is the seven¬ 
teenth of Rabl‘ al-Awwal.” 19 

Assuming that al-Mufid is sincere in his conviction that the observation of the 
Prophet’s mawlid is an ancient ShTite practice, it must have been well-established 
by his prime - that is, in the second-half of the fourth century AH/tenth century ce. 
Given the brevity of al-Mufid’s statement, it is unclear precisely what was 
involved in the observation of the day. Fasting was clearly a central feature, and 
shrine visitation was recommended, but al-Mufid’s references to “performing 
supererogatory acts of charity” ( al-tatawwu‘ bi’l-khayrdf) and “giving joy to the 
faithful” ( idkhal al-surur ‘ala ahl al-lman ) are more ambiguous. The most obvi¬ 
ous “act of charity” would certainly be almsgiving. “Giving joy to the faithful” 
may also refer to some form of charitable giving, but suggests a more festive and 
celebratory tone; it may well refer to gift-giving and feasting that were not limited 
to those poor people entitled to alms. Both of these activities would be consistent 
with later celebrations of the mawlid, but neither can be confirmed without 
further information. 

For al-Mufid, the Prophet’s mawlid is not a unique holiday, but merely one in a 
series of calendrical commemorations of joyful events. For instance, he remarks of 
the birthday of the Fourth Imam Zayn al- ‘Abidin in the month of Jumada al-Ula that 
it is “a noble day on which it is desirable to fast and to perform supererogatory acts 
of charity.” 20 Of the birthday of Fatima in Jumada al-Akhira he observes that “it is 
a noble day on which the joy of the faithful is renewed, and on which it is desirable 
to perform supererogatory acts of charity and give alms to the indigent.” 21 

al-Mufid’s testimony suggests that the observance of the Prophet’s mawlid 
among Imami ShTites predates the rise of Fatimid mawlid celebrations; al-Mufid 
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died soon before Kaptein’s terminus post quem of 415 ah, and a good century 
before the first Fatimid celebrations of which we have concrete records. 22 Rather 
than being inspired by Fatimid state ceremonial, it seems likely that the practice 
was rooted within the Imam! tradition, taking inspiration from the extensive 
cultivation of devotional narratives about the births of the Prophet and the Imams. 
The observation of other commemorative occasions, such as ‘Ashura’ and Ghadlr 
al-Khumm, would have offered a model for the construction of a more compre¬ 
hensive cycle of celebrations. al-Mufld’s book Masarr al-shVa (“The joyful 
occasions of the shi‘a”), a survey of the celebratory commemorations in the 
ShTite religious calendar, suggests that this process was well advanced by the 
beginning of the fifth century AH/eleventh century ce. 23 

There is similarly little evidence that the Fatimid celebration inspired the Sunni 
observance of the date. As noted by Kaptein, the earliest documented Fatimid 
celebration of the mawlid was in 517 ah, while the first reference to a Sunni 
celebration relates to the year 546 ah. 24 Given that neither of these celebrations is 
explicitly described by the relevant sources as being innovative or novel, it seems 
unlikely that either of these dates is to be regarded as the point at which the 
celebration was initiated in the religious circles in question. They both probably 
represent the rather arbitrary point at which a pre-existing practice happened to 
be mentioned in a surviving source. In light of this likelihood, the rather insignif¬ 
icant thirty-year discrepancy between the dates of the Fatimid and Sunni 
celebration becomes a questionable indicator of the chronological priority of the 
Fatimid festival. Given the nature of the Fatimid state festival, which bears very 
little resemblance to Sunni mawlid celebrations, it seems more likely that Sunni 
practices are related to the ShTite (and possibly sufi) devotional practice and 
popular forms of devotional narrative about the birth of the Prophet. 



1 The emergence of rnawlid 
narratives 


An archaeology of mawlid narratives 

Similar to the history of mawlid observance, the history of mawlid texts extends 
beyond the documented beginning of the mawlid celebration under the Fatimid 
dynasty. While the mawlid genre as a literary form appropriate for recitation on 
the occasion of the Prophet’s birth appears relatively late, works thematically 
focused on the Prophet’s birth and youth emerge far earlier. Although evidence is 
scant (and the earliest relevant works are not preserved), it would seem that schol¬ 
arly works in this genre originated among Imam! Shfites, and that the first holy 
birth thus commemorated may not have been that of the Prophet. A book entitled 
Mawlid amir al-mu ’minin (“The birth of the Commander of the Faithful,” that is, 
‘All ibn ab! Talib) is attributed to one Wahb ibn Wahb ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ZanTa, 
Abu’l-Bukhtur! (200 ah/815 Ce), a Medinian judge who is credited with a num¬ 
ber of works in the area of akhbar (historical reports), fada ’il (material on the 
extraordinary qualities of important religious figures), and genealogy. 1 His 
authorship of the mawlid work is mentioned by two authors of the fifth-century 
ah, the Shi‘ite biographer al-Najash! (d. 450 ah/1058 ce) and the Sunn! al-Khatib 
al-Baghdad! (d. 463 ah/1071 ce). 2 The content of the book is suggested by the 
longer title cited by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, “The birth of ‘All ibn abi Talib, his 
growing up, the beginning of his faith, and his marriage to Fatima” ( Kitab mawlid 
‘Ali ibn abi Talib wa-nash’ihi wa-bad ’ imanihi wa-tazwijihi Fatima). Based on 
the title, the work must have been a devotional biography emphasizing the First 
Imam’s birth and youth. This distinctive thematic focus, which diverges sharply 
from a more conventional emphasis on ‘All’s martial prowess and his adult role 
as the Prophet’s legatee and successor, anticipates the model that would prevail in 
later mawlid texts about the Prophet Muhammad. Like this early mawlid of ‘All, 
as we will see, such works often culminate in the marriage of their youthful 
protagonist and exclude his most important adult accomplishments. 

The existence of a Shi‘ite genre focusing on the births of the Imams is also sug¬ 
gested by a title attributed by Ibn al-Nadlm to al-Waqid! (d. 207 ah/823 ce), “The 
Birth of Hasan and Husayn and the killing of al-Husayn” ( Kitab mawlid al-Hasan 
wa 1-Husayn wa-maqtal al-Husayn ). 3 The earliest Shi‘ite mawlid text from which 
any citation is preserved would seem to be the Mawlid mawlana ‘Alt of Ibn 
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Babawayh (d. 381 ah/991 ce). It is listed among his works by al-Najashi, 4 and is 
cited by Ibn Tawus (d. 664 ah/1265 ce) in his work al-Yaqln. 5 al-Najashi also 
credits Ibn Babawayh with a work entitled Mawlid Fatima. 6 A work entitled “The 
birth ( mawlid ) of the Prophet and the Imams,” or “The birth of the Prophet, the 
pure ones and the legatees” (Mawlid al-nabi wa’l-asfiya’ wa’l-awsiya’) is 
attributed to al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413 ah/1032 ce), and cited in several later 
ShJTte sources. 7 Ibn Tawus cites a work of his own, apparently not preserved, by 
the title al-Ta‘rifli’l-mawlid al-sharlf} 

None of these works survives, even in substantial citation; it may be that some 
of them focused on technical issues such as the dating of their subjects’ birth, 
rather than on devotional narrative. At least some of these works contained sub¬ 
stantial devotional narratives, however, as indicated by Ibn Tawus’s citation from 
Ibn Babawayh’s Mawlid mawlana ‘All. The selection consists of a summary of a 
single tradition, which Ibn Tawus states he has abridged because the original is 
about five leaves ( khams qawa ’ini) long. It begins with an isnad ending: “Jabir 
ibn Abd Allah al-Ansar! reported to us, and said: I asked the Messenger of God 
about the birth (mllad) of the Commander of the Faithful [‘All].” He said, “Ah, 
ah, you have asked about the best infant to be born (khayr mawlud) after me, 
according to the manner of the Messiah (‘ala sunnat al-maslh).” “Then,” Ibn 
Tawus remarks, “he mentioned wondrous things about God’s choosing our master 
(sayyid) the Messenger of God and our master (mawlana) ‘All.” Ibn Tawus then 
summarizes a fragment of the narrative, which recounts that before ‘All was con¬ 
ceived his birth was predicted by a pious monk. 9 

A long version of the Jabir hadlth that corresponds to these excerpts from Ibn 
Babawayh is presented by al-Fattal al-Nlsapun (sixth-century AH/twelfth-century ce). 10 
While it is impossible to know whether it is identical to Ibn Babawayh’s long Jabir 
narrative in all of its details, based on Ibn Tawus’s summary of the latter, it covers 
the same basic story. After proclaiming the glad news of ‘All’s advent, the monk 
produces a plate of the fruits of paradise as proof of his prediction. Abu Talib par¬ 
takes of the fruit, and it becomes semen in his loins; it is from this heavenly seed 
that his wife conceives ‘All. ‘All’s conception is accompanied by an earthquake 
that forces the Quraysh to flee to the mountains with their idols; only Abu Talib’s 
invocation of Muhammad, ‘All, and Fatima brings relief. On the night of ‘All’s 
birth, the sky becomes luminous and the stars increase their brightness. Abu Talib 
returns to find the monk who predicted ‘All’s birth, who has since expired but 
arises from the dead to pronounce the three-fold ShTite confession of faith and 
question Abu Talib about the circumstances of the boy’s birth. Abu Talib describes 
the birth in detail (an account which will be discussed later, pp. 38-9). The monk 
weeps, prostrates himself in thanks to God, and once again passes away. 11 

Based on this material, it is clear that ShTites cultivated a rich and elaborate 
narrative tradition surrounding the birth of the First Imam. In its overall themes 
(such as the prediction of the numinous birth in question by a holy man of a 
previous religious dispensation) and - as we shall see later - in some of its con¬ 
crete details, it anticipates some of the features of the narratives about the birth 
of the Prophet Muhammad that circulated among Sunnis. 
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Separate mawlid works (in this case, focusing on the birth of the Prophet) seem 
to have originated somewhat later among Sunnis than among ShTites. The earliest 
Sunni figure to whom a work centrally featuring the Prophet’s birth has been 
attributed appears to be Muhammad ibn Salama al-QudaT (d. 454 ah/1062 ce). 
al-Quda‘1 was an Egyptian who lived under Fatimid rule - conceivably a 
significant fact, although (as we have seen) there is no concrete evidence that the 
Fatimids held mawlid celebrations at this early date. In addition to his activities 
as a Shafi‘1 judge, he was known as a historian and a preacher (wa ‘iz). u al-QudaT 
is the author of a manuscript preserved in Egypt entitled “The Prophet’s geneal¬ 
ogy, his birth (mawlid), his emigration (hijra), and his death.” 13 

Without access to this unique manuscript, it is impossible to determine its 
precise nature or content. It represents the earliest case known to me in which the 
Prophet’s birth becomes a focus of narrative attention sufficiently prominent to 
warrant mention in the title of a Sunni slra work. Although (as will be discussed 
later) early biographies of the Prophet do include narrative material that mani¬ 
fests a degree of pious interest in the Prophet’s birth, it is not an event that 
commands significant attention or space in proportion to the other incidents of 
the Prophet’s life. Ibn Hisham’s (d. 213 ah/828 ce) coverage of the Prophet’s 
birth, for instance, is trivial in magnitude compared with his coverage of his mil¬ 
itary campaigns. The title of al-QudaTs work adumbrates the shape and priorities 
of what may be termed the devotional model of the Prophet’s biography, which 
emphasizes the major transitions of the Prophet’s life cycle (birth, marriage, the 
initiatory experience of the mi ‘raj, emigration, and death) almost to the exclusion 
of the events of his career as a politico-religious leader. The nature of the mater¬ 
ial disseminated by al-Quda‘1 may be suggested by a comment of Ibn Taymlya, 
who complains about the hadlth collection al-Firdaws of Shlrawayh al-Daylaml 
that it contains baseless statements such as “that the Prophet was a star ( kawkab ), 
or that the whole world was created from him, or that he existed before his parents 
were created, or that he knew the Qur’an by heart before Gabriel brought it to 
him.” 14 al-Daylaml’s al-Firdaws bi-ma’thiir al-khitab is based on al-QudaT’s 
Shihab al-akhbar ft ’l-hikam wa ’l-amthal wa ’l-adab; thus, Ibn Taymlya’s critique 
suggests the rich and mythic nature of the material about the Prophet that was 
circulated by the preacher al-Quda‘I. 15 However, another surviving work by 
al-Quda‘1, which deals with the history of the prophets and caliphs, suggests that 
the author also produced terse historical narratives; the nature of his biography of 
the Prophet remains to be determined. 16 

Despite the existence of a number of scholarly works focusing on the birth of 
the Prophet, the growth and circulation of narratives on this subject may not have 
been most fundamentally shaped by the titled works of identifiable scholars. 
There is reason to believe that the mawlid tradition drew from a rich and exten¬ 
sive body of narrative material that probably originated with popular preachers 
and storytellers and never achieved the level of formal authentication required for 
acceptance by the scholarly elite. Some of this material, while decried by many 
authorities, achieved a level of standardization and dissemination constituting a 
form of de facto canonicity. As we shall see, some narratives rejected by scholars 
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working within the classical paradigm of textual criticism nevertheless remained 
strikingly stable and widely circulated over a period of many centuries. At an even 
more popular level, episodes and embellishments must have been continuously 
generated in the semi-extemporaneous performances of gifted storytellers. Such 
material, to the extent that it is preserved at all, remains accessible only through 
isolated samples or citations; much of it must have escaped textual fixation and 
(at least in its medieval forms) is forever lost to scholarship. However, enough 
material remains to provide the basis for some firm generalizations about the 
nature of the popularly circulated story of the Prophet’s birth and life. 

The most influential text in the development of the mawlid genre may well be 
one whose ostensible author is unknown to history, the Kitab al-anwar attributed 
to one Abu’l-Hasan al-Bakri. The provenance and content of this work have 
already been ably discussed by Boaz Shoshan. 17 Although the association of 
the work with the name of al-Bakri is consistent, the author himself is unidentifi¬ 
able and undatable. The earliest manuscript of the work dates to 694 ah/1295 ce; 
the earliest citation, which matches the text of preserved manuscripts, appears in 
a work whose author died in 289 ah/902 ce. 18 Judging from its content, Bakri’s 
Anwar seems to have been intended for a popular audience, or at least for pur¬ 
poses of edifying entertainment; its accounts of events in the Prophet’s life are 
more remarkable for their dramatic and diverting qualities than for their fidelity 
to the best-authenticated sources. Individual incidents, laconically described by 
the normative sources, are expanded into lengthy and theatrical scenes with lav¬ 
ish details and long passages of dialogue. 

A reference to the works of al-Bakri in one of the fatawa of Ibn Taymlya 
suggests that his name was associated with the activities of popular storytellers. 19 
However, as it appears in citations and manuscripts over the course of centuries 
and across the Islamic world, the work is far from being the product of sponta¬ 
neous and informal storytelling activities. Rather, it is a fairly stable text whose 
uniformity and consistency over many centuries of transmission suggest that it 
enjoyed a certain degree of authority with those who retold it. 20 The literary qual¬ 
ity of the book may be reflected in a comment by al-Dhahabi, who complained of 
the wide popularity of al-Bakri’s works in the booksellers’ market; at least some 
of them were clearly literary texts reproduced by copyists. 21 Nevertheless, 
al-Bakri’s slra work was the object of a great deal of learned opprobrium; it was 
denounced by scholars as eminent as al-Dhahabi, Ibn KathJr, Ibn Hajar 
al-‘AsqalanI, Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml, al-Qalqashandi, and al-Safad!. 22 

Given the early ShTite interest in the births of the Prophet and the Imams, it is 
worth noting that al-Bakri’s slra as a whole may be considered somewhat ambigu¬ 
ous from a sectarian point of view. In one of the stories leading up to the 
Prophet’s birth, for instance, a soothsayer pointedly pairs the Prophet’s mother 
with ‘All’s mother, Fatima bint Asad; he foretells the births of both Muhammad 
and ‘All. Despite this exaltation of ‘All, which would surely appeal to ShTite lis¬ 
teners, the story carefully avoids overtly sectarian language; it hails ‘All merely 
as a hero and a defender of Islam, which would be unlikely to alienate Sunnis. 23 
Conversely, the text does not contain any obviously Sunni features. 
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There is no concrete evidence that al-Bakrl’s work was originally produced 
in connection with the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday. However, it 
reflects a model of the Prophet’s biography in which the protagonist’s origins, 
birth, and youth disproportionately dominate the narrative. The text’s primary 
subjects are the pre-existence of the Light of Muhammad, its migration through 
the generations of his ancestors, and his earthly birth. The narrative from the 
Prophet’s primordial creation to his infancy occupies fully half of the preserved 
text, and the story culminates with his marriage to KhadJja - that is, before the 
beginning of revelation. The allocation of narrative space and detail in 
al-Bakri’s slra thus diverges sharply from the patterns established by early and 
authoritative biographies such as that of Ibn Ishaq. It reflects the devotional 
reframing of the Prophet’s life, already noted earlier, in which priority is 
accorded to his major life-cycle crises, rather than to his public career as the 
Messenger of God. 

Whether or not its preoccupation with the Prophet’s creation and birth reflect 
an original link with the celebration of his birthday, the text suited later concep¬ 
tions of appropriate mawlid narratives so well that it was adapted to the purpose 
of recitation during the season of the Prophet’s birthday, apparently by both 
Sunnis and ShTites. The seventeenth-century ce Imaml scholar Muhammad 
Baqir al-Majlisi remarks of al-Bakri’s slra that “it is well known among our schol¬ 
ars, who recite it ( yatlunahu ) in the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal in sessions and 
gatherings until the day of the noble mawlid.” 24 An undated introduction to the 
text of Bakri’s Anwar similarly indicates its use as a mawlid text, perhaps in this 
case in Sunni circles. The edition published by Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabi in Cairo 
in 1379 ah/1959 ce, unfortunately without identification of the manuscript on 
which it was based, begins with an introduction linking the text with the observation 
of the mawlid in the month of Rabl‘ al-Awwal. The text offers itself “to be read 
in some of these gatherings that are held in these nights and days, so that the elite 
and common people who attend them can enjoy listening to it and the blessings 
of these reports reach all of the male and female believers.” 25 

Not only was the text of al-Anwar itself well adapted for recitation in the 
context of mawlid celebrations, however; its contents provided one of the richest 
sources of material for later mawlid compositions. Countless exemplars of the 
mawlid genre contain passages from al-Bakri’s slra, either in the form of verba¬ 
tim citations (sometimes with explicit attribution to al-Bakri) or in the form of 
recognizable paraphrases. Extensive passages from al-Bakri’s work are repro¬ 
duced approvingly in the first preserved Sunni text produced expressly in view of 
the annual celebration of the Prophet’s birth, al-Durr al-munazzam f l’l-mawlid 
al-mu ‘azzam, by Abu’l-‘Abbas al-‘Azafi (d. 633 ah/1236 ce). It would perhaps be 
an exaggeration to see this individual text as the source of the central elements of 
the tradition of mawlid writing. As we shall see later, the text attributed to 
al-Bakri represents only one particularly stable and well-established manifestation 
of a rich and fertile narrative tradition. Nevertheless, the text of al-Anwar is one 
of the earliest and most influential elements in the complex of narratives that 
underlies the mawlid genre. 
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Another text focusing on the Prophet’s birth and early life seems to reflect a 
much more popular level of the storytelling tradition. Unlike the Kitab al-anwar, 
its literary embodiment seems to appear only in an isolated (and incomplete) 
instance; it does not seem to have attracted the attention, or to have carried the 
weight, of the narrative associated with al-Bakri. This is a narrative pseudepi- 
graphically attributed to the early historian al-Waqidi, which is extensively 
excerpted in the Kitab al-Fada’il of Shadhan ibn Jibra’Il al-Qumml. al-Qumml, 
whose precise dates are unknown, is believed to have been alive in 650 ah/ 1252 ce. 26 
The work itself contains a narrative which it states was transmitted to the author 
in 633 ah. 27 While al-Qummi was a ShTite and the overall content of the work is 
frankly sectarian, the Waqidi narrative’s only clearly ShTite element seems to be 
the date of the Prophet’s birth, which reflects the ShTite consensus. 28 The 
narrative, which begins and ends abruptly, may be a selection from a longer (and 
perhaps elastic) tale. As it stands, it begins with the betrothal and marriage of the 
Prophet’s parents and ends with the orphaned Prophet being nurtured by his 
uncle, Abu Talib. 29 

The narrative is presented in an engaging popular style, rich with colorful 
detail and devoid of scholarly touches such as chains of transmission. It displays 
an almost ethnographic interest in customs such as marriage preparation and 
mourning, and a noticeable lack of concern with normative strictures. Thus, for 
instance, the death of the Prophet’s father is followed by the erection of a shrine 
(qubba ) over his grave and the hiring of wailing women (na ’ihat), both folk cus¬ 
toms of questionable status in the legal tradition. 30 The narrator carefully explains 
that Arab bridegrooms did not depart their brides until the traces of henna disap¬ 
peared from their hands, and gives a detailed (if inaccurate) description of the 
dwellings of nomadic tribesmen. 31 All of this may suggest that the narrative 
reflects a fairly high degree of cultural distance from the protagonists in the story, 
possibly because the original listeners were not themselves Arab. The touchingly 
literal descriptions of fabulously luxurious clothing, food, and drink suggest the 
tastes of a popular audience. The narrative is unusually divergent from the nor¬ 
mative sources in terms of its basic factual framework; for instance, the Prophet’s 
mother Amina apparently keeps him with her for the remainder of her life, and 
only after her death is Halima summoned as a nursemaid. 

The fantastical tone of the tale may be suggested by one of the miraculous 
events which it recounts for each month of Amina’s pregnancy with the Prophet. 

al-Waqidi said: When the Prophet had been in his mother’s belly for eight 
months, there was in the sea of air (bahr al-hawa ’) a whale called “Tlnusa.” 
She was the mistress of the whales. The fishes moved, and the fish [Tlnusa] 
moved. She stood upright on her tail; she rose up, and the waves rose up over 
her. The angels said, “O our God and Master, do You see what Tinusa is 
doing? She is not obeying us, and we cannot control her.” The angel Istihya’il 
gave a mighty cry and said, “Be still, Tlnusa! Do you not know who is below 
you?” Tinusa said, “O Isitihya’il, on the day that He created me my Lord 
commanded me that when Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah is bom I should ask 
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forgiveness for him and for his community; now I have heard the angels 
giving each other the glad tidings, and for that reason I rose up and moved.” 
Istihya’il called to her, “Be still and ask forgiveness; Muhammad has been 
born.” So she lay down in the sea and began to glorify God, declare His 
unicity, and praise the Lord of the Worlds. 32 

The pseudo-Waqidi text is interesting because it reflects the fact that, long after 
the crystallization of the text associated with the name of al-Bakri, there were folk 
versions of the mawlid narrative in circulation that were completely independent 
of it. The WaqidI text displays the robust creativity of the storytelling tradition, 
and is probably a rare surviving fragment of a large repertory of orally composed 
renditions of the mawlid story. The freedom of the retelling is suggested by 
comparison of the Tinusa incident with a parallel occurring al-Fattal’s Rawdat 
al-wa'izln. In a long report attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar, the latter recounts: “I 
have heard that one of the whales of the sea, called Timsusa - who is the master 
of the whales, has 700,000 tails, and walks on the back of 700,000 fishes ( yamshi 
‘ala zahr sab ‘ mi ’at alfnun), each of which is bigger than the world and each of 
which has 700,000 horns of green emerald, which he does not feel - was agitated 
with joy at [the Prophet’s] birth, and if it were not that God steadied him, he would 
have turned [the world] upside down.” 33 Despite the fluidity of the text, this exam¬ 
ple also suggests that the pseudo-Waqidi text bears a clear relation to a somewhat 
more scholarly stratum of the tradition. 

Another episode of the narrative, in which ‘Abd al-Muttalib visits the Yemeni 
king Sayf ibn Dhl Yazin, clearly parallels narratives presented by the fourth- 
century-AH preacher al-Kharkushi, by the fifth-century-AH Sunni scholar 
al-Bayhaqi, and by the fifth-century-AH Imam! scholar al-Karajikl. 34 In the 
pseudo-Waqidi version it is transformed by a wealth of entertaining detail and 
engaging embellishments of the plot. 35 

As the earlier examples suggest, the birth of the Prophet was an object of 
interest for scholars, and of embellishment for preachers and storytellers, long 
before the generally recognized rise of Sunni mawlid celebrations. Cultivation of 
interest in the pre-existence and earthly birth of the Prophet occurred at all levels 
of authority and expertise, from that of elite scholars to that of the most popular 
storytellers. It also seems to have crossed or transcended sectarian lines. In the 
next section, we will examine the content of the traditions on this subject that 
informed - either by perpetuation or by reaction - the development of the later 
mawlid genre. 


The pre-existence of the Prophet and the Light of Muhammad 

The idea of the pre-existence of the Prophet Muhammad is deeply rooted in 
the Islamic tradition. In a hadlth transmitted in the canonical compilation of 
al-Tirmidhl (d. 279 ah/892 ce), Muhammad is asked when prophethood was 
decreed for him; he replies, “When Adam was between the spirit and the body.” 36 
A more popular, but less well-authenticated, version of the tradition states that 
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Muhammad was a prophet “when Adam was between the water and the mud.” 37 
These hadith texts suggest that Muhammad’s prophetic mission was predeter¬ 
mined at some point in the process of Adam’s creation. In another widely circu¬ 
lated early report, Muhammad states, “I was the first of the prophets to be created, 
and the last to be sent.” 38 The associated idea of a primordial light of Muhammad, 
transferred upon conception from one generation to another of his ancestors, also 
has an extremely long pedigree; it is reflected in Ibn Ishaq’s Sira, which describes 
how the light shone in the forehead of ‘Abd Allah before the conception of 
Muhammad. 39 The motif of a supernatural light is also reflected in the widely 
accepted early report that when his mother was pregnant with him, she saw a light 
emanating from her belly that reached to the castles of Syria. 40 

Probably at some later point, it came to be believed that the prophethood of 
Muhammad preceded not only the creation of Adam, but that of all other things 
in existence. In popular usage, the tradition that Muhammad became a prophet 
“when Adam was between the water and the mud” was extended to state that he 
existed “when there was no Adam, no water and no mud.” 41 Hadith experts 
emphasized that this addition, which had no basis in the textual tradition, was in 
circulation primarily in non-scholarly circles. 42 It also came to be believed that 
the Light of Muhammad was the primordial substance from which all other ele¬ 
ments of creation were brought forth. Later sources, both ShTite and Sunni, 
expand on these motifs to construct elaborate cosmogonic scenarios. It may very 
well be that, as more than one author has suggested, ShPites were the first to 
develop such narratives. 43 

Given the state of the sources, it would be difficult to determine with certainty 
whether Shfites originated the motif of the Light of Muhammad before its 
appearance among Sunnis. It is certainly the case that ShTites elaborated it to an 
unusual degree, and that related traditions often have a sectarian cast that is 
rebutted by analogous traditions from the Sunni side. While the idea of a pure 
Light transmitted through the generations of the Prophet’s ancestry was well 
suited to (and perhaps historically rooted in) ShTite belief in the immaculate 
descent of the Imams, it was also articulated in Sunni forms. In one tradition 
reflecting the Sunni belief that authority resided in the Prophet’s tribe, Ibn ‘Abbas 
declares: 

Quraysh was a light before God two thousand years before He created Adam. 
That light glorified God, and the angels glorified God with it. When God 
created Adam, He cast that light into his loins. The Prophet said: God sent 
me down to earth in Adam’s loins; He placed me in Noah’s loins, and cast me 
into the loins of Abraham. Then God continued to transfer me through noble 
loins and pure wombs until He brought me forth from my parents, without 
[any of my foreparents] meeting in illicit congress. 44 


Sufis also seem to have played a central role in the development narratives on 
this subject. Among the earliest figures to whom significant ideas about the 
Light of Muhammad are plausibly attributed is the Iranian mystic Sahl al-Tustan 
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(d. 283 ah/896 ce). al-Tustari is cited as interpreting the “light verse” of the 
Qur’an (24:35), which likens God’s light to a lamp in a niche, by stating that “the 
lamp in the niche is a likeness of the Light of Muhammad, when it lay hidden in 
the loins [of his forefathers].” 45 A fourth-century AH/tenth-century ce source 
transmits from Sahl a report that 

when God willed to create Muhammad He brought forth light out of His own 
light and diffused it throughout His kingdom. When it reached the (veil of) 
Majesty (‘ azama ) it prostrated itself. God created from its prostration a 
column of light as dense as glass and as far across as the seven heavens; its 
interior was visible from its exterior. In it Muhammad worshiped God for a 
million years, without a body or a form, but by the nature of faith and insight 
into the unseen. [This was] before the beginning of creation, which is Adam, 
by a million years. [God] created Adam from the light of Muhammad; 
Muhammad’s body is from Adam, and Adam’s clay is from the column in 
which Muhammad worshiped his Lord. [God] created Adam from the light 
of Muhammad; He created the mystical masters ( muradiin ) from the light of 
Adam, and the mystical seekers ( murldun ) from the light of the mystical 
masters. 46 

The idea of the pre-existence of the Prophet Muhammad (or of his primordial 
light) was a controversial one. Perhaps surprisingly, given its early and lasting 
appeal to sufls, one of its most vigorous detractors was Abu Hamid al-Ghazall 
(d. 505 ah/1111 ce). In his Nafkh al-ruh wa’l-taswiya, he comments on the 
hadith in which Muhammad states that “1 am the first of the prophets to be 
created ( khalqan ), and the last of them to be sent.” al-Ghazall argues that in this 
context the word khalq does not, in fact, have its ordinary meaning of “bringing 
into existence” ( takwln ); rather, it refers to God’s determining ( taqrir ) the 
existence of Muhammad. “Before [the Prophet’s] mother gave birth to him,” 
al-Ghazali affirms, “he was not created and did not exist” ( lam yakun makhluqan 
mawjudan). Al-Ghazali likens the priority of the Prophet Muhammad in God’s 
plan to the image of a house that pre-exists its construction in the mind of the 
builder. Although the finished house is the last stage of its physical construction, 
it is the finished house that is first pre-figured in the imagination of the architect. 
Muhammad has priority over all other prophets because of his unique relation¬ 
ship to the ultimate aim of human existence, which is eternal felicity. 47 Ibn 
Taymlya (d. 728 ah/1328 ce) also summarily dismisses the idea of the Prophet’s 
pre-existence and that of his primordial light. “All of the prophets were not cre¬ 
ated from the Prophet [Muhammad],” he states in a fatwa; “rather, each one was 
created from his parents, and God breathed the spirit into him.” 48 Since Ibn 
Taymlya has already stated that he rejects the idea of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
pre-existing the birth of his own parents, it seems clear that he did not exempt 
him from this rule. The Prophet Muhammad, like all other prophets and all other 
human beings, was born from two parents and ensouled by the divine breath. 
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Nevertheless, the idea of the Prophet’s pre-existence did find influential 
scholarly supporters. In his fatawa, Taqi al-Din al-Subkl (d. 756 ah/1355 CE) 
argues that “If what was meant... was simply the knowledge of what will exist in 
the future, [the Prophet Muhammad] would have no special distinction in being a 
prophet ‘when Adam was between the spirit and the body’, because God knew of 
the prophethood of all of the prophets at that time and before it.” To an imaginary 
interlocutor who objects that Muhammad became a prophet, not only after his 
own physical creation, but after forty years of human life, al-Subkl responds that 
“It is reported that God created spirits before bodies; it may be that 
[Muhammad’s] statement ‘I was a prophet’ alludes to his noble spirit and to his 
[inner] reality ( haqiqa ).” 49 

The pre-existence of the Light of Muhammad, including its origination at the 
beginning of creation and its migration through the loins of the Prophet’s ances¬ 
tors, is an integral element of the paradigmatic mawlid narrative. Of the scores of 
authored mawlid texts and informally compiled mawlid manuscripts in existence, 
the vast majority begin with an account of the Light of Muhammad. This fact may 
seem paradoxical, given that the Prophet’s pre-existence would seem to diminish 
the significance of his physical birth in the sixth-century ce - the event com¬ 
memorated by the mawlid celebration. However, the overwhelming consensus of 
the mawlid tradition is to treat the Prophet’s birth, not as the beginning of the 
existence of a historical individual, but as an episode in an ongoing cosmic drama 
that began with the inception of creation. The Prophet’s physical birth is not the 
beginning of his existence, but the point at which his manifold blessings become 
manifest on earth and available to humanity. 

The pre-existence of the Light of Muhammad is described or alluded to in many 
ways in mawlid texts, but their accounts are most often based on one or the other 
of two broadly disseminated narratives associated with the figures of two of the 
Prophet’s Companions, Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ansan. Neither 
of these narratives has received credence from hadlth scholars, and neither of them 
is plausibly associated with the historically opaque Companion to whom it is 
described. Nevertheless, for the sake of convenience we will identify the two nar¬ 
ratives by the names under which they have now circulated for hundreds of years. 


The narrative of Ka ‘b al-Ahbar 

The earliest datable work containing the creation narrative associated with the 
name of Ka‘b al-Ahbar is the Kitab bad’al-khalq wa-qisas al-anbiya ’ of ‘Umara 
ibn Wathlma al-Faris! al-Fasaw!, who died in 289 ah/902 ce. 50 Although the rel¬ 
evant passage comes at the very end of al-FarisI’s book, it comprises the opening 
of al-Bakri’s al-Anwar. 

The narrative begins with God declaring to the angels that He intends to create 
“a being whom I will honor and exalt over all other beings, whom I will make the 
master of the first and the last and the intercessor of the Day of Resurrection -1 
mean the Day of Judgment; if it were not for him, the Gardens would not have 
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been adorned and the Fires would not have been kindled.” 51 Unlike in the Qur’an 
(2:30), where God proclaims His intention to create Adam and is questioned by 
the angels, here precedence is accorded to the Prophet Muhammad. The angels 
having (in contrast with the scenario presented in the Qur’an) docilely proclaimed 
their obedience to God’s will, He proceeds to create the Prophet: 

Then God commanded the peacock of the angels, Gabriel, to bring him 
the pure and purifying white handful which is the splendor and the light 
of the world. Gabriel descended among the angels of paradise, the angels of 
the highest rank who stand in ranks and glorify God, and the cherubim - 
who are the heads of the angels - and took the handful of the Messenger of 
God ( qabada qabdat rasul allah ) from the site of his grave. At that time it 
was white and pure; it was the cleanest, purest, most radiant, and most 
immaculate spot on the face of the earth. It was kneaded ( ‘ujinat) with the 
waters of Tasnim and Salsabil and swelled until it became like a white 
pearl; 52 then it was immersed in all of the rivers of heaven, and taken around 
all of the heavens, the earths, and the seas. So the angels knew Muhammad 
and his merit before they knew Adam and his merit. When God created 
Adam, he heard a swishing like the sound of dust motes ( nashlsh ka-nashlsh 
al-dharr ) from the lines of the wrinkles in his forehead. He said, “Glory be 
to You, what is that?” [A voice] called to him, “O Adam, that is the glorifi¬ 
cation of the Seal of the Prophets and the master of the messengers among 
your descendents, Muhammad, My servant, messenger, beloved, close 
friend, and chosen one from among My creatures; take him with a pact and 
covenant with Me to place him only in pure loins and resplendent channels 
(qanawat zahira).” 53 

The light beams from the forehead of Adam, and is transferred to the face of Eve 
upon the conception of Seth. After a pregnancy fraught with miracles, she gives 
birth to the baby and the light migrates to him. When he reaches majority, Adam 
makes him party to the pact he had made with God; Seth is married to a pure wife 
in a wondrous ceremony, with Gabriel contracting the marriage on behalf of the 
wife and the angels witnessing the contract. 54 The reiteration of the pact in each 
generation and the transmission of the light are traced through the generation of 
Noah. Here the FarisI citation breaks off; in manuscripts of al-Anwar, however, 
the narrative proceeds continuously up to the birth of the Prophet. 

In the text of al-Anwar, this narrative is not presented as the original composi¬ 
tion of al-Bakri himself; although devoid of the isnads demanded by more schol¬ 
arly standards of attribution, the story is preceded by references to three different 
early Islamic authorities: Ka‘b al-Ahbar, Wahb ibn Munabbih, and Ibn ‘Abbas. 55 
In later sources, the narrative of the “white handful” and the light in Adam’s fore¬ 
head is associated with the name of Ka‘b; it may be that other elements in 
al-Bakrl’s tale were associated with Wahb and Ibn ‘Abbas. 

The fact that this narrative existed by the early-fourth-century AH/tenth-century ce, 
and that it circulated in diverse circles, is further demonstrated by the book Ithbat 
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al-wasiya li’l-imam All ibn Abl Talib, which is attributed to the historian 
al-Mas‘udi (d. 345 ah/956 ce). Doubts have been cast on its authorship, largely 
because no Sunni source lists it as a work of al-Mas‘udi (although there is some 
possibility that they mention it under an alternative name). 56 Despite the doubts 
over the work’s authorship, the text itself ends with an indication of its date, which 
is stated to be 332 ah. 57 This work contains a lengthy version of the “white hand¬ 
ful” narrative (although without attribution to Ka‘b) that generally parallels the 
content of the corresponding portion of al-Anwar. The parallel portion of the text, 
which is occasionally interrupted by the insertion of explicitly ShTite reports, 
fills twenty-five pages in the text of the lthbat SH ; it extends from the “white 
handful” incident (which displays extensive verbal similarities with the text of 
al-Anwar) to the birth of the Prophet. There are significant differences between 
the two texts, but this often seems to be due less to a fundamental divergence in 
content than to the fact that each of the texts is expanded in some places and 
abbreviated in others. The flexibility of the narrative framework provided by the 
descent of the light through the generations of the Prophet’s ancestors is 
suggested by the inclusion of additional episodes in the Ithbat’s version of the 
story. While al-Anwar presents the descent of the light from Adam’s son Seth to 
the Prophet’s great-grandfather Hashim as a simple list of names, the Ithbat 
presents vivid and elaborate episodes associated with several different figures in 
this genealogy. One deals with IsmaTl’s son Qaydhar, who falsely supposes that 
the woman in whom he must deposit the Light of Muhammad is of the line of 
Ishaq. By divine intervention he is finally directed to marry an Arab woman of 
the line of IsmaTl, at which point the light is transferred to her womb. 59 

Interestingly, the Ithbat introduces the narrative with the words “the elite and 
the commoners have transmitted” ( rawat al-khassa wa 7- ‘amma). 60 In the context 
of an Imam! work, this is unlikely to be a reference to the dual literary and 
popular dissemination of the report; rather, it probably alludes to the fact that the 
story was current both among Imam! ShTites (the “elite” in their own terminology) 
and among the Sunni majority. The author of the Ithbat appears to regard the story 
as one of general and intersectarian currency, rather than the work of a specific 
author; its content is not distinctively ShTite in character. 

The Ka‘b tradition, beginning with the story of the “white handful,” is also 
found in a Sunni source of the later fourth-century AH/tenth-century ce, the work 
Sharaf al-nabl of Abu Sa‘d al-Kharkushl. 61 The latter was known as an ascetic 
(zahid ) and as a preacher (wa'iz). A native of Nishapur, he traveled widely and 
then returned to his home town, where he died in 407 ah. He was a person of at 
least modest learning in hadlth and fiqh, enjoyed a good reputation for piety and 
learning, and wrote several works. Unlike al-Bakrl or the author of the Ithbat, 
al-Kharkushl traces the report to the Prophet’s Companion Ka‘b al-Ahbar through 
a complete isnadt, in accordance with the conventions of hadlth scholarship. 

In the version transmitted by al-Kharkushl, the story is preceded by an intro¬ 
duction suggesting the esoteric and privileged quality of the information Ka‘b is 
purveying. ‘Amr al-Ansan, who transmits the report from Ka‘b, states that Ka‘b 
never met the Prophet, but was constantly describing him and providing information 
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about his actions and character. One night on the road to Medina Ka‘b begins to 
weep and lament, stating that he has seen the doors of heaven opened to receive 
the Prophet. Upon arriving in Medina, where the Prophet has indeed just passed 
away, ‘Amr reports Ka'b’s statements; the people are astounded, and say that Ka‘b 
is a sorcerer. Ka‘b draws forth a small casket of white pearl, closed with a 
lock and a seal, and opens it to reveal a tightly wound scroll of green silk. “Do 
you know what this is?” he asks rhetorically. “It is the description (sifa) of 
Muhammad.” He then commences the narrative of the “white handful.” 62 

The Ka‘b narrative presented by al-Kharkushi is extremely lengthy, and the 
insertion of parallel or supplementary material associated with other authorities 
makes it difficult to define its contents precisely. Displaying extensive parallels 
(sometimes word for word) with both the Anwar and the Ithbat, it follows the 
transmission of the light through the generations of Adam’s progeny. At the same 
time, it illustrates the flexibility and fertility of the narrative framework. For 
instance, Kharkushl’s rendition of the narrative involves a chest ( tabiit ) 
bequeathed by Adam to his descendants - a motif that is mentioned in passing by 
the Ithbat (suggesting that it was already in circulation), but without elaboration. 63 
Kharkush! recounts that when Abraham is lying upon his deathbed, he gathers his 
sons and displays to them the contents of Adam’s chest. It contains images of all 
of the prophets, culminating with that of the Prophet Muhammad, who is 
accompanied in prayer by Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘All (each of whom is 
identified with a laudatory label). 64 Subsequently, when Qaydhar discovers that 
the light can pass only to an Arab woman, the descendants of Ishaq demand the 
chest and Qaydhar ultimately surrenders it to them. 65 The story of the images of 
the prophets is an independent narrative element that here is inventively imported 
into a new context. 66 Nevertheless, it demonstrates how the Ka‘b narrative, with 
its basic schema of the descent of the light through successive generations, could 
provide a flexible frame attracting additional narrative elements. 

The fact that such additions display a degree of stability as well as flexibility is 
reflected by the parallel narrative in al-Muntaqa min siyar al-nabl al-mustafa by 
Muhammad ibn Mas‘ud al-Kazarunl, a faqih and muhaddith who died in 758 ah/ 
1354 ce . 67 Here the additional narrative elements are more smoothly integrated 
into the Ka‘b narrative, which is provided, in correct scholarly style, with a 
detailed isnad. 6i Both a degree of consistency with al-Kharkushl’s material and a 
significant element of narrative productivity is reflected, for instance, in 
al-Muntaqa’s version of the episode of Abraham and the images of the prophets. 
Here Abraham sees that the figure of each prophet bears a staff and a whip; these 
insignia follow the line of Ishaq. The Light of Muhammad, on the other hand, 
passes through the line of IsmaTl. 69 

Despite the elasticity and fertility of the narrative, there is a striking degree of 
consistency in content that unites the versions of the Ithbat , al-Bakr!, 
al-Kharkushi, and al-Kazarunl. An example of this uniformity is the story of 
the Prophet’s grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and the birth and youth of his 
father ‘Abd Allah. The narrative involves a number of colorful and distinctive 
episodes that are repeated from source to source. It recounts a prophetic dream of 
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‘Abd al-Muttalib’s in which the birth of the Prophet is symbolized by a chain 
emerging from his body and extending to the limits of the earth, followed by a 
green tree under which are two old men. 70 The story then tells of a white woolen 
garment dipped in the blood of John the Baptist, in the possession of (variously 
identified) opponents of the true faith; it was written in their books that when the 
blood liquefied and dripped, the Prophet’s father ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
would be bom. Having identified ‘Abd Allah, the opponents attempt to kill him, 
but in vain. 71 The tale then turns to the beauty of ‘Abd Allah, which was such that 
“he experienced with the women in his time what Yusuf experienced in his time 
with the ruler’s wife.” 72 Then seventy (or ninety) monks conspire to kill ‘Abd 
Allah with poisoned swords. They ambush him when he is hunting alone; how¬ 
ever, Wahb ibn ‘Abd Manaf sees them attack him, and watches in wonder as a 
band of angels descends from heaven to defend him. Rushing home, he tells his 
wife the story, and they hasten to seek the young man’s hand in marriage for their 
daughter Amina. 73 Many (in some versions, two hundred) women of Quraysh 
expire of jealously when Amina wins his hand. 74 

Ka‘b’s report seems to constitute an example of the genre of the “ mawlid 
narrative,” tracing the Prophet’s career from primordial light through his human 
ancestry and early life, even though it cannot be known whether it was in any way 
connected with the celebration of the date of the Prophet’s birthday. The existence 
of such a narrative is confirmed by a reference in the Qur’an commentary of 
al-Tha‘labI (d. 427 ah/1035 ce), who refers to “Ka‘b al-Ahbar’s report about the 
Prophet’s birth and his beginnings” ( hadith Ka ‘b al-Ahbar ft mawlid rasiil allah 
salla allahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam wa-bad’ amrihi). 15 Certainly in the first-half of the 
sixth-century AH/twelfth-century ce, a complete Ka‘b narrative culminating in the 
birth and nursing of the Prophet was in wide circulation. One of the Islamic texts 
whose translation was commissioned by Peter the Venerable on the occasion of 
his journey to Spain in 536 ah/1 142 ce was the Liber generationis Mahumet et 
nutritia eius (which Peter Kritzeck, in his study of the Toledan translations, rec¬ 
ognizes as a mawlid text in content although “the mawlid genre as such... did not 
appear at so early a date” 76 ). This work consists of a narrative, introduced by a 
chain of transmission ending with Ka‘b al-Ahbar, that closely parallels the Ka‘b 
material familiar from the sources discussed earlier, including the story of the 
blood of John the Baptist and the attack by “seventy Jewish rabbis.” 77 The text 
ends with the story of the Prophet’s wet-nurse, Halima. 78 

The basic content of this narrative seems to have gained wide currency, among 
both ShTites and Sunnis and in scholarly as well as popular circles. The Imam! 
author Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Karajiki (d. 449 ah/1057 ce) includes in his work 
Kanz al-fawa ’id a short treatment of the Prophet’s mawlid, including an outline 
of the story of the Prophet’s birth. It begins with the migration of the Prophet’s 
light from Adam’s forehead through the generations of his ancestors, emphasiz¬ 
ing the pact requiring that each male approach his wife only in a state of purity 
and that each son choose only the purest woman of his generation. It continues 
with the story of the garment dipped in the blood of John the Baptist. It is also 
reported, al-Karajiki recounts, that the women of Quraysh were entranced with 
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‘Abd Allah to the point that they lay in wait for him in his path, and “he 
experienced with them what Yusuf experienced with the ‘Aziz’s wife.” 79 
al-Karajiki’s account of the Prophet’s light is a faithful, if brief, synopsis of the 
narrative associated with the name of Ka‘b al-Ahbar. 80 (al-Karajiki, similar to the 
Ithbat, presents its brief synopsis anonymously; it may be that the story was 
circulated among ShTites independently of the name of Ka‘b or of al-Bakri.) 

At least by the sixth-century ah, the narrative also seems to have been widely 
accepted among Sunnis. In his al-Wafa’ bi-ahwal al-Mustafa, Abu’l-Faraj ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597 ah/1200 Ce) presents a faithful, if brief, summary 
of the same story: 

From Ka‘b al-Ahbar; he said: When God willed to create Muhammad, He 
commanded Gabriel to come to Him. He brought Him the white handful that 
is the place of the Prophet’s grave. It was kneaded with the water of Tasnim, 
then immersed in the rivers of paradise, and carried around the heavens and 
the earth. So the angels knew Muhammad and his merit before they knew 
Adam. Then the light of Muhammad was visible in the blaze (ghurra ) of 
Adam’s forehead. He was told, “O Adam, that is the master of the prophets 
and messengers of your children.” When Eve conceived Seth, [the light] was 
transferred from Adam to Eve; she used to give birth to two children at 
a time except for Seth, whom she bore singly in honor of Muhammad. 
Then [the light] continued to be transferred from one pure person to another 
until [the Prophet Muhammad] was born. 81 

The commonalities among the sources suggest that the basic outline and much 
of the concrete wording of a fairly standard narrative about the Light of 
Muhammad and its migration up to his birth was in circulation at least by the end 
of the third-century AH/ninth-century ce, the date of al-Farisi’s citation from 
al-Bakri. Given that al-Bakri draws on a narrative already attributed to Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar, it seems reasonable to assume that the Ka‘b narrative pre-existed the 
authorial activity of al-Bakri. If al-Bakri indeed composed his work before the 
end of the third-century AH/ninth-century ce, as suggested by its citation in 
the work of al-FarisI, the Ka‘b narrative may be very old indeed. What were the 
origins of this narrative? Its introduction has an esoteric tone that perhaps 
suggests Shi‘ite provenance, but even as presented in the Ithbat, it is strikingly 
lacking in explicitly Shi‘ite content. It may be either that the storyteller sought to 
please the widest possible audience or that, below the scholarly level, sectarian 
doctrinal issues were submerged in the general veneration of the Prophet and 
his family. 

Over time and in specific contexts, various episodes of the story could be 
co-opted to contrasting sectarian agendas. In one widespread elaboration of the 
story of Adam, God places the Light of Muhammad in Adam’s back ( zahr, also 
meaning “loins”). When the angels mass behind him to venerate the light, Adam 
asks God to transfer it so that they will stand before him. God places the light in 
his forehead, but Adam is still not satisfied; he asks that it be placed where he can 
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see it. God places the light in his index finger; he places the residual light from 
Adam’s back in the remaining fingers of his hand. In the Sunni rendition trans¬ 
mitted by Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737 ah/1336 ce), God “placed the light of Abu Bakr in 
the middle finger, the light of ‘Umar in the ring finger, the light of ‘Uthman in 
the little finger and the light of ‘All in the thumb.” 82 The motif of the light of the 
first four caliphs being placed in Adam’s fingers also appears in the 
seventh-century AH/thirteenth-century ce Andalusian scholar al-Qurtubl’s mawlid 
work al-I'lam bi-mayajib ‘ala al-anam where an almost identical narrative is 
attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar (without any other isnad)P Unsurprisingly, in Shi‘ite 
sources the lights placed in Adam’s fingers correspond to ‘All, Fatima, Hasan, 
and Husayn. 84 

Another early manifestation of the “white handful” tradition suggests a second 
context in which the narrative might have been circulated and developed. In his 
‘Ara’is al-majalis , al-ThaTabl (d. 427 ah/1035 ce) presents a version attributed 
simply to “the [Qur’anic] exegetes ( al-mufassirun ).” Rather than finding its place 
within the larger narrative of the migration of the Prophet’s primordial light, the 
“white handful” is here incorporated into the frame story of the creation of Adam. 
The narrative begins when God informs the earth that He is about to make from 
it beings, some of whom will obey Him and some of whom will disobey Him; 
those who obey will enter heaven, and those who disobey will enter hell. Then He 
sends Gabriel to bring a handful of earth, but the earth does not want to yield a 
piece of itself, some of which will burn in hell. The same thing happens when 
God sends Michael. Finally, God sends the angel of death, who takes the handful 
despite the earth’s protests. The angel of death collects different qualities and 
colors of dust from all comers of the earth, which is why the children of Adam 
are of all kinds. 

Then the angel of death brought it up to God; He commanded him to make 
it into mud and ferment it. He kneaded it with brackish, sweet and salty water 
until he made it into mud, and he let it ferment. For this reason the characters 
[of the children of Adam] varied. Then [God] commanded Gabriel to bring 
him the white handful that is the heart, the radiance and the light of the earth 
in order to create from it Muhammad. So Gabriel descended among the 
archangels of paradise who are drawn close [to the divine Presence] and 
the angels of the highest level and took a handful [of earth] from the site of 
the Prophet’s grave, which at that time was white and pure. It was kneaded 
with the water of Tasnim and swelled until it was like a white pearl. Then it 
was immersed in all of the rivers of paradise. When it emerged from the 
rivers, the Truth looked at that pure pearl and it trembled with the fear of 
God; 124,000 drops fell from it, and God created a prophet out of every drop. 
Thus, all of the prophets were created from the light of [Muhammad], Then 
it was carried around the heavens and the earth, and then the angels knew 
Muhammad before they knew Adam. Then [God] kneaded it with the clay of 
Adam, then left it for forty years until it became sticky, soft clay (tinan 
laziban layyinan, cf. Qur’an 37:11). Then he left it for forth [more] years 
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until it became “ringing like earthenware” ( salsal ka ’l-fakhkhar - Qur’an 
55:14) - that is, dry clay that resounds if you hit it with your hand. 85 

This version of the story appears as an example of aggadic exegesis, with 
passages of the narrative pegged on specific Qur’anic references or vocabulary. 
For instance, the story about the creation of Adam from variegated dust gathered 
from the four comers of the world is linked to verse 30:22 (“Among [God’s] signs 
are the creation of the heavens and the earth and the variety of your languages and 
colors”). Given the difficulty of dating individual texts and the unlikelihood that 
we are in possession of all the relevant works (even excluding the oral tradition), 
it would be difficult to say whether narrative exegesis is the “original” setting of 
the “white handful” narrative. Regardless of the origins of the “white handful” 
motif or of the distinctive literary form in which it seems to have crystallized, it 
was obviously a widely known component of the narrative tradition that could be 
integrated into the broader Islamic creation narrative in more than one fashion. 

The Ka‘b narrative is related not merely to other cosmogonic narratives, how¬ 
ever. Through the figure of Ka‘b, it is also linked to other elements of a rich and 
early Islamic storytelling tradition. Ka‘b, a Jew who was a contemporary of the 
Prophet Muhammad but (in the eyes of later Muslims) mysteriously failed to 
embrace Islam until after the latter’s death, was widely believed to be the reposi¬ 
tory of a wide range of esoteric knowledge. An irresistible narrative hook for 
speculation about his arcane knowledge and the reasons for his late conversion is 
supplied by a very early and authoritative source, the Kitab al-tabaqat al-kubra 
of fbn Sa‘d (d. 230 ah/845 CE). In his brief biographical entry on Ka‘b, fbn Sa‘d 
recounts the following tale: 

Ibn ‘Abbas said to Ka‘b, “What prevented you from embracing Islam in the 
time of the Prophet and Abu Bakr, so that you have now become a Muslim 
in the time of ‘Umar?” Ka‘b said, “My father wrote me a book from the 
Torah and delivered it to me; he said, ‘Follow this!’ He sealed the rest of his 
books and took an oath from me by a son’s duty to his father that 1 would not 
break the seal. When this time came, and 1 saw that Islam had appeared and 
I did not think it did any harm, I said to myself, ‘Perhaps your father con¬ 
cealed from you some knowledge and kept it from you; what if you were to 
read it?’ So I broke the seal and read it, and I found in it a description of 
Muhammad and his community. So now I have come as a Muslim.” 86 

This narrative offered an alluring opportunity to speculate about the exact content 
of the wonderful document Ka‘b’s father strove to conceal, and medieval sources 
confirm that this opportunity was richly exploited by generations of storytellers. 87 
The story of Ka‘b and the mysterious sealed document bequeathed by his father 
is in turn mirrored in the story of Buluqiya, an Israelite prince whose story is sep¬ 
arately recounted by KharkushI, 88 and whose wonder-laden tale was immortalized 
in the Arabian Nights? 9 Steven Wasserstrom has masterfully illustrated the fruit¬ 
ful interplay between the Buluqiya narrative and the cycle of tales revolving 
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around the Jewish convert ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam, which ultimately “developed 
into the Masa’il literature, a question-and-answer genre in which Muhammad 
answers dozens of questions put to him by ‘Abdallah.” 90 

The precise origin of the narrative of the “white handful” is probably unrecov¬ 
erable, if indeed it had a single original author. It may have originated in ShTite 
circles, ultimately circulating across sectarian lines and attracting Sunni adapta¬ 
tions. It may have been generated by the activities of unaligned storytellers, only 
later to be appropriated and adapted by both Sunn! and ShTite sectarian interests. 
Alternatively, it may have originated in exegetical circles, and originally served to 
amplify and embellish Qur’anic language about the creation of Adam from dust 
and the ethnic and moral variety of humankind. It may also have been generated 
by fascination with the occult rabbinic lore supposedly transmitted by Ka‘b. In 
the absence of unambiguous textual evidence, however (and our textual evidence 
for the early centuries of Islam will never be complete, even without regard for 
the oral storytelling tradition) it may be best to eschew the idea of separate 
developmental stages in the growth of the story. As Jonathan Berkey has 
observed, storytelling and Qur’anic exegesis should not be considered “distinct 
genre[s],” whether in content or in social context. 91 Instead, we might think in 
terms of a fairly extensive and well-established vocabulary of narrative and verbal 
motifs associated with the story of the origins of the Prophet Muhammad. Key 
phrases such as “white handful,” “kneaded with the water of Tasnhn,” and 
“carried around the heavens and the earth” formed the identifying features of a 
fairly well-defined story that could yet be modified and embellished with each 
new rendition of the tale. 

While we may never be able to trace the development of the Ka‘b narrative in 
detail, the combination of uniformity and improvisation displayed by the sources’ 
different versions of the narrative suggests certain things about the process of 
storytelling. On the one hand, this narrative clearly was neither scrupulously 
copied from one written text to another, nor memorized verbatim, as hadith were 
by this point in Islamic history. Variations in the selection and elaboration of 
episodes between texts such as al-Kharkushi’s Sharaf al-mustaja and Ithbat 
al-waslya suggest a fairly high degree of flexibility in the rendition of the story. 
There must have been room for the narrative skill and artful selectivity of the 
individual storyteller. On the other hand, the degree of consistency in the various 
renditions of the tale suggests that the story carried a certain integrity of its own. 
It was not a narrative that could be whimsically altered, but one whose basic 
lineaments and distinctive verbal keys remained constant over a period of 
centuries. Its basic stability probably reflects one or both of two causes. One 
possible explanation is that the story retained its basic narrative content and 
verbal features because its tellers considered it true; it was not subject to serious 
alteration because it was, in some sense, authoritative. Another possibility is that, 
for its audience (and thus in the eyes of the skillful storyteller) the pleasure of the 
narrative lay partially in its familiarity and in the performance of a known 
repertory of plot points and key phrases. Although it is impossible to determine 
the precise influence of these two factors in the preservation of this particular 
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narrative, it seems likely that both were in play. In the case of a central religious 
narrative such as the one at hand, and one that came to be performed in 
ceremonial contexts, it seems likely that the first option - that both listeners and 
tellers respected the basic lineaments of the story because they believed it to be 
true - played the more important role. For many Muslims of the middle ages, this 
probably was the accepted story of the genesis of their Prophet. 

The narrative of Jabir 

Another of the most elaborate and widespread cosmogonic narratives popularized 
in mawlid texts is associated with the name of the Prophet’s Companion Jabir ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-Ansan. In this narrative, the Light of Muhammad is created before 
any of the other elements of the cosmos. After the creation of the Light, God 
places it within a series of divine veils ( hijab ), each of which is associated with a 
specific divine attribute or spiritual state. The Light sojourns in each of these veils 
for thousands of years, uttering a pious invocation specific to that veil. God then 
divides the Light of Muhammad into portions, creating from each portion an 
element of the cosmos; in each case, the final portion is further subdivided to 
create successive components of the world. This narrative is probably less old 
than the Ka‘b narrative, although the chronological point of origin of each story 
cannot be determined with precision. Unlike the Ka‘b narrative, which describes 
the creation of the Prophet against the background of an already created earth and 
an audience of angels, the Jabir narrative regards the Light of Muhammad as the 
primordial substance of all creation. As it seems likely that the scenario in which 
the pre-creation of the Prophet roughly coincided with that of Adam preceded the 
scenario in which the Prophet was created before anything else, so the Jabir 
narrative may represent a somewhat later stage in the development of popular 
cosmology. 

The earliest occurrence of this narrative in the literary sources appears to be in 
Kharkushl’s Sharaf al-mustafa; it is brief, and is presented anonymously. 92 Early 
in the development of formal Sunni mawlid texts, however, the narrative seems to 
have crystallized in a very consistent form and become attached to the name of 
Jabir. The mawlid attributed to Muhyl al-Din Ibn al-‘ArabI (d. 638 ah/ 1240 ce) 
includes a very long version of the Jabir tradition. 93 Extremely close parallels 
appear in the Muntaqa al-Kazaruni and in the Ta ’rikh al-khamls ft ahwal anfas 
al-nafts of Husayn ibn Muhammad al-Diyarbakri (d. ca. 966 ah/1559 ce ). 94 A 
more divergent version of the text, attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar rather than to 
Jabir, appears in a mawlid sermon by the Egyptian suft Shaykh al-Hurayfish 
(d. 801 ah/1398-9 ce ). 95 The narrative runs as follows: 

From Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ansarl: I asked the Messenger of God about the 
first thing God created. He said, “It is the light of your Prophet, Jabir. He 
created it, then created every good thing from it, and after that He created 
everything [else]. 96 When He created it He made it stand before Him in the 
station of closeness ( maqam al-qurb ) for twelve thousand years. Then He 
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divided it into four parts; He created the Throne from part, the Footstool from 
part, the bearers of the Throne from part, and the keepers of the Footstool 
from part. He made the fourth [part] stand in the station of love for twelve 
thousand years, then divided it into four parts. He created the cosmos 
(al-khalq) from part, the Tablet from part, and Paradise from part. He made 
the fourth part stand in the station of fear for twelve thousand years, then 
divided it into four parts. He created the angels from part, the sun from part, 
the moon and the stars from part, and made the fourth part stand in the station 
of hope for twelve thousand years. Then He divided it into four parts. He 
created the intellect from part, clemency and knowledge from part, infallibil¬ 
ity and providence ( al- ‘isma wa ’l-tawflq ) from part. He made the fourth part 
stand in the station of modesty ( al-haya ’) for twelve thousand years. Then He 
looked at it, and the light exuded sweat. 124,000 drops of light dripped from 
it, and God created from each drop the soul of a prophet or a messenger. Then 
the spirits of the prophets breathed ( tanafassat ), and God created from their 
breaths the light of the saints, the blessed, the martyrs, and the obedient among 
the believers until the Day of Resurrection. So the Throne and the Footstool 
are from my light, the cherubim are from my light, the spiritual ones 
(i al-ruhaniyun ) of the angels are from my light, the angels of the seven heavens 
are from my light, the Garden and the delights it contains are from my light, 
the sun, moon, and stars are from my light, the intellect, knowledge, and 
providence are from my light, the spirits of the prophets and the messengers 
are from my light, and the martyrs and the righteous are from the products of 
my light. 

Then God created twelve veils, and made the light - that is, the fourth part - 
stand in each veil for a thousand years; they are the stations of servanthood 
(maqamat al- ‘ubudlya). They are the veils of magnanimity ( karama ), felic¬ 
ity ( sa'adta ), awe ( hayba ), compassion ( rahma ), kindness ( rafa ), clemency 
{film), knowledge ( Him), dignity {waqar), serenity ( saklna ), patience {sabr), 
truthfulness ( sidq ), and certainty {yaqln). That light worshiped God in each 
veil for a thousand years. When the light emerged from the veils, God 
mounted ( rakkaba ) it in the earth; it illuminated it from the east to the west 
like a lamp on a dark night. Then God created Adam in the earth and installed 
the light in him, in his forehead. Then it was transferred from him to Seth and 
from him to Enoch, and it continued to be transferred in this way from a pure 
one to a clean one until God brought it to the loins of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, and from him to the womb of Amina. Then He brought me forth 
into the world and made me the master of the messengers, the seal of the 
prophets, a mercy to the worlds, and the leader of those with luminous blazes 
on their foreheads and extremities ( al-ghurr al-muhajjalln). That is the way 
the creation of your prophet began, O Jabir.” 97 


It is notable that this narrative shares certain key features with the accounts 
attributed to Sahl al-Tustan, discussed earlier (p. 14). The succession of named 
stations and veils would seem to be related Tustari’s rather opaque reference to the 
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light of Muhammad prostrating itself within “al-‘azama.” Both present a 
multi-tiered schema in which the light of Muhammad produces Adam and/or the 
other prophets, who in turn form the source for the souls of the mystics. The 
report has a distinctly sufi tone. Its use of the word “station” ( maqam ) combines 
the literal meaning of “a standing place” with the mystical sense of a graded level 
in the hierarchy of spiritual advancement. The development of the narrative is 
also reflected in a version presented by KharkushI, which lists a similar series of 
“veils” where the Light of Muhammad abides for thousands of years before the 
creation of the other elements of the cosmos. 98 

The three versions of the Jabir narrative examined earlier are strikingly uni¬ 
form in content and wording. However, the narrative also clearly circulated in 
freer and more divergent renditions. al-Qastallan! (d. 923 ah/1517 ce), for 
instance, presents a version in which the fourth division of the Light produces 
“the light of the believers’ eyes,” “the light of their hearts (which is the knowledge 
of God),” and “the light of their tongues (which is the statement of God’s unicity, 
‘there is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Messenger of God’).” 
al-Qastallanl describes the report as a hadlth (rather than, for instance, a qissa) 
and attributes it to ‘Abd al-Razzaq." 

By al-Qastallanl’s time, the narrative contained in this report must have enjoyed 
some degree of currency - among other things, he seems to expect his reader to 
be sufficiently familiar with the report that it is unnecessary to cite it in its 
entirety. However, it was not a uniform text consistently associated with a specific 
source, nor did it receive the approval of other scholarly authorities. In his fatawa, 
al-Qastallanl’s contemporary Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (d. 911 ah/1505 ce) responds 
to a questioner who enquires (among other things) about “what is reported in the 
hadlth that God created the Light of Muhammad and divided it into four parts, 
then created the Throne from the first part, the Pen from the second part, and the 
Tablet from the third part; then divided the fourth part into four, and created the 
intellect from the first part, knowledge from the second part, the light of the sun, 
the moon, and vision from the third part, and stored up the fourth part under the 
leg of the Throne.” With respect to this part of the enquiry, al-Suyuti responds 
tersely that “the hadlth mentioned in the question has no reliable chain of 
transmission ( laysa lahu isnad yu ‘tamad ‘alayhi)’’ 100 At least in this divergent 
and simplified form, al-Suyuti does not consider the narrative a documented 
hadlth at all. 

The theme of the creation of all elements of the cosmos from the Light of 
Muhammad is sometimes combined with another motif, that of the divine gaze, 
which agitates or liquefies its object or causes it to exude a creative sweat. This 
motif seems to have been in circulation by the seventh-century ah among popular 
storytellers, independently of a formal tradition attributed to Jabir. One of the 
fatawa of Ibn Taymiya responds to a long query from questioners who are 
concerned with the material being circulated by storytellers ( qassdsln ) who ply 
their trade “at the foot of the Citadel and in the markets and mosques.” They 
provide a long list of the fantastical tales in question, which deal with the life and 
war campaigns ( maghazl ) of the Prophet. The storytellers depend for their 
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material on “books containing this type of material composed by a man known as 
al-Bakri.” They close their inquiry with a final example of the kind of disrep¬ 
utable tale in question: 

They also transmit that God took a handful ( qabda ) of the light of His face 
and looked at it; it sweated and trickled. God created a prophet from every 
drop, and the handful [itself] was the Prophet [Muhammad], There remained 
a pearly star ( kawkab durri; cf. Qur’an 24:35) and it was a light that was 
transferred from the loins of men to the bellies of women. 101 

fbn Taymiya responds that this report is “a lie, by the agreement of those 
knowledgeable about [the Prophet’s] hadlth” (kadhib bi’ttifaq ahl al-ma'rifa 
bi-hadlthihi). m 

Yet another permutation of this motif is provided in some forms of the mawlid 
text apocryphally attributed to Ibn al-Jawzi, whose dating and attribution will be 
discussed later: 

Then [God] took a handful {qabda) of His light and said to it, “Be My 
beloved, Muhammad” - and it was. It circumambulated the Throne for 
seventy thousand years glorifying God. Then [God] looked at the handful 
with the eye of majesty and might ( al-hayba wa’l- ‘azama); one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand drops dripped from it. God created from every drop a 
prophet; then God inspired them to circumambulate the Throne, saying, 
“Glory to the Knower, Who is never ignorant! Glory to the Generous, Who 
is never stingy! Glory to the Clement, Who is never hasty! ( Subhan al- 'alim 
al-ladhl lam yajhal\ Subhan al-jawad al-ladhl lam yabkhal\ Subhan al-hallm 
al-ladhi la ya'jall )” Then God commanded that handful to split into two 
halves. He looked at the first half with the eye of majesty and looked at the 
second half with the eye of compassion. The half which He looked at with 
the eye of majesty and might became running water; it is the water of the 
oceans, which never sleeps and never subsides out of fear of God. As for the 
half which He looked at with the eye of compassion, God created from it four 
things. 103 

These narrative elements could be recombined and rephrased in a number of 
ways; Kharkushi’s version of the Jabir narrative, for instance, presents a 
different permutation of many of the same narrative elements (creation of 
the light, circumambulation, prostration, uttering of invocations, creation of 
water from the light). 104 The mobility and versatility of the story’s component 
motifs are suggested by a report presented without attribution of any sort by 
al-Kazarunl: 

It is said that [the Prophet’s] spirit ( ruh ) was like a white bird below the sea 
of compassion, which is beneath the Throne. It was immersed in it for four 
thousand years, pronouncing four glorifications ( tasbihat ): “Glory to the 
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Knower, Who is never ignorant! Glory to the Powerful, Who never passes 
away! Glory to the Generous, Who is never stingy! Glory to the Clement, 
Who is never hasty!” When it emerged from the sea, it had 24,000 wings. 105 
A drop dropped from each wing, and a prophet was created from that drop; 
God created from them the spirits of all of the prophets. That is [the meaning 
of] God’s statement, “Then We bequeathed the Book” (Qur’an 35:32) - that 
is, after We made your spirit the substance of the spirits of the prophets, We 
bequeathed the Book. It is [also] said that when his light arose from [the sea] 
it breathed 24,000 times minus one (ghayr wahida ); the spirits of the 
prophets were from his breath. Then the spirits of the prophets breathed, 
and the spirits of the righteous ones ( al-siddlqln ) was from their breath; 
similarly, the spirits of the righteous ones [gave rise to] the ascetics 
(i al-zahidln ), then the spirits of the obedient ones, then the spirits of the 
disobedient. It is for this reason that the obedient loves the disobedient, and 
all of them love the Prophet. Then God divided that mud {tin) into four; he 
created from one [portion] the sun, from the second the column {al- ‘amud), 
from the third the moon, and from the fourth a lamp ( qindll ); He attached to 
it the chains of subsistence, giving, and meeting {al-baqa’ wa’l-‘ata’ 
wa l-liqa ’); annihiliation ( al-fana ’) dropped from the peg of concern (watad 
al- ‘inaya), and a drop fell from it. [God] commanded Gabriel to take up that 
drop with the dust upon which it fell, and that was [the Prophet’s] mud. Then 
God made it pass from loins to loins and from belly to belly; [this is the 
meaning of God’s] statement “and your passing among those who prostrate 
themselves” ( wa-taqallubuka ft’l-sajidin, Qur’an 26:219). 106 

Comparison of the many versions of the narrative in which God creates the 
various elements of the cosmos from the Light of Muhammad brings to mind 
Peter Burke’s observation that “in oral tradition,... the same text is different, and 
different texts are the same.” 107 That is, the “same” narrative can vary in different 
renditions or performances, while “different” narratives share common schemas 
and motifs. In the case of the Jabir narrative, of course, sometimes the same 
narrative is the same; in the versions recorded by Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Kazarum, and 
al-Diyarbakn, the story has taken on the fixity of a semi-canonized literary text. 
Compared with other variants, such as that in the fatwa of al-Suyuti, however, the 
“same” story presents an inextricable blend of uniformity and difference. A num¬ 
ber of identifying features, some or all of which many be present in any given 
rendition (from the attribution to Jabir to the pearl, the divine gaze, the division 
into four, the creation of different components of the cosmos, and the veils) give 
the story an enduring consistency and render it recognizable from one rendition 
to the next. Nevertheless, the various constituent elements shift and morph. Not 
all of the typical components occur in all versions of the story, and many of them 
also appear in versions of “other” narratives. 

It would be almost impossible to say whether al-Kazarum’s “white bird” narra¬ 
tive is a version of the “same” story as that presented by Ibn al-‘Arab!, or simply 
a “different” narrative. It is linked to what we may term the “Jabir complex” by 
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a number of different elements. The creation of the spirits of the prophets from 
the thousands of drops dripping from the Prophet is a common element, as is the 
idea of the creation of the spirits of prophets and saints from breaths. The two- 
tiered pattern in which the prophets are created from drops emanating from 
Muhammad, while the saints are created from the breaths of the prophets, goes 
back to Ibn al-‘Arabi (and before him to Sahl al-Tustari). The motif of division 
into four and the creation of different elements of the cosmos from the individual 
parts links the story with the Jabir narrative. Finally, as in the case of the Jabir 
narrative, the story ends with an account of the Prophet’s essence (in this case, a 
drop rather than a light) passing from one to another of his ancestors. The series 
of invocations pronounced by the Prophet’s spirit in this text is shared with the 
two preceding narratives about the Light of Muhammad, but is not found in the 
Jabir narrative. The images of the “white bird” and the lamp are completely new. 

The various versions of the Jabir report are part of a larger narrative complex 
about the events of creation that is not always associated either with the name of 
Jabir or with the idea of the pre-existence of the Prophet Muhammad. Distinctive 
keywords and narrative elements link the Jabir traditions, for instance, with the 
creation narratives presented in the Qisas al-anbiya ’ of al-Kisa’I. 108 The different 
stories share a common repertoire of keywords and narrative elements, as well as 
an overall vision of the events of creation that is far more physically concrete and 
far more fraught with mythic incident than anything suggested by the text of the 
Qur’an. 


The Prophet’s conception and Amina’s pregnancy 

As we have seen, the date of the Prophet’s conception was cited by Ibn Babawayh 
as an appropriate occasion for religious commemoration. The religious impor¬ 
tance accorded to the Prophet’s conception is reflected in the attention focused on 
this event in mawlid narratives. Interest in the subject seems to have emerged 
quite early. al-Qurtubl and al-Qastallam both cite the following report, which they 
state is transmitted from Sahl al-Tustan by the traditionist al-Khat!b al-Baghdadl 
(d. 463 ah/1071 ce): 

When God willed to create Muhammad in Amina’s belly on the night of 
Rajab, which was a Friday night, on that night God commanded Ridwan, the 
keeper of the Gardens (khazin al-jinan), to open paradise. A voice called out 
in the heavens and the earth, “Indeed, the stored and concealed light from 
which the Guiding Prophet will be made will come to rest this night in the 
belly of Amina, where its formation will be completed, and he will come out 
as a bearer of glad tidings and a warner to the people.” 109 

Another widespread narrative motif associated with the Prophet’s conception 
deals with the impotent rage of Iblis (Satan), who is cast into despair by the event. 
Iblis gathers all of the devils together and proclaims to them the end of their 
dominion over humankind. A dialogue ensues, in which the devils insist that it 
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will still be possible to lead people to perdition despite the advent of the Prophet, 
while Iblls retorts that the community of Muhammad will be very difficult to 
beguile. Finally, the devils propose that they will subvert the resolve of the believ¬ 
ers through their own vain desires, and Iblls is comforted. 110 

The events surrounding the Prophet’s conception clearly formed part of the 
Ka‘b narrative, although it does not seem to have included either of the two 
episodes cited earlier. The Ka‘b narrative translated in the Toledo corpus recounts 
that God commanded that the gates of heaven be opened “in order that I may 
transfer the light of My messenger from the loins of ‘Abd Allah into the womb of 
Amina.” 111 al-Qastallanl cites a passage from “the transmission of Ka‘b” recount¬ 
ing that a heavenly voice proclaimed the news of the Prophet’s conception 
throughout the earth, idols toppled, and the drought that had afflicted Quraysh 
was replaced with fruitfulness and plenty. 112 The Ka‘b narrative was not the only 
one that covered these events, however; al-Kazaruni presents this dialogue in the 
context of a longer narrative transmitted from the Prophet’s uncle, al-‘Abbas, 
through the latter’s son ‘Abd Allah. Unlike other narratives (which often 
imply that the Prophet was conceived on his parents’ wedding night), this story 
recounts that God does not permit the light to be transferred to Amina’s womb for 
a number of years. This variation, while historically unorthodox, suggests that the 
appeals of narrative tension could justify slight deviations from the accepted 
course of events. Meanwhile, divine guidance and the memory of prophecy perish 
from the earth; human beings are enmired in oppression and the worship of idols. 
God then sends the angels down to observe the condition of the earth. They find 
the earth denuded of her beauty and lamenting her desolate state. She implores 
God to fulfill His promise by sending a light after which there will be no 
darkness, and the best community sent to humankind. “O Lord!” she cries, “fill 
me with the light of his remembrance, and bring him onto me quickly!” God 
sends Gabriel to give her the glad tidings of Muhammad’s conception. The earth 
quiets herself and trembles with joy. Muhammad is born, and an elaborate version 
of the dialogue between Iblls and the devils ensues. 113 

Also attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas is another widespread account of the wonders 
accompanying the Prophet’s conception, one which was stabilized in the literary 
tradition and became widely known. There are enough preserved fragments of 
narrative to suggest that there may at one time have been a complete Ibn ‘Abbas 
mawlid narrative, analogous to that associated with Ka‘b al-Ahbar. The Ibn 
‘Abbas account of the Prophet’s conception is presented as a continuation of the 
Ka‘b narrative by al-Kharkushl (with a reference to Ibn ‘Abbas, but without an 
isnad ); it is also presented, with a full isnad to Ibn ‘Abbas, by the traditionist and 
sufl Abu Nu‘aym al-Isfaham (d. 430 ah/1038 ce). 

One of the signs ( dalalat ) of the conception of the Prophet is that every 
domestic animal ( dabba ) belonging to Quraysh spoke on that night and said, 
“The Messenger of God has been conceived, by the Lord of the Ka‘ba; he 
is the security of this world and the lamp of those who dwell in it.” There was 
no priestess ( kahina ) of Quraysh or of any tribe of the Arabs but that she was 
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separated from her familiar spirit ( sahibatiha ) and the art of soothsaying was 
withdrawn from her. There was no throne of any king in the world but that it 
was toppled and the king struck mute, not speaking all that day. The beasts 
of the east went to the beasts of the west with the glad tidings; likewise, the 
denizens of the sea congratulated each other. Each month that he [was in the 
womb], there was a proclamation ( nida ’) on the earth and a proclamation in 
heaven saying, “Be of good tidings! The time has come for AbuT-Qasim to 
come forth to the world, auspicious and blessed.” His mother used to speak 
of herself, saying: When six months of my pregnancy with him had passed, 
a being came to me ( atanl at), struck me with his foot as I slept, and said: “O 
Amina, you are pregnant with the best of all beings in the universe. When 
you give birth to him, call him Muhammad and tell no one about your 
situation.” 114 

Popular narratives surrounded not only the Prophet’s conception, but his 
mother’s pregnancy with an aura of the supernatural. The idea that Amina had a 
visionary experience during her pregnancy with the Prophet long precedes the 
emergence of the mawlid tradition, and is rooted in early classical sources. The 
slra of Ibn Hisham (d. 213 ah/828 CE) recounts, 

They claim - among the things that people recount - and God knows best - 
that Amina bint Wahb, the mother of the Messenger of God used to 
report that when she became pregnant with the Messenger of God [a being] 
came to her and said to her, “You have conceived the master of this community; 
when he falls to the earth, say, ‘I commend him to the protection of the One, 
from the evil of every envier’ (u ‘idhuhu bi ’l-wahid min sharr kull hasid)', 
then name him Muhammad.” When she became pregnant with him she saw 
that a light came forth from her by which she saw the castles of Busra in the 
land of Syria. 115 

It is notable that the historian’s attitude toward this report is dubious in the 
extreme. 116 His introductory remarks suggest that it is a report in popular 
circulation, rather than a text enjoying credence in strictly scholarly circles. Given 
the lack of a formal isnad, it seems safe to assume that in this case, “ma 
yatahaddath al-nas ” refers to the story’s currency among the public at large, 
rather than to the scholarly transmission of hadlth. It is significant that the content 
of the report is a powerful protective formula, simple yet incantatory, which is 
delivered to Amina by an unidentified and yet clearly supernatural agent. Its 
generic applicability to the protection of any infant suggests that it is offered to 
the listener as a useful charm to be repeated in everyday life. 

The idea that this anecdote responded to the religious needs of ordinary people 
is reinforced by the fact that it was extensively reworked and elaborated over time, 
although these embellishments garnered little respect from scholars. 117 The text 
begins identically, but proceeds into a longer and more inscrutable series of 
invocations. The value of this version clearly lies in the mysterious nature of the 
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formulae, which evoke the saj ' of the Arabian soothsayer. Abu Nu‘aym presents 
the following extended version of the report: 

Amina bint Wahb, the mother of the Prophet, dreamed that someone said to 
her, “You have conceived the best of humankind and the master of the worlds; 
when you give birth to him, call Ahmad and Muhammad, and hang this on 
him.” Then she awoke, and by her head there was a sheet of gold on which was 
written: “I commend him to the protection of the One, from the evil of every 
envier / And every prowling thing, standing or lying / Deviating from the path, 
striving for corruption / From a blower or a knotter, and every rebellious being / 
Lying in wait, on the paths to water. Fie forbade him to them by God Most 
Fligh / And protected him from them with the uppermost hand / And the hand 
that is unseen / The hand of God is above their hands / And the screen of God 
blocks the one of them who commits aggression / They do not drive him away 
and do not harm him, sitting or sleeping / Walking or halting / On the first of 
nights and the last of days” - this four times. 118 

Not only has the protective invocation grown to an impressive length, but it is 
now accompanied with satisfyingly elaborate instructions for ritual use. It should 
not only be repeated four times, but written as an amulet and hung on the baby. 
The text is highly unstable; although the length and form are similar, even the 
version in the Ibn Kathlr’s mawlid diverges from that in the text of al-Bidaya 
wa’l-nihaya. m Overall, this set of invocations gives the impression of a charm 
elaborated and transformed over many generations of popular use, rather than a 
text preserved by scholars for antiquarian purposes. This situation is reflected in 
the remarks of critical scholars, who felt compelled to reproduce the text despite 
their philological misgivings because of its prevalence in popular piety. Zayn 
al-Din al-Traql (d. 806 ah/1404 ce) observes that “from the statement ‘hang this 
on him’ to the end is an interpolation by some storyteller ( ba‘d al-qussas).” 
Muhammad al-Salihi al-Shami (d. 942 ah/1536 ce ) states that Abu Nu‘aym’s 
chain of transmission for this report is extremely feeble; “I have mentioned it 
merely to call attention to it, because it is so well known in mawlid books.” 120 

While it is impossible to determine whether these apotropaic formulae were 
ever in popular use among new mothers, they seem unusually well-suited to the 
practical religious needs of ordinary women. A response to the religiously 
questionable status of the practice of hanging amulets on children is reflected in 
a version of the report presented by al-Kazarum, in which Amina is merely 
instructed to pronounce the formula. Her women friends counsel her to hang 
amulets on herself, which mysteriously fall from her body; she then refrains from 
hanging amulets on her child. 121 


The Prophet’s birth 

The most widespread narrative about the actual birth of the Prophet is recounted 
in the voice of his mother, Amina. The most authoritative and prevalent version 
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from the point of view of the normative tradition is presented by Abu Nu‘aym 

al-Isfahani with a full isnad to Ibn ‘Abbas: 

[Ibn ‘Abbas] said: [Amina] used to say: I began to have labor pains (lit. “there 
befell me what befalls women,” la-qad akhadham may a ’khudhu ’l-nisa ’), and 
no one, male or female, knew about my situation; I was alone in the house, 
and ‘Abd al-Muttalib was circumambulating [the Ka‘ba], She said: I heard a 
great crash and a mighty sound (sami ‘tu wajba shadlda wa-amran ‘azlman), 
and it struck me with terror - that was on a Monday. I saw [a vision] as if the 
wing of a white bird stroked my heart, and then all the alarm, panic, and suf¬ 
fering that I had felt left me. Then I turned, and there was a white drink; I 
thought that it was milk. I was thirsty, so I took it and drank it, and a bright 
light radiated from me. Then I saw women like lofty palm-trees, resembling 
the daughters of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 122 surrounding me. As I was wondering 
[over this] and asking myself, “Woe is me, how did these women know about 
me?” my labor became intense. I heard the crashing becoming louder and 
more fearsome all the time. Suddenly I saw a piece of white brocade stretched 
between the heavens and the earth, and a voice was saying (idha qa ’il yaqul), 
“Take him where no one can see him.” [Amina] said: I saw men standing in 
the air, holding silver ewers in their hands; I was dropping sweat like pearls, 
sweeter smelling than fragrant musk. I was saying, “If only ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
had come to me” - but ‘Abd al-Muttalib was far away. She said: I saw a flock 
of birds that had come without my noticing from whence they came, until they 
covered my chamber. Their beaks were made of emerald and their wings of 
rubies. The veil was lifted from my sight ( fa-kushifa ll ‘an basari) and at that 
moment I saw the eastern and western regions of the earth. I saw three ban¬ 
ners raised, a banner in the east, a banner in the west, and a banner on the top 
of the Ka‘ba. The labor pains seized me and I was in great distress. I felt as if 
I were leaning against the limbs of women; they became numerous, to the 
point that it was as if there were many hands in the house, but I did not see 
anything ( kuntu ka ’annl mustanida ila arkan al-nisa ’ wa-kathurna ‘alayya 
hatta ka’anna al-aydl ma‘Jfl’l-bayt wa-ana la ara shay’an). I gave birth to 
Muhammad; when he came out of my belly I turned and looked at him, and 
lo and behold, I saw him prostrating himself, with his finger raised like one 
who was pleading and supplicating. Then I saw a white cloud that had come 
from the sky come down until it covered him and he was concealed from my 
sight; I heard a voice call out, “Take Muhammad around the east and west of 
the world; take him into all of the oceans, so that they will know his name, his 
description, and his form, and they will know that in [the oceans] he is called 
‘ al-Mahf (‘the Effacer’), because there is no polytheism but that it will be 
effaced by him in his time.” Then [the cloud] revealed him again in the twin¬ 
kling of an eye, and lo, he was clothed in a woolen robe that was whiter than 
milk, and underneath him was a piece of green silk. He was grasping three 
keys of brilliant white pearl, and a voice said, “Muhammad has grasped the 
keys of victory, the keys of the wind, and the keys of prophecy.” 123 
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Then another cloud, from which the whinnying of horses and the fluttering 
of wings could be heard, approached until it covered him and he was con¬ 
cealed from my sight. I heard a voice call out, “Take Muhammad around the 
east and the west, and the birthplaces of the prophets; present him to every 
being with a spirit (full ruhanl), whether jinn, human, bird or beast. Give him 
the contentment ( sofa ’) of Adam, the tenderness ( riqqa ) of Noah, the friend¬ 
ship ( khulla ) of Abraham, the tongue ( lisan ) of Ishmael, the good tidings 
(bushra) of Jacob, the beauty of Joseph, the voice of David, the patience of 
Job, the renunciation (zuhd) of John, and the magnanimity ( karam ) of Jesus. 
Immerse him in the moral qualities of the prophets.” Suddenly a voice said, 
“Good! Good! Muhammad has grasped all the world, and none of its people 
remain but that they have entered his grasp.” Then I saw three people, in the 
hand of one of whom was a silver ewer, in the hand of the second a basin of 
green emerald, and in the hand of the third a piece of white silk. He unfolded 
it and took from it a seal that dazzled the eyes of its beholders. He washed it 
[with water] from that ewer seven times, then sealed between [Muhammad’s] 
shoulders with the seal and wrapped it in the silk. Then he picked him up and 
held him between his wings for a while, then returned him to me. 124 

Closely linked with Amina’s narrative is a continuation of the story, recounted 
in the voice of the Prophet’s grandfather, Abd al-Muttalib: 

It is transmitted from ‘Abd al-Muttalib that he said: On the night of the birth 
of my [grand-]son Muhammad, I was at the Ka‘ba, repairing part of the 
House. In the middle of the night, I suddenly saw that God’s Sacred 
House had bent down with its four sides and prostrated itself in the Standing 
Place of Abraham ( maqam Ibrahim). Then it straightened up as it had been 
before. I heard it call out loudly, “God is most great! God is most great, the 
Lord of Muhammad, the Chosen One! Now my Lord God has cleansed me 
of the filth of the polytheists and the uncleanness of the Age of Ignorance.” 
Then the idols collapsed like houses. It was as if I saw the greatest idol, 
Hubal, shattered into pieces. When I saw the House and what it did, I did not 
know what to say. I began to rub my eyes and say, “I’m asleep - no, I’m 
awake.” Then I set out and fared forth to the valley of Mecca. There I saw [the 
hill of] al-Safa’ craning its neck and [the hill of] al-Marwa quaking, and I 
heard voices calling to me from every side, “O master of Quraysh, why do 
you appear fearful and anxious? Are you being chased?” I returned no 
answer; my only concern was to go to Amina to see her son Muhammad. 

Suddenly I saw the birds of the earth gathering around her [house], and I 
saw the mountains of Mecca looking down upon her [house], and I saw a 
white cloud over her room. When I saw that I approached the door and 
looked; I saw that Amina had shut herself in... , 125 1 knocked on the door, and 
she answered in a faint voice. I said, “Come quickly, and open the door!” The 
first thing my eye fell upon was her face, and I did not see the blaze of the 
Light of Muhammad. I said, “Amina, am I sleeping or awake?” She said. 
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“Awake! Why do you appear fearful and anxious? Is someone chasing you?” 
I said, “No, but all night I have been in a state of alarm and fear. Why is it 
that I do not see the light that I used to see beam from between your eyes?” 
She said, “I have given birth.” I said, “How can that be? There is no sign of 
childbirth upon you, and you seem to be completely well.” She said, “I have 
indeed given birth in the most perfect, pleasant and easy way. These birds that 
you see above me are trying to make me give him to them, so that they can 
carry him to their nests; this cloud is asking me for the same thing.” Abd 
al-Muttalib said, “Bring him to me, so that I can look at him.” Amina said, 
“You have been prevented from seeing him, because a being like a rod of 
silver or a lofty palm tree came to me and said to me, ‘Look, Amina; do not 
bring him out to any human being until three days after you have given birth 
to him’.” Abd al-Muttalib became angry at what she said, and said, “You 
will bring him out to me, or I will kill myself!” When she saw that he was in 
earnest, she said, “Do with him as you please. He is in that house, wrapped 
in a woolen garment whiter than milk, with a piece of green silk beneath 
him.” Abd al-Muttalib said: I went to go through the door, but before I could 
do so a man came to me from within it. He said, “Stop and withdraw! No 
human being can see him for three days, until the angels have finished their 
visit to him.” [Abd al-Muttalib] said: My limbs trembled, and I hastened out 
to inform Quraysh of that. God took hold of my tongue, and I did not utter a 
word about it for seven days and nights. 126 

These reports may be said to constitute the most prevalent narrative of the birth 
of the Prophet, although they did not receive the approval of most scholars. In the 
later mawlid tradition, the narration of the events of the Prophet’s birth is usually 
quite clearly based on these accounts. The narrative is sometimes reproduced 
verbatim, but also seems to have been retold with variant wording and some 
rearrangement of the component parts. Abu Nu‘aym’s canonization of the text 
clearly did not freeze the storytelling process. A paraphrase of the story by 
Muhammad ibn Qasim al-Rassa‘ (d. 894 ah/1489 ce) illustrates both the stabil¬ 
ity of the narrative and the artistic latitude that storytellers enjoyed with respect 
to its details; for instance, the sequencing diverges from al-Bayhaql’s version and 
there are many discrepancies of detail (e.g., the keys grasped by the newborn 
infant are of emerald rather than pearl, and the second key is the “key of remem¬ 
brance,” miftah al-dhikr). al-Rassa‘ describes the wonders recounted by Abd 
al-Muttalib as a “lengthy tale” (qissa tawlla), suggesting both the extensiveness 
of the material in circulation and its context in a storytelling milieu. 127 

One major area in which the narrative was embellished was the motif of the 
mysterious women who appear when Amina goes into labor. Mentioned only in 
passing in the narrative presented by al-Bayhaql, the women play a much more 
colorful role in other renditions of the tale. In the earliest manuscript of al-Bakri, 
their musklike scent and lovely garments are described, and each one advances in 
turn to present glad tidings of Muhammad’s exalted station to his laboring 
mother. 128 Later works elaborate the motif even further, identifying each of the 
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women as a figure from the sacred past. A mawlid entitled Sharaf al- ‘alamayn 
and attributed to Nur al-Din ‘All ibn Nasir al-Shafi‘I al-AsITan al-Makki 
(d. 915 ah/1509 ce) recounts the story as follows: 

When it was the twelfth night of the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal I felt that the 
one who was in my belly wanted to come out; I began to cry, because I was 
alone in the house and no one was with me. I looked into the corner of the 
house; four women had appeared from it, tall, resembling moons, wearing 
white wrappers, emanating perfume from their bodies. I said to them, “Who 
are you whom God has bestowed upon me in my loneliness and by whom He 
has relieved my distress?” The first said, “I am Maryam the daughter of 
‘Imran; the one who is to your left is Sarah the wife of Abraham; the one who 
calls to you from behind you is Hajar the mother of IsmaTl, the Sacrificed; 
the one who is in front of you is Asiya the daughter of Muzahim, the wife of 
Pharaoh.” I was cheered by their presence and rejoiced greatly. The first one 
came forward and said, “Be of good tidings, Amina; who is like you? You are 
bearing the master of the people of earth and heaven, the lamp of this world, 
the seal of the prophets, the Beloved, the Chosen One (al-mustafa)]” Then 
she sat down to my right. Then the second one came forward and said, “Who 
is like you, O Amina? You are carrying the supreme Beloved, the one who is 
empowered to intercede for humanity on the Morrow (al-mushaffa ‘fl ’l-khalq 
ghadan), the best who ever trod on soil or gravel!” Then the third one came 
forward and said, “O Amina, we congratulate you on the master of 
humankind, the pride of Rabl‘a and Mudar, for whom the moon will be split 
in two and trees and stones will speak!” Then the fourth one came forward - 
she was the greatest of them in majesty and the most glorious - and called, 
“O Amina, who is like you; you have been honored with the one sent with 
virtues and exploits, possessor of miracles and great deeds!” Then she sat before 
me and said, “Lean yourself on me and bend all of yourself towards me.” 129 

In a sermon by the Egyptian sufl preacher al-Hurayfish (d. 801 ah/1398-9 ce), 
the scene is further dramatized. Alone in the house as her labor pains increase, 
Amina recounts, “I extended the hand of entreaty to the One from whom nothing 
is concealed, and suddenly, there was the comforting sister, Pharaoh’s wife Asiya. 
Then I saw a light that illuminated the place, and lo and behold, it was Maryam 
the daughter of ‘Imran.” When the baby is bom, Asiya hastens to apply kohl to 
his eyes, but finds them already adorned; Maryam wants to cut his umbilical cord, 
but finds it already cut. 130 

Other versions expand on the theme of Amina’s initial loneliness. An anony¬ 
mous mawlid manuscript preserved in Cairo explains her lack of aid (familiar 
from the narratives in Ithbat al-waslya, Sharaf al-Nabi, and Rawdat al-wa ‘Izln) 
by the fact that ‘Abd al-Muttalib was at the Ka‘ba: 

Amina said, “It was a moonlit night without darkness; ‘Abd al-Muttalib had 
taken his children and set out for the Sanctuary ( al-haram ) to repair those of 
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its walls that had fallen down. No one, whether female or male, remained 
with me. I wept at my loneliness and said, ‘Alas, how lonely I am! There is 
no woman to assist me, no friend to keep me company, no maidservant to 
support me!’” 131 

The ways in which the story could be molded and embellished by a skilled 
storyteller are best illustrated by the pseudo-Waqidi narrative. Here the narrator 
dramatizes the situation by linking Amina’s isolation with her recent widowhood. 

al-Waqidi said: When the Messenger of God had [been in the womb for] a 
full nine months, the Messenger of God’s mother looked to her mother Birra 
and said, “Mother, I wish to enter the house to weep for my husband for a 
time, and shed tears for his youth and the beauty of his face; when I enter the 
house, let no one enter after me.” Birra said to her, “Enter, Amina, and weep; 
you are entitled to weep.” So Amina entered the house alone, sat, and wept. 
Before her was a burning candle, and in her hand was a spindle of ebony; on 
her spindle was a piece of red carnelian. Amina was weeping and lamenting 
(tanuh) when she felt birth pangs; she got up and went to the door to open it, 
but it would not open. So she returned to her place and said, “Alas, how 
lonely I am ( wa-wahdatah)\ ” She was seized by birth pangs and went into 
labor. Before she knew it, the roof split open and four houris descended from 
above; the house was illuminated by the light of their faces, and they said to 
Amina, “Don’t be afraid, girl ( jariya)\ We have come to serve you, so don’t 
worry about yourself.” The houris sat down, one to her right, one to her left, 
one in front of her, and one behind her. Amina nodded off and dozed a bit. 132 

The themes of Amina’s loneliness at the Prophet’s birth and of the four “heav¬ 
enly handmaidens,” each of whom is identified as a great woman from salvation 
history, do not seem to be rooted in the reports on the subject accepted by Sunni 
textual scholarship. Indeed, relevant reports suggest that Amina was attended in 
her labor by human kinswomen. 133 The prototype for the narrative that was 
circulated and elaborated in later Sunni mawlid works seems to be an Imam! 
tradition about the birth of Fatima. In his Amall, Ibn Babawayh presents a lengthy 
narrative about the birth of Fatima transmitted from Ja‘far al-Sadiq; it will be 
remembered that he is also credited with a work entitled Mawlid Fatima. It 
recounts that after Khadlja marries Muhammad she is ostracized by the women 
of Mecca. When the time comes for her to give birth, she sends word to the 
women of Quraysh to come and “do what women do for women.” They send back 
the scornful retort that “you disobeyed us, did not accept our advice, and married 
Muhammad the orphan of Abu Talib, a poor man with no money. We will not 
come, and we will not do anything for you.” Khadlja is depressed by this 
response, but suddenly “there came in to her four women, dark-skinned and tall 
like the women of Banu Hashim.” She is alarmed, but one of them says, “Do not 
grieve, Khadlja; we are emissaries of your Lord (rusul rabbiki), and your sisters. 
I am Sarah; this is Asiya bint Muzahim, who is your companion ( raflqatuki ) in 
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paradise; this is Maryam bint ‘Imran, and this is Kulthum the sister of Musa ibn 
‘Imran. God has sent us to you to do what women do for women.” One of them 
sat to her right, another to her left, the third in front of her and the fourth behind 
her, and she gave birth to Fatima. 134 

The elaboration of the story of the “heavenly handmaidens” within the ShTite 
tradition is apparent from a narrative about the birth of ‘All, which may also have 
been disseminated by Ibn Babawayh: 

When a third of the night had passed, Fatima [bint Asad] went into labor 
(i akhadhat Fatima ma ya ’khudhu al-nisa ’ ‘inda al-wilada). [Abu Talib said:] 
I said to her, “What is the matter with you, O queen of women ( sayyidat 
al-nisa ’)?” She said, “I feel a burning ( wahaj ).” I recited over her the name 
in which there is salvation (qara ’tu ‘alayha al-ism al-ladhl flhi al-najat), and 
she became quiet. I said to her, “I will go and get you some of your women 
friends to help you with your situation tonight.” She said, “Whatever you 
think is best, Abu Talib.” When I got up to do that, suddenly a mysterious 
voice ( hatif ) cried out from the comer of the house, saying, “Stop, Abu Talib; 
the intimate friend (wall) of God cannot be touched by an unclean hand (yad 
najisa)\ ” Suddenly I saw four women coming in to [Fatima’s] presence, 
wearing clothes that looked like white silk; their scent was more pleasant 
than fragrant musk. They said to her, “Peace upon you, O close friend 
( waliya ) of God!” She responded to them. Then they sat in front of her; they 
had with them a covered vessel ( ju’na ) of silver. They kept her company 
until the Commander of the Faithful was bom. 

‘All prostrates himself and pronounces the three-fold confession of faith. 

Then one of them took him from the ground and placed him in her lap. When 
‘Al! looked into her face he addressed her with an eloquent and articulate 
tongue, “Peace upon you, mother!” She said, “And upon you, son!” He said, 
“How is my father?” She said, “He is turning in God’s blessings and enjoy¬ 
ing His company (fl ni ‘am allah yanqalib wa-suhbatihi yatana “am).” When 
I heard that I could not restrain myself from saying, “Son, am I not your 
father?” He said, “Yes, but I and you are both from the loins of Adam, and 
this is my mother Eve.” When I heard that, I covered my head with my cloak 
and cast myself into the corner of the house out of shyness of her. Then 
another [woman] approached, carrying a covered vessel, and took ‘All. When 
he looked into her face he said, “Peace upon you, sister!” She said, “And 
upon you, brother!” He said, “How is my uncle?” She said, “He is well, and 
sends you his greetings.” I said, “Son, what sister and what uncle are these?” 
He said, “This is Maryam the daughter of ‘Imran, and my uncle is ‘Isa the 

son of Maryam.” She perfumed him with perfume from the vessel_Then 

the women disappeared and I saw them no more. I said to myself, “If only I 
knew who the other two women were!” God inspired ‘All and he said, 
“Father, as for the first woman, she was Eve; as for the one who held me in 
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her arms, she was Maryam bint ‘Imran, who kept herself chaste; as for the 
one who wrapped me in the garment, she was Asiya bint Muzahim, and as 
for the one with the covered vessel, she was the mother of Musa ibn 
‘Imran.” 135 

Compared with most of the other narratives discussed here, the story of the 
“heavenly handmaidens” remains strikingly fluid. Even different versions that 
parallel each other very closely display differences in wording and sequencing 
that suggest that they are rather loose and extemporaneous renditions of the same 
basic story. Details accumulate over time; the identification of the individual 
women, for instance, seems to be an embellishment that was borrowed from the 
Shfite tradition about Fatima sometime after the development of the mawlid 
genre. New elements continue to emerge; for instance, in a modem rendition of 
the story appearing in a work by Ahmad Zayni Dahlan (d. 1304 ah/1886 CE), 
Amina recounts how the second woman (apparently Maryam) “rubbed my belly 
with her hand and said, ‘In the name of God, come out with the permission of 
God! ’ ” 136 Perhaps most strikingly, other than its attribution to Amina the story of 
the “heavenly handmaidens” seems never to be supplied with an isnad (no matter 
how bad) or cited from a specific author (no matter how disreputable). 137 The 
story seems to have been (so to speak) in the public domain, freely reframed and 
retold by generations of storytellers. While we will never know the identity of the 
storytellers who elaborated the story or of the audiences to whom it was intended, 
it seems extremely plausible that it may have particularly appealed to women. 
From its touching depiction of Amina’s loneliness and apprehension to its 
comforting image of female solidarity, in which heavenly matriarchs arrive to 
surround the new mother and physically support her, it seems calculated to please 
an audience for whom the terrors of childbirth may have been all too familiar. 
Similar to the amulet text discussed earlier, the image of a heavenly midwife 
rubbing Amina’s belly and pronouncing a simple invocation for God’s help in the 
emergence of the baby suggests an immediate practical application for a fraught 
moment in ordinary women’s lives. 


The story of Satih 

Another strand of narrative recounts the miraculous events of the night of the 
Prophet’s birth from a more distant vantage point. This narrative gained currency 
in the classical historical tradition, appearing in the Ta ’rlkh al-rusul wa ’l-muluk 
of al-Tabari (d. 310 ah/923 Ce) and other scholarly works. Rather than focusing 
on the intimate scene of Amina’s labor, it approached the Prophet’s birth from the 
point of view of outsiders whose political and religious primacy would in time be 
challenged by his mission. Its original thematic context seems to be the broader 
genre of omens and prognostications of the Prophet’s advent, which are usually 
associated with the religious authorities of the previous dispensation. It is thus 
probably rooted in the “sectarian milieu” in which the authenticity and supremacy 
of the Islamic dispensation were elaborated, rather than in the impulse of popular 
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devotionalism. However, its glorification of the event of the Prophet’s birth fit 
well with emerging devotional trends, and it was embraced and elaborated in the 
mawlid tradition. 

al-Tabari attributes the story to one Makhzum ibn Hani’ al-MakhzumT from his 
father, “who lived 150 years”: 

On the night that the Messenger of God was born, the vault ( iwan ) of 
Chosroes quaked and fourteen of its battlements toppled; the fire of Persia 
was extinguished, not having gone out before that for a thousand years; the 
lake of Sawa went dry; and the high priest saw [in a dream] unbroken camels 
leading pure Arabian horses, which had crossed the Tigris and spread 
throughout his lands. When Chosroes awoke, he was alarmed by what he had 
dreamed. 138 He calmed himself and took heart. Then he decided that he 
should not conceal it from his advisors and satraps; he donned his crown, 
seated himself on his throne, and gathered them in his presence. 

While he is in this colloquy, news arrives of the fire’s being extinguished. The 
high priest recounts his dream about the camels. Seeking an interpretation, 
Chosroes sends word to the Ghassanid king al-Nu‘man ibn Mundhir requesting 
that he dispatch a wise man. Al-Nu‘man sends one ‘Abd al-Masih, who in turn 
recommends his uncle Satlh, who dwells in the mountains of Syria. ‘Abd 
al-MasTh travels to see Satlh, who is at the point of death. There ensues a long 
exchange in which ‘Abd al-Masih introduces himself in verse and Satlh prognos¬ 
ticates in rhymed prose, predicting that fourteen more Persian monarchs will 
reign before the Arab invasion. 139 

The figure of the soothsayer Satlh was the focus of a complex of narratives 
with a fantastical and entertaining dimension. Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571 ah/1176 CE) 
recounts a long narrative attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, in which Satlh presents a 
lengthy chiliastic prophecy tracing the history of the caliphate. The report begins, 
“It is transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas that a man came to him and said, ‘We hear that 
you mention Satlh, and claim that God did not create any of the children of Adam 
similar to him?’ ” Ibn ‘Abbas affirms this, and explains that Satlh was created as a 
mass of flesh without any bones but his skull, neck, and hands; he could be rolled 
up from the feet to his collarbone like a garment, and could move nothing but his 
tongue. (According to other informants, when enraged he swelled and sat up.) 140 

This riveting image of Satlh, which may be based on an imaginative extrapola¬ 
tion from his name (literally, “flat”), opens the vastly expanded narrative about 
the soothsayer in some versions of al-Anwar. 141 In addition to the description of 
Satlh, it parallels Ibn ‘Asakir’s report in an incident where the soothsayer 
correctly identifies members of Quraysh who have misrepresented their identity 
and describes a hidden gift. However, the body of the narrative is a completely 
independent and elaborate narrative of Satih’s reaction to the signs of the 
imminent birth of the Prophet Muhammad, which he sees in the heavens from his 
horizontal position. He visits Mecca and prognosticates the births of Muhammad 
and of his cousin ‘All; his prediction of the end of paganism leads Quraysh to 
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attack the Prophet’s mother, Amina, and violence is forestalled only by divine 
intervention. There follows a visit by Satlh’s associate, the priestess al-Zarqa’ of 
al-Yamama, an uncanny woman with preternaturally sharp powers of vision. She 
bribes Amina’s hairdresser ( mashita ) to stab her with a poisoned dagger. At the 
last moment, an unseen being stays the hairdresser’s hand. al-Zarqa’ escapes with 
nothing but her life. At this point there follows the narrative of the falling of 
the fourteen battlements, the extinction of the Persian fire, and the dream of 
the camels. 

Even mawlid texts that do not include the entire narrative of Satlh often 
incorporate elements drawn from it, including the toppling of the battlements and 
the drying of the lake of Sawa. 


The story of Halima 

The final component of what may be termed the “classical” mawlid narrative is 
the story of the Prophet’s wet-nurse, Halima. The narrative is unusually well 
authenticated by the standards of the genre; it appears as early as the Sira of Ibn 
Ishaq, and is generally accepted by mainstream historians. Unlike the story of 
Satlh, which (at least in its original form) primarily serves to foreshadow the 
Prophet’s mission and the triumph of Islam, Halima’s narrative seems to reflect 
distinctively devotional religious impulses; it emphasizes the miraculous effects 
of contact with the infant Prophet, quite independently of any foreshadowing of 
the rise of Islam. By the standards of the historical tradition it is also quite a 
lengthy report; its sustained narrative arc and distinctive voice make it one of the 
most appealing and cohesive stories about the Prophet’s early life. 

Ibn Ishaq recounts, 

Halima bint Abl Dhu’ayb al-Sa‘dIya, the Messenger of God’s [foster-] 
mother who nursed him, used to recount that she went out from her home¬ 
land with her husband and a young son whom she was nursing, among [a 
group of] women from the tribe of Sa‘d ibn Bakr, seeking babies to nurse. 
She said: That was in a dry and barren year that had left us with nothing. She 
said: So I went out on a white she-ass of mine with an old camel mare of 
ours; by God, she did not trickle out a drop [of milk]! We did not sleep all 
night because of our boy who was with us, because of his crying from 
hunger; there was not enough in my breast to satisfy him, nor enough in our 
she-camel to nourish him_But we hoped for rain and for deliverance. 

So I went out on that she-ass of mine; I kept on riding until [we] found it 
difficult to go on out of weakness and emaciation. Finally we came to Mecca 
seeking babies to nurse. Every single woman among us was offered the 
Messenger of God and rejected him, because she was told that he was an 
orphan. This is because we hoped for benefits from the father of the child [we 
nursed], so we said, “An orphan?! What can his mother and his grandfather 
do [for us]?” We disliked him for that reason. Every woman who had come 
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with me had found a nursling but I. When we decided to set out [for home], 
I said to my companion, “By God, I don’t like to go home [as the only one] 
among my friends not having taken a nursling. By God, I will go to that 
orphan and take him.” He said, “Why shouldn’t you? Perhaps God will give 
us a blessing through him.” She said: So I went to him and took him; the only 
thing that made me take him is that I couldn’t find anyone else. 

The good fortune that came to Halima: She said: When I took him, I 
returned with him to my saddle. When I put him into my lap, my breasts gave 
him as much milk as he wanted; he drank until he was satisfied, and his 
brother drank with him until he was satisfied. Then both of them went to 
sleep. Before that we were not able to sleep with [our child]. My husband 
went to that camel mare of ours and found that she was full of milk; he 
milked for himself to drink, and I drank with him until we stopped because 
we were satisfied and full. We spent a lovely night. She said: My companion 
said when we got up, “Do you know, by God, Halima, you have taken a 
blessed person.” She said: 1 said, “By God, 1 hope so!” 

She said: Then we went out and 1 mounted my she-ass and put him on her 
with me. By God, she covered ground as none of their donkeys could, to the 
point that my friends were saying to me, “O daughter of Abu Dhu’ayb, woe 
to you! Wait for us! Is that your she-ass that you went out on?!” 1 would tell 
them, “Yes, by God, it’s the same one!” and they would say, “By God, there’s 
something special about her!” 

She said: Then we arrived at our homes in the territory of Banu Sa‘d. 1 
know no land on God’s earth more barren than it. When we brought him there 
with us, my sheep would come back to me in the evening having eaten their 
fill and giving plenty of milk, and we would milk them and drink. No one 
[other than us] was getting a drop of milk, nor did they find it in the udders. 
It got to the point that those of our people who were present would say to 
their shepherds, “Woe betide you, graze where the shepherd of Bint Abi 
Dhu’ayb grazes!,” but their sheep would come home in the evening hungry 
and not trickling out a drop of milk, and my sheep would come home in the 
evening having eaten their fill and giving plenty of milk. We continued to 
experience increase and blessings from God until his two years were up and 
I weaned him. He grew up in a way unlike other boys; by the time he was two 
years old he was a strapping lad. 

Halima’s return to Mecca for the first time. She said: So we took him to 
his mother; we were as eager as could be for him to remain among us, 
because of what we were experiencing of his blessings ( baraka ). We spoke 
with his mother, and I said to her: “If only you would leave my little boy with 
me until he grows strong; I fear for him from the diseases of Mecca.” She 
said: We did not let up on her until she sent him back with us. 

The account of the two angels who split open his belly. She said: So we 
took him back. By God, a month after we arrived he was with his brother 
with some lambs of ours behind our dwellings when his brother came 
dashing to us and said to me and his father, “Two men wearing white clothes 
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took that Qurashite brother of mine, laid him down, and split open his belly; 
they are scourging him!” She said: I and his father went out towards him; we 
found him standing up, looking pale. I hugged him and his father hugged 
him, and we said to him, “What is the matter, son?” He said, “Two men wear¬ 
ing white garments came to me; they laid me down and split open my belly, 
and they looked for something -1 don’t know what it was.” She said: So we 
returned to our shelter. 

Halima returns Muhammad to his mother. She said: His father said to me, 
“Halima, I am afraid that this boy has been afflicted; bring him back to his 
family before the signs become apparent in him.” She said: So we took him 
and brought him to his mother. She said, “What made you bring him, wet- 
nurse, when you were keen on him and on keeping him with you?” She said: 
I said: “God has brought my son to maturity and I have fulfilled my duty; I 
was afraid that something might befall him, so I delivered to him as you 
desire.” She said, “That is not what you are up to; tell me your story truth¬ 
fully.” She said: She did not leave me alone until I told her. [Amina] said, “Do 
you fear that the devil will harm him?” She said: I said, “Yes.” She said, “No! 
By God, the devil has no power over him; my little boy is very special. Shall 
I tell you about him?” She said: I said, “Yes!” [Amina] said, “When I con¬ 
ceived him I saw that a light came forth from me that illuminated the castles 
of Busra in the land of Syria. Then I conceived him, and by God I have never 
experienced a pregnancy lighter and easier than his. When I gave birth to him 
he fell with his hands to the earth, lifting his head to the heavens. Leave him 
be, and go off wisely.” 142 

The story of Halima, although its basic outlines remained largely consistent, 
was expanded into a number of lengthy and elaborate versions that amplified the 
emotional impact of the tale and increased its exaltation of the Prophet. The 
supernatural elements of the story are multiplied, and direct divine intervention in 
the form of disembodied proclamations becomes pervasive. Unlike the story 
found in Ibn Ishaq’s Sira, these expanded narratives did not find favor with the 
more rigorous religious scholars. In his Dala’il al-nubuwa, al-Bayhaql first 
presents the “official” version familiar from Ibn Ishaq and then remarks that 

Muhammad ibn Zakariya al-Ghilabi has transmitted this story with many 
additions through his chain of transmission from Ibn ‘Abbas, from Halima; 
it has been transmitted to me ( hiya It masmu ‘a), except that this Muhammad 
ibn Zakariya is accused of forgery. Thus, it is more appropriate to limit 
oneself to what is well-known among the historians ( ahl al-maghazi). 

However, al-Bayhaql reports, he finally performed istikhara to determine God’s 
will with regard to the presentation of the expanded story; the ritual came out in 
favor of its presentation, and he appended it to the better-known narrative. 143 
al-Bayhaql begins al-Ghilabl’s narrative at the point when the Prophet is weaned; 
it seems likely, however, that it originally covered the entire story of Halima. 
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al-Bayhaql’s GhilabI narrative is paralleled by a lengthy version of Halima’s story 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (without isnad) in al-Kazarunr’s Muntaqa, which covers 
the Hallma narrative from the beginning. Although the two texts are not identical, 
their close overall correspondence and the frequent appearance of identical 
wording suggest that they represent two - probably oral - renditions of the same 
narrative. 144 The same distinctive additional episodes appear in al-Bakri’s Anwar, 
which similarly shows extensive literal parallels. 145 Corresponding episodes, 
although much more freely rendered and embellished to a far more extreme 
degree, appear in the pseudo-Waqidl mawlid transmitted by al-Qumml. 

One of the ways in which Halima’s story could be further dramatized was to 
elaborate on the direness of her plight before her encounter with the Prophet. In 
al-Kazarunl’s Ibn ‘Abbas narrative, Hallma describes her own starvation in the 
most moving terms. Wandering the countryside in search of grasses and plants 
to eat, she never ceases to thank God even for the suffering and privation He has 
sent to her. Not having eaten for three days, she writhes in pain like a snake. She 
gives birth to a son, and does not know if her agony is caused by the birth itself 
or by the extremity of her condition. However, her desperate situation is allevi¬ 
ated by divine intervention. In her sleep she is visited by a mysterious man who 
carries her to a place where she is given sweet, white water to drink. He tells 
her to go to Mecca, where she will find abundant sustenance, and strikes her on 
her chest with an invocation of God to make her breasts flow. She returns to her 
people, whose bellies are emaciated and their faces pale, with breasts like over¬ 
flowing waterskins. Looking like a princess, she conceals her secret. All the 
women of her tribe give birth to males, and all gray hair once again becomes 
black. 146 

In al-Bakri’s Anwar, Halima’s dream is recounted very similarly. Rather than 
merely being given water to drink, she is cast into the river of Kawthar, “in which 
was white water that was sweeter than honey and more fragrant than musk and 
ambergris.” Her physical transformation is differently, although just as vividly 
described. 

Hallma said: When I arose in the morning the weakness and hunger left me, 
and I found my breast like an ocean; my body filled out with fat and flesh, 
and I was enveloped in resplendence, light, comeliness and beauty; my con¬ 
dition became completely different than it was before. Hallma said: When the 
women of my clan saw me in that state of loveliness, beauty, strength and 
energy, they were extremely astonished at me. They said to me, “O Hallma, 
we are astonished at you and at this state in which you have arisen; if you had 
been eating bread, meat, dates and ghee behind our backs (lit., ‘without us’) 
you would not have attained all of this. You have become splendidly lovely 
and beautiful.” 147 


Another embellishment of the story of Hallma that is common to the various 
versions is the idea that, rather than nursing Muhammad by default when all of 
the other women rejected him as an orphan, Hallma was divinely pre-ordained as 
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the Prophet’s nurse. Although the theme of the Prophet’s orphanhood remains (the 
Anwar presents an emotional exchange between Halima and her husband, in 
which the weeping wife finally extracts her husband’s permission to accept the 
fatherless child), there are also abundant foreshadowings of Halima’s destiny and 
of the extraordinary status of the child. In the Anwar, a mysterious heavenly voice 
cries out “O Banu Sa‘d, We have brought down blessings upon you and averted 
sorrows through the nursing of an infant who has been born in Mecca; his name 
is Muhammad, and the Singular One has favored him. Happy is the one who goes 
to him and has the good fortune to suckle him.” All the women of the tribe set out 
to gain this prize. When Halima finally goes to the house of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
Amina discloses that a heavenly voice ( hatif ) has revealed to her that only Halima 
should nurse her child. 

The exaltation of Halima is carried to its logical conclusion in the version 
presented in the pseudo-Waqidl narrative, where the motifs of drought and 
starvation disappear altogether. In this rendition of the tale, which (as usual) 
diverges from the normative historical tradition more than the others, a wet-nurse 
is sought for Muhammad only after the death of his mother. He refuses to suckle 
from any woman of Quraysh, although 460 of them try to nurse him. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib finally seeks counsel, having concluded that the child will nurse from 
no woman who has any fault. Halima is recommended to him as the best woman 
of the Arabs. With great ceremony, her father is summoned and agrees that she 
become Muhammad’s wet-nurse. A lengthy negotiation ensues, in which ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib offers her princely sums of money and luxurious food and clothing if 
she will dwell with Quraysh while suckling the child. He finally allows her to take 
him away, with lesser but still lavish payment. 148 

There are also additional incidents that are introduced into the story following 
the “opening of the chest” ( shaqq al-sadr) episode. In the BayhaqI/KazarunI 
version, following that event people counsel Halima to consult a soothsayer 
(kahin ) about Muhammad’s condition. Against her better judgment, Halima ulti¬ 
mately complies. Upon hearing the story, the soothsayer leaps to his feet and cries 
out, “O people of the Arabs (yd al al-‘arab), O people of the Arabs! Beware of 
an evil that has come nigh; kill this child and kill me, for if you leave him and he 
grows to manhood he will ridicule your dignity, give the lie to your religion, and 
call you to a lord you do not know and a religion of which you are ignorant.” 149 
Halima snatches the child back and tells the soothsayer to find someone else to 
kill him, as she has no intention of killing Muhammad. She is finally persuaded 
to return Muhammad to his relatives in Mecca. As soon as she arrives, she leaves 
him for a moment; when she returns, the child is gone. An old man offers to help, 
and takes her to the Ka‘ba to consult the idol Hubal; the idols fall on their faces; 
the aged man drops his cane to flee, and emerges with chattering teeth and knock¬ 
ing knees. A lengthy and dramatically narrated search, involving ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
and all of Quraysh, ensues; Muhammad is finally recovered, unharmed, with the 
help of a mysterious supernatural voice (hatif)} 50 

This incident is recounted by the Qur’an commentator al-ThaTabl (d. 427 ah/ 
1035 ce); while the degree of correspondence does not suggest direct textual 
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transmission, there are extensive verbal parallels. 151 The text of al-Anwar reflects 
a similar degree of consistency, and the same episodes appear in the Ka‘b 
narrative of the Toledo corpus. 152 The pseudo-Waqidl text is, as usual, far more 
divergent than any of the others; while more vivid and fanciful, however, it shares 
the basic motif of the loss and pursuit of the child Muhammad. Typically of the 
pseudo-Waqidl narrative, which frequently rearranges the sequencing of the 
standard elements of the tale, the placement of the search scene is changed; it is 
on the occasion of the “opening of the chest” that he is declared lost. Also typi¬ 
cally, the emotional pitch of the tale is raised to melodramatic levels. The lengthy 
passage begins, “Hallma arose, rent her garments, scratched her cheeks, and 
loosed her hair as she ran through the steppes, the deserts and the desolate lands, 
barefoot, with the thorns piercing her feet and the blood flowing from them.” 153 

The motif of Hallma’s search for the mysteriously mislaid child is a very old 
one, appearing in a much simpler form as early as the Sira of Ibn Ishaq. Its 
probable origins in the narratives of the qussas (storytellers) is suggested by Ibn 
Hisham’s dubious introduction to the anecdote: “people claim, among the things 
that they recount” ( wa-za ‘ama al-nas flma yatahaddathun ). 154 Like Amina’s birth 
narrative, it seems to have circulated on the periphery of the scholarly tradition. 
The motif of the child’s disappearance very likely originated in an exegetical 
context; al-ThaTabi recounts the incident in the context of his interpretation of 
verse 93:7 (“And He found you wandering, and guided you”). Precisely when the 
story reached the form recorded (with slight variations) by al-Bayhaql, 
al-ThaTabi, al-Bakfl, and al-Kazarum is more difficult to determine. The appar¬ 
ent existence of al-Bakn’s Anwar in the third-century ah, similar to al-Bayhaqi’s 
attribution of the story to al-Ghilabl, suggests that this version of the story 
originated quite early. 

al-ThaTab! attributes his selection from the story of Halima to “Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar’s report about the Prophet’s birth and his beginnings ( hadith Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar fl mawlid rasul allah salla allahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam wa-bad’ 
amrihi )” 155 ; thus, it was an element of the larger Ka‘b narrative that we have 
already encountered earlier. As we have seen, it is also likely that a comprehen¬ 
sive narrative of the Prophet’s origins and birth was associated with the name of 
Ibn ‘Abbas (the source cited by al-Bayhaqi). The Ibn ‘Abbas narrative presented 
by al-Bayhaql follows the conventions of the scholarly tradition, although it does 
not meet its standards; al-Bayhaql presents it with a full, if questionable, chain of 
transmission. Muhammad ibn ZakarTya al-Ghilab!, the Basran transmitter whom 
al-Bayhaqi suspects of putting the story into circulation, is supposed to have died 
in 280 ah . 156 Muhammad ibn Hibban al-Bustl (d. 354 ah/965 CE) describes him 
as a purveyor of “tales and (historical) reports” ( sahib hikayat wa-akhbar ); he 
considers his reports transmitted from reliable sources to be acceptable, but notes 
that he transmitted questionable material from unknown persons. 157 It is thus 
likely that by the end of the third-century ah, elaborate versions of the story of 
Hallma were in circulation in scholarly circles - or on their periphery - under the 
names of two different Companions of the Prophet. The names of each of these 
Companions, as we have seen, were associated with a much longer and more 
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comprehensive narrative of the Prophet’s origins and birth. The extensive verbal 
parallels between the two versions suggest that they were not two separate and 
independent texts, but two rubrics under which a very cohesive body of narrative 
material was consolidated and circulated. Given that al-Anwar at various places 
cites narratives attributed by both Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Ibn ‘Abbas, it seems likely 
that the narratives were known by the names of these two Companions before 
they were subsumed into the text of al-Anwar, which is simply the most wide¬ 
spread form in which they were known in later centuries. 

The story of Hallma can be regarded as a “sub-scholarly” narrative that (simi¬ 
lar to several of the other stories discussed earlier) achieved a quasi-canonical 
status that lent it uniformity and durability, despite its general rejection by the 
scholarly elite. The pseudo-Waqidl text reflects the basic structure of this alter¬ 
native narrative by including such conventional components as the search for the 
lost child, but reflects a much freer and more imaginative storytelling technique. 
Although the true “folk” tradition - the oral performances that must have brought 
these stories to the ears of many illiterate (as well as educated) medieval Muslims - 
will remain forever inaccessible to us, in its loose and improvisational use of 
elements from the “sub-scholarly” version of the Prophet’s life this narrative 
suggests how the folk storytelling tradition may have operated. 

Even in the very early form presented by Ibn Ishaq, and much more so in the 
various non-normative versions discussed here, the story of Hallma exemplifies 
a number of the key elements that typify the religiosity associated with the 
mawlid genre. Most importantly, all versions of the narrative centrally emphasize 
the auspicious power - the baraka - of the infant Prophet. Contact with (or 
mere propinquity to) the Prophet is the cause of fertility and plenty. In his pres¬ 
ence plants bloom, animals and humans give birth, and milk flows copiously from 
both women and livestock. HalJma’s physical transformation, from dire emacia¬ 
tion to buxom and radiant womanhood, exemplifies the child’s supernatural aura. 
These elements of the narrative reflect a religious devotion to the infant 
Muhammad that is distinct from his later, historical prophetic mission; as in the 
stories of his pre-existence and light, Muhammad is a cosmic figure long before 
he receives revelation. The story of Hallma also reflects the centrality of emotion 
in the religious world constructed by the narration of the Prophet’s life. The 
pathos of her hungry and weeping baby and the joy of her delivery from want 
are involving even in the relatively sober version of Ibn Ishaq; in the non- 
normative versions of the story, and most extremely in the pseudo-Waqidl text, 
the emotions evoked by the narrative are raised to a fever pitch. It is difficult to 
imagine, for instance, that an audience heard the description of a starving Hallma 
“writhing like a snake” or a distraught Hallma rending her garments as she wailed 
for her lost foster-child without sympathetic groans and exclamations of its own. 


The tradition of popular mawlid narratives 

There is no reason to believe that the mawlid narratives contained in works such 
as al-Anwar represented “popular Islam” in the sense that they were distinctively 
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associated with Muslims who were illiterate, rural, or impoverished. There is no 
evidence that any of these texts came from other than urban settings (al-Bakri 
himself being traditionally identified as a Basran). While we know nothing about 
the socioeconomic status of the generators or audience of this material, there is 
reason to think that it crossed social strata. Certainly all of it was familiar to elite 
and learned Muslims of the period under discussion; however, some of them may 
have objected to it. It was sometimes sought out by the upper sociopolitical strata: 
al-Kazarum accuses the purveyors of wild and fanciful mawlid tales of using 
them to extract wealth from the royal treasury, which suggests that they were 
presented at court to a warm reception. 158 In addition to their reproduction or 
denunciation in some scholarly works, occasional remarks also suggest that such 
tales were presented in circles frequented by scholars. After complaining about 
the activities of women storytellers at mawlid celebrations, Ibn al-Hajj laments, 
“I have heard that [a ‘ shaykha ’] did this in the house of one of the respected schol¬ 
ars of our time ( shaykh min al-shuyukh al-mu‘tabarln ft’l-waqt) and no one cor¬ 
rected her; rather, they honored her and gave her [gifts].” 159 Speaking about the 
wild embellishments of the mawlid narrative that continued to be invented by 
popular preachers in his time, Ibn Hajar al-Haytami (d. 974 ah/1567 Ce) remarks 
that it is incumbent on the religious scholars and on any other knowledgeable per¬ 
son to set such storytellers straight or simply to arise and take leave of the gath¬ 
ering where they are holding forth. 160 Clearly scholars were sometimes present at 
such performances, and did not necessarily denounce them. 

Peter Burke has argued that in Europe before 1500, “popular culture was every¬ 
one’s culture.” Everyone, regardless of status, was familiar with the culture of the 
carnival and the folktale; in addition, the learned had a second culture that was 
unavailable to the masses. The narratives associated with the mawlid seem to 
reflect just such a situation; scholars knew the stories circulated by less-learned 
storytellers and preachers (sometimes disseminating, and sometimes denouncing 
them), even as they cultivated a more exclusive historical tradition that may have 
held less immediate appeal for ordinary Muslims. 

While the precise composition of the audience for popular mawlid narratives 
can never be known, one notable dimension of many of the non-normative 
mawlid narratives is their high degree of concern with female characters. The text 
of al-Anwar provides a striking illustration of this trend. From the point of 
Muhammad’s conception, the story is dominated by a series of women: first his 
mother Amina, then his wet-nurse Hallma, and finally his wife Khadlja. It is true 
that all of these women are fundamentally defined by their relationships to 
the Prophet; however, particularly in the case of Amina and Hallma, events are 
presented very much from their perspective. The story is narrated in their voices, 
and revolves around their experiences and concerns. In this rendition of the 
Prophet’s life, gestation and lactation eclipse revelation; even the Prophet’s own 
life culminates with courtship, marriage, and the recommencement of the cycle 
of birth. Episodes which in more normative renditions have exclusively 
male characters, such as that of the soothsayer Satlh, in al-Anwar are revised to 
include female leads: the devious Zarqa’, absent in al-Taban’s version of the tale, 
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in al-Anwar takes a role as central and vivid as that of Satlh himself. Women are 
well represented even on the supernatural plane; the male angels who herald the 
Prophet’s birth are balanced by the band of holy foremothers who attend it. 

It might seem that the earlier portions of the tale, which focus on the trans¬ 
mission of the Light of Muhammad through the spermatic substance of his 
forefathers, reflect classically patriarchal concerns. However, even in this section 
of the narrative significant attention is focused on female characters. The most 
notable example of this trend is the story of the Prophet’s great-grandmother, 
Salma, which occupies a disproportionate share of the story of the Prophet’s 
ancestors. While the Vatican manuscript of al-Anwar does not include this 
episode, it appears in the version cited by Majlisi, and thus must have entered the 
tradition at least by the sixteenth-century ah. When the Prophet’s great¬ 
grandfather, Hashim, visits her father to seek her hand, he is informed that Salma 
“is her own mistress” ( malikat nafiiha). 161 Consulted about the match, she agrees 
that Hashim seems to be an ideal husband, but insists that “I must demand a bridal 
payment and everything else I deserve from him; I cannot sell myself short (la 
usaghghir hall ).” 162 Meeting Hashim unexpectedly, Salma declares that she 
desires to marry him, and promises herself to repay any sums that he agrees to 
pay for her hand. 163 Despite Salma’s joy when the betrothal finally occurs, she 
tells Hashim’s brother the story of the stratagem by which she relieved herself of 
her previous husband, “so that he will know just what I am like and won’t neglect 
me in favor of any of his other wives.” 164 As a wealthy widow who takes a leading 
role in her own marriage negotiations, Salma is in many ways a double of 
Khadija, the heroine of the final third of al-Bakn’s work. 

The female-centered nature of much of the narrative in al-Anwar does not, of 
course, necessarily indicate that women were involved in the generation or 
framing of the story. The text is associated with the name of a male figure, and 
regardless of the degree to which al-Bakr! may have been a historical individual 
or the “author” of these tales in a conventional sense, we have no justification for 
positing that the stories originated with women. The fact that the stories of the 
Prophet’s birth and suckling are narrated in the voices of Amina and Halima does 
not, of course, tell us anything about the gender or identity of the individuals who 
first produced the narratives. However, the discrepancy between the gynocentric 
nature of many of the non-normative narratives and the relatively androcentric 
nature of much (although certainly not all) of the normative material suggests that 
there is some kind of gender differential involved. Although no proof of this sup¬ 
position is possible, it seems highly probable that women were well represented 
in the audience of the popular and semi-popular storytelling tradition, and that the 
stories’ enhanced attention to the roles and perspectives of women reflects a 
desire to cater to this audience. 

The non-normative mawlid narratives also reflect a distinctive religious 
worldview that distinguishes them from material of the more scholarly stratum, at 
least within the Sunni context. In the world of semi-popular mawlid literature 
(i.e., non-normative narratives that are nevertheless stabilized in literary form), 
there is such a thing as Islamic cosmogonic myth. The luxurious growth of 
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narratives in which lights, pearls, seas, fish, and the earth itself function as 
semi-personified actors in an eventful cosmic drama stands in stark contrast to the 
spare Qur’anic schema of creation ex nihilo, in which God says to a thing, “Be!” 
and it is. 165 The sheer physicality of the narratives is striking; things glow, sweat, 
tremble, fissure, and give birth to other things. 

The portion of the narrative dealing with the Prophet’s earthly birth and life 
also reflects a distinctive religious vision. Particularly (but not exclusively) in the 
lengthy section devoted to Halima’s tale, the story expresses a theology of fertility. 
The Prophet’s auspicious power (his baraka) is expressed through fruitfulness of 
all kinds: the growth of crops, the flowering of trees, the fecundity of flocks, the 
miraculously swift growth of children, and the nourishing power of food (which 
is more filling in the presence of the Prophet than in his absence). Again, the 
physicality of the imagery is striking. Halima’s experience of the Prophet’s 
blessings is embodied in her physical regeneration, from a gaunt and starving 
sufferer whose dry breasts torment her languishing infant to a plump and radiant 
woman capable of nourishing two children. Perhaps the central symbol of the 
story is Halima’s abundantly flowing breasts, which condenses the narrative’s 
central themes of light/whiteness/purity, nourishment, and love. It is tempting to 
wonder whether this embodied theology, with its celebration of women’s fertility 
and sustaining power, has something to do with the larger story’s focus on women 
and its possible appeal to a female audience. However, this is not an issue that can 
be resolved on the basis of the text alone, which is all that remains to us of the 
storytelling process. 

Although the precise chronological placement and socioreligious setting of 
each individual element of the story is probably impossible to determine, there is 
certainly a substantial body of narrative material about the pre-history and birth 
of the Prophet that significantly pre-dates the rise of the mawlid festival among 
Sunnis (and, in many cases, even the celebration of the mawlid as a Fatimid state 
festival). The existence of such material suggests that the pre-formation, concep¬ 
tion, and birth of the Prophet were the focus of religious interest and narrative 
elaboration long before the emergence of a yearly holiday commemorating the 
Prophet’s birthday. The narratives on this subject reflect a lively concern with 
the Prophet as a cosmic figure whose auspicious power yielded good fortune and 
prosperity in this life and whose high station with God promised his followers 
a privileged status in the life to come. Significantly, none of them focus on the 
pre-figuration of the revelation of the Qur’an or the anticipation of the normative 
dispensation of the Shari ‘a. Rather, they exalt the status of the Prophet himself 
and emphasize his cosmic centrality. 

Formal mawlid texts 

Although narratives about the Prophet’s birth had been recounted for centuries, a 
distinct genre of texts specifically devoted to the Prophet’s birth emerges only in 
the sixth-century AH/twelfth-century ce - that is, in the era of the emergence of 
the Sunni mawlid celebration. The circulation of the mawlid narratives discussed 
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earlier, to the extent that it can be geographically located, seems to have been 
disproportionately concentrated in the eastern lands of Iran and Iraq. In the era of 
the rise of the Sunni mawlid celebration, the pace and nature of mawlid production 
changed markedly, as did its geographical focus. Although the attribution of the 
earliest formal mawlid texts is in several cases uncertain, clear overall patterns do 
emerge. Geographically, no fewer than six of the earliest mawlid texts are 
attributed to scholars from Andalusia and the Maghrib; more speculatively, two 
more of the most important mawlid texts can also be traced to Andalusia (see 
Appendix). 

A scholar known for his devotional work on the Prophet Muhammad, ‘Iyad ibn 
Musa al-Yahsub! (d. 544 ah/1 149 ce) allegedly wrote a work entitled “ Risala 
badi ‘a ft bayan mawlid al-nabi (s) wa-ajdadihi wa-mi ‘rajihi wa-wafatihi wa-ba ‘d 
mujizatihi ” (“Novel treatise elucidating the Prophet’s birth, his ancestors, his 
ascent to heaven, his death, and some of his miracles”), or simply “ Risala ft 
mawlid al-nabi .” Two copies of this work are preserved in Saudi Arabia. 166 
al-Qadi ‘Iyad, a maghribi who had a career as a judge in Grenada, was a Malik! 
jurist with expertise in many areas of the religious sciences. Similar to the earli¬ 
est Sunn! mawlid attributed to al-Quda‘1, his work would seem to be a devotional 
biography in which the Prophet’s birth (and, in this case, his ascension to heaven) 
takes pride of place. Another possible mawlid text (this time, a specialized mawlid 
composition rather than a full biography of the Prophet) is attributed to ‘Iyad’s 
Andalusian contemporary Ahmad ibn Ma‘add al-Iqllshi (d. ca. 550 ah/1155 ce). 
al-Iqllshi is listed in Idah al-maknun as the author of al-Durr al-munazzam ft 
mawlid al-nabi al-a‘zam (“Arranged pearls on the birth of the greatest 
Prophet”). 167 However, there is circumstantial evidence that this attribution may 
possibly be faulty. 168 Interestingly, al-Iqllshi was the author of a hadith work 
based on al-QudaT’s Shihab} 69 

The mawlid text often assumed to be the first of the genre, Ibn Dihya’s Tanwir 
ft mawlid al-siraj al-munir, was produced by an Andalusian on a journey in the 
Muslim East. While his mawlid work is not preserved, the earliest extant mawlid 
text was produced by his exact contemporary, the maghribi Ahmad al-‘Azafl 
(d. 633 ah/1236 ce). Two preserved mawlid texts are attributed to the great 
Andalusian mystic Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638 ah/1240 ce), and one to the Andalusian 
Qur’an commentator Muhammad al-Qurtub! (d. 671 ah/1272 ce). More specula¬ 
tively, a mawlid work entitled Tall (or Zill) al-ghumama ft mawlid sayyid Tihama 
(“Dew / shadow of the cloud on the birth of the master of Tihama”) is attributed to 
one Ahmad ibn ‘All ibn SaTd, apparently a Grenadan who died in 673 ah/ 
1274-5 ce . 170 

While most of these works are either lost or obscure, there is some reason to 
think that it was in Andalusia in the seventh-century ah that two of the most 
widely circulated mawlid texts in history originated. Probably the most widely 
disseminated mawlid work in the Arab world, and the most prevalent version in 
preserved manuscripts, is best known under the title Mawlid al- ‘arus (“Mawlid of 
the bride/groom” 171 ) and attributed to the Hanball preacher Ibn al-Jawz! (d. 597 ah/ 
1200 ce). It remains in print in pamphlet form, and can still be purchased for 
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small change in Damascus today. This text exemplifies the structural and stylistic 
qualities of what may be called the “classical” prose mawlid, the model that dom¬ 
inated the genre from the late-middle ages until the twentieth century. It begins 
with an elaborate introductory passage ( dibaja ) in flowery rhymed prose. The rest 
of the text alternates passages of rhymed prose with interludes of devotional 
poetry, each of which in turn is punctuated or ended with the invocation of prayers 
upon the Prophet. The content of the body of the work is somewhat fluid, since it 
is subject to the addition, subtraction, and rearrangement of units of text. 

The clearest marker of different versions of this text is its introduction, a highly 
distinctive and stable block of rhymed prose. It begins, “Praise be to God, Who 
brought forth from the blaze on the forehead of the bride of the Presence a 
luminous dawn, and made rise in the orbits of perfection from the constellations 
(buruj) of beauty a radiant sun and moon, and chose the Master of the Two Worlds 
as a beloved, a noble one, and an emissary in pre-eternity.” 172 Very similar in 
style and content is the mawlid known as Sharaf al-Anam, which remains in 
wide circulation without any attribution of authorship; its title (“Honor of 
humankind”) is drawn, similar to that of Mawlid al-'arus, from its opening 
passage of rhymed prose. 

The true authorship of Mawlid al- ‘arils and Sharaf al-anam has long been 
obscure; their wide circulation under titles drawn from their opening lines 
suggests that their complete titles and correct authors disappeared over centuries 
of copying and recitation. The Yemeni scholar (and mawlid author) Ibn al-Dayba‘ 
(d. 944 ah/1537 ce) is supposed to have left a note in his own handwriting stating, 
“Praise be to God! The author of the book Mawlid al-nabi that begins with ‘Praise 
be to God who honored humankind with the possessor of the highest station’ is 
the shaykh and imam Shihab al-Din Ahmad ibn ‘All ibn Qasim al-Maliki 
al-Bukhari al-Andalusi al-Mursi al-Lakhml, known as al-Harm. This mawlid is 
the ninth section of his book that he composed on preaching and edifying 
religious discourses ( raqa ’iq).” Ibn al-Dayba‘ notes triumphantly that he located 
this text “after a lengthy search for the author of this work,” whose identity is “not 
known by most scholars; this is a piece of information that is worth a journey!” 
Ibn al-Dayba‘’s biographer notes that this discovery disproves the work’s wide¬ 
spread attribution to Ibn al-Jawzi. 173 Interestingly, this comment associates the 
name of Ibn al-Jawzi with the opening line of Sharaf al-anam. 

Ibn al-Dayba‘’s attribution is supported by the eighteenth-century mawlid author 
Fath Allah al-Bannanl, who attributes a characteristic passage of rhymed prose 
appearing in both Sharaf al-anam and Mawlid al- ‘arils to “the muft! of mankind” 
{mufti al-anam) Abu’l- ‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Qasim al-Malikf al-Bukhan al-Andalusi 
al-Lakhml, “known as al-Harm.” 174 Although Ibn al-Dayba‘ and al-Bannanl 
together supply a remarkably thorough identification for al-Hann, no such figure 
can be identified in biographical dictionaries covering either the Malik! school of 
law or Muslim Andalusia. Nevertheless, there seems to be little doubt that this work 
can be traced to an Andalusian Maliki. If al-Bannanl is correct in describing him 
as having moved from Bukhara to Murcia ( al-bukhari thumma’l-mursf), he is 
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unlikely to have done so later than the mid-seventh-century AH/thirteenth-century 
CE, when the latter city fell to the Christians. Certainly there must have been 
time for the work to become widely popular - and its true authorship to be 
obscured - by Ibn al-Dayba‘’s lifetime in the first-half of the tenth-century ah/ 
sixteenth-century ce. 

The references by Ibn al-Dayba‘ and al-Bannan! appear to refer to the work 
now known as Sharaf al-anam, although it too seems to have been associated with 
the name of Ibn al-Jawzi and to have shared some rhymed prose with Mawlid 
al- ‘ariis. Although the original author of the latter may never be conclusively 
identified, Hajji Khalifa tantalizingly observes that the mawlid of Ahmad ibn ‘All 
ibn Sa‘id began with the line “Praise be to God, Who brought forth from the blaze 
on the forehead of the bride of the Presence.” 175 This is the characteristic opening 
line of Mawlid al- ‘ariis, from which it draws its popular title. Although it cannot 
be known how much of the text now known as Mawlid al- ‘ariis this author’s work 
comprised, this opening line suggests that the most distinctive feature of this most 
popular of mawlid texts also originated in Spain in the seventh-century ah. 
Although the attributions of individual works are sometimes speculative, the 
cumulative evidence suggests that important elements of the mawlid tradition - 
including flowery passages of rhymed prose that were circulated and modified for 
centuries - originated in Spain, probably in the seventh-century AH/thirteenth- 
century CE. 

Texts such as Mawlid al-‘ariis and Sharaf al-anam straddle the boundary 
between authored compositions and the anonymous products of a shared 
tradition. It is clear that it was possible to borrow passages of rhymed prose and 
incorporate them into one’s own work. Passages paralleling the texts of Mawlid 
al- ‘arus and/or Sharaf al-anam appear, for instance, in a sermon on the Prophet’s 
mawlid by Shaykh al-Hurayfish (d. 801 ah/1398-9 ce ). 176 It is perhaps not coin¬ 
cidental that al-Hurayflsh’s work is presented in a work of precisely the same 
genre ( al-mawa ‘iz wa ’l-raqa ’iq ) that Ibn al-Dayba‘ attributes to the mysterious 
al-Hariri. It is in the field of preaching and exhortation, with its stylistic affinity 
for rhymed prose and its sacrifice of historical niceties in the pursuit of emotional 
response, where the literary and narrative conventions of the mawlid tradition 
were nurtured. 

In content, the texts of the Mawlid al-‘ariis tradition reproduce the major 
elements of the semi-popular cosmogonic and birth narratives familiar from 
al-Anwar and related sources. They feature versions of the Ka‘b and Jabir 
narratives and of Amina’s account of the Prophet’s birth, as well as elaborate 
versions of the story of Hallma. They are distinguished from other examples of 
that narrative tradition mainly by their shorter length, which is appropriate for 
performance in a single sitting, and by their higher degree of literary ornamentation. 
Passages of loose, flowery rhymed prose alternate with narrative hadlth reports, 
which are presented in unrhymed prose. Devotional poetry is interspersed 
throughout, and may (as is the case in the modern period) have been recited or 
sung by participants in a mawlid ceremony. 
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Both the geographical focus and the literary and religious style of mawlid 
composition shifted sharply in the following century. No fewer than eleven authors 
who lived in Damascus and died between 727 ah/1327 ce and 842 ah/1438 ce (a 
period of little more than a century) are credited with the composition of formal 
mawlid works. Mawlid works were also produced by authors from other regions 
who lived in or visited Syria; over time, the production of mawlids seems to have 
spread into other areas of the Islamic world. The mawlid texts produced by what 
may be termed the “Damascus school” share a number of distinctive features. One 
is their scrupulous avoidance of the expansive and fanciful cosmogonic narratives 
typical of the mawlid genre up to this point in time. No longer is the creation of 
the Prophet depicted in terms of radiant pearls, divine veils, or droplets of creative 
sweat. The texts do emphasize the chronological priority of Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood and the purity of his lineage, but only to the extent that these motifs had been 
incorporated into the mainstream scholarly tradition. The narrative elements in 
these mawlids are similarly limited to the better-authenticated of the relevant texts. 
For instance, the story of the dream in which Amina is instructed to protect her 
baby with a special apotropaic formula and to name him Muhammad, and the 
motif of the light that beams forth to illuminate the castles of Syria, continue to 
appear. The story of the soothsayer Satlh, represented in the mainstream history of 
al-Tabari, is frequently featured. The more elaborate narrative familiar from such 
sources as al-Bakri and al-Bayhaqi, in which Amina is attended by heavenly hand¬ 
maidens and the newborn instantly seized by angels, is consistently excluded. The 
Halima narrative, when it appears at all, is limited to the relatively sober version 
presented by Ibn Ishaq. 

To a certain extent, the scholarly mawlid tradition seems to represent a reaction 
to the lush storytelling tradition associated with the Prophet’s mawlid and to the 
extra-canonical accounts of creation featured so prominently in that tradition. The 
mawlid of Ibrahim ibn ‘Umar al-Ja‘bari (d. 732 ah/1332 ce) is a case in point. 
“Praise be to God,” it begins, “who originated the creation of human beings from 
clay, then breathed into it His spirit and made the closest of the angels prostrate 
themselves before him; then He made his progeny from an extract of base water, 
and deposited his sperm in a secure resting place. Then He changed it into a clot 
of blood, then into a clump, then into bones which He covered with flesh in the 
best of forms. Blessed is God, the best of creators!” 177 Given the centrality of the 
theme of the pre-existence of Muhammad in the mawlid tradition as a whole, it 
seems implausible that al-Ja‘bari was unaware of the expectation that a narrative 
celebrating the Prophet’s birth would begin with the creation and migration of the 
Light of Muhammad. al-Ja‘bari’s detailed evocation of the Qur’anic account of 
human creation appears as an obvious, if tacit, rebuke to those who circulated 
noncanonical creation narratives in the name of the mawlid. 

In a somewhat similar vein, Ibn Kathir opens his mawlid work as follows: 
“Praise be to God, who illuminated the world with the appearance of the Master 
of Messengers and dispelled the shadows of falsity with the light of manifest 
truth, when people had been passing in ways of ignorance.” 178 Following the first 
section of the text, which (in accordance with the classical sources) mentions the 
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radiance of ‘Abd Allah’s forehead and the light that shone from his mother to the 
castles of Syria, Ibn Kathlr begins the second section as follows: “When God 
wished to bring forth His servant and messenger Muhammad into this world, and 
to make manifest the light of His guidance to all in existence...” 179 In Ibn 
Kathlr’s mawlid, the light of the Prophet is not the primordial substance from 
which the elements of the cosmos were brought forth, but the light of guidance 
and truth. Unlike in the more popular tradition of mawlid narrative, the motif of 
the Prophet’s light is firmly linked to his role as a recipient of revelation and a 
teacher of right guidance. 

In the Damascus mawlids, the traditional framework in which mawlid 
narratives focused on the events of the Prophet’s birth and childhood and ended 
before he reached adulthood (or, at the latest, with his marriage to Khadlja) is 
abandoned. In some cases, the Damascus mawlids have no narrative structure at 
all; pursuing edification rather than entertainment, they simply enumerate facts 
about the Prophet. This is true of the mawlid of al-Ja‘ban. Although al-Ja‘ban 
explicitly states that his work was composed in honor of the Prophet’s birthday, 180 
he carefully avoids the prevalent narratives about the Prophet’s actual birth in 
favor of a didactic enumeration of facts about the Prophet’s life. Much of the work 
takes the form of lists. It includes sections on the meaning of prophethood 
(nubuwa), the impeccability ( ‘isma) of the prophets and whether they are supe¬ 
rior to angels; the Prophet’s birth; his names; his lineage; his physical appearance; 
his moral qualities; his food and clothing; his early life; the beginning of his 
prophetic mission; various facts about the revelation of the Qur’an; the Prophet’s 
night journey to heaven; his emigration to Medina; events that occurred in 
Medina; the Prophet’s death; prophecies about Muhammad from previous scrip¬ 
tures; prophecies from soothsayers and jinns; and the Prophet’s miracles. 

Even when they do involve substantial narrative, the scholarly mawlids that 
begin to appear in the eighth-century ah routinely involve discussions of factual 
and interpretive questions that interrupt any narrative flow. The narrative portion 
of a mawlid by the Damascene scholar Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Zamlakam 
(d. 727 ah/1327 Ce) ends with Ibn Ishaq’s account of Halima’s story. However, 
this is far from being the culmination of the text. He follows the story with a 
detailed discussion of several relevant points. After explaining the reasons why 
the Prophet was confided to the care of a wet-nurse in the first place, 
al-Zamlakam provides an alternative account of the incident of the “opening of 
the chest.” He explains that the two narratives recount different incidents, one of 
them occurring when the Prophet was in the care of his wet-nurse and the other 
preceding his night journey to heaven, in his adulthood. al-Zamlakan!, a sufi as 
well as a jurist, provides a thorough symbolic interpretation of the details of each 
version. 181 The remainder of the mawlid, about a third of the whole, comprises 
an enumeration of the various ways in which the Prophet Muhammad was 
distinguished from all previous prophets. Similarly, Ibn Kathir’s mawlid, although 
it does narrate the Prophet’s birth and early life up to Ibn Ishaq’s account of 
Hallma’s story, culminates with a substantial section on the physical and moral 
attributes of the Prophet. 182 
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A similarly pedantic approach, and a similarly scrupulous avoidance of the 
more popular narratives about the Prophet’s birth, is discernible in a mawlid 
composed by the distinguished Qur’anic scholar Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Jazari (d. 833 ah/1429 ce). al-Jazari offers thoughtful factual discussions of 
the number of generations between the Prophet’s ancestors IsmaTl and ‘Adnan 
and of the dates of his conception and birth. 183 He debates whether Muhammad 
was the only prophet to be bom circumcised and with his umbilical cord cut. 184 
In connection with the report that eavesdropping spirits were pelted with shooting 
stars after the birth of Muhammad, he ponders whether being hit by a shooting 
star would kill a jinnl . 185 Al-Jazari’s mawlid provides a concise account of the 
Prophet’s biography, providing more narrative interest than al-Ja‘bari’s but 
avoiding popular narratives such as those associated with al-Bakri. 

The mawlid texts of the “Damascus school” are also distinctive in that they 
seem to be specifically intended for ritualized public reading. It is not clear at 
what point the custom of mawlid recitation (qira ’a) became prevalent. While the 
existence of mawlid narratives can be documented at quite an early period, it 
is not clear that they were intended for ritual recitation or not. A text such as 
al-Anwar could be read aloud (or orally reproduced) in multiple sessions, as is 
demonstrated by later practice, but it is unclear whether its original Sitz im Leben 
was devotional practice during the month of the Prophet’s birth or simply non- 
seasonal popular amusement. The first surviving work explicitly associated with 
the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday, al-‘Azafi’s al-Durr al-munazzam, is 
more a sourcebook than a script; it is too lengthy and too eclectic to be recited in 
full in the context of a mawlid celebration. Of course, the oral presentation of 
scholarly works was the norm in the premodem period, but such scholarly 
dictation does not constitute the kind of pious performance associated with later 
mawlid works. By the time that mawlid production flourished in eighth-century ah 
Damascus, however, the genre seems to have been adapted to oral performance in 
the context of mawlid celebrations. One sign of this is the modest dimensions of 
the mawlid texts produced in this period, most of which could easily be read aloud 
in a single sitting. Occasional references to the reading or recitation (qira’a) 
of the mawlid also begin to appear. In one of the several mawlid texts he 
composed, the Syrian jurist and litterateur al-Hasan ibn Habib (d. 779 ah/1377 ce) 
writes that if time allowed, “we would read a mawlid on every day or night.” 186 
Ibn al-Jazan (d. 833 ah/1429 ce) describes various elements of the celebration of 
the Prophet’s birthday, including “the reading/recitation of [the Prophet’s] noble 
mawlid.” 1 * 7 

The recitation of formally composed, scholarly mawlid texts was probably an 
alternative and a response to more informal storytelling on the occasion of the 
mawlid celebration. Ibn al-Hajj states that women 

gather for a mawlid... only with a woman in attendance whom they claim is 
a teacher (shaykha) according to their custom ( ‘ala ‘urfihinna). She may be - 
and this is usually the case - one of those women who enters into the 
interpretation of the Book of God; she interprets, tells the stories of the 
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prophets, and adds and subtracts. Sometimes she falls into explicit disbelief 
(al-kufr al-sarlh) without being aware of it, and there is no one to prevent her 
or set her straight. 188 

Ibn al-Hajj associates his disapproval of such women with the general 
condemnation of the activities of popular storytellers ( qussas ); however, he con¬ 
siders female storytellers particularly pernicious because of their limited access 
to books and their lesser ability to distinguish sound from forged material. 189 
Based on Ibn al-Hajj’s description, it does not seem that the Prophet’s birth was 
the exclusive subject of such storytelling on the occasion of the mawlid. However, 
it seems very likely that the lush material on the Prophet’s birth represented part 
of the “stories of the prophets” that were presented at such gatherings. 

Against this background, the major objective of the scholarly mawlids that 
began to appear in Damascus in the eighth-century AH/fourteenth-century ce was 
to replace the copious popular narratives surrounding the Prophet’s birth with 
material deemed more legitimate. Narratives such as those associated with 
al-Bakn, although “canonical” in the sense that they clearly enjoyed wide accep¬ 
tance and careful cultivation over a period of many centuries, were replaced in the 
newer mawlids by narratives from the official scholarly canon. This agenda is 
clear from the content of the mawlid texts of the Damascus school, which 
consistently present the relevant narratives from hadith compilations and from the 
mainstream historical works of Ibn Ishaq and al-Taban, while shunning the 
ubiquitous narratives associated with figures such as al-Bakn. The essential 
problem addressed by these texts was the circulation of spurious stories. As much 
is suggested by the text of Ibn Kathlr’s mawlid, which begins with striking 
emphasis: “This [work] mentions some of the hadith and historical texts relating 
to the birth of the Messenger of God which are transmitted and accepted by the 
accomplished, accurate scholars and by the masters of textual criticism” ( dhikr 
al-ahadlth wa’l-athar al-manqiila al-maqbula ‘inda al-huffaz al-mutqinln 
wa’l-a’imma al-naqidln). 190 The continuing vitality of the storytelling tradition is 
clear from a much later mawlid, that of Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml (d. 973 ah/1565 ce). 
Among the reprehensible features of the mawlid celebration in his time, 
al-Haytami lists the fact that 

in those mawlids, they bring someone who reads to them the noble mawlid 
according to the manner to which the preachers ( al-wu“az ) have become 
accustomed in these times. That is objectionable in the extreme, because most 
of it is lies, falsehoods, and inventions; what is more, they continue to generate 
even more objectionable and offensive material for it ( lam yazalu yuwalliduna 
flhi ma huwa aqbah wa-asmaj), which is not licit to transmit or to hear. 191 

Indeed, there is a clear correlation between the composition of scholarly mawlid 
texts and the expression of opposition to the more popular traditions of story¬ 
telling and preaching (wa ‘z). As we have seen, several scholarly mawlid authors 
are also on record as having denounced al-Bakn’s Anwar (see earlier, p. 9). 
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Others produced separate works critiquing the activities of storytellers and 
preachers. The mawlid author Zayn al-Din al-Traqi (d. 806 ah/1404 ce) wrote a 
composition warning of the deviations of the qussas. 192 The most zealous defender 
of the legal legitimacy of the mawlid celebration, Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, also 
produced a work in denunciation of popular storytellers. The incident that 
precipitated the composition gives some idea of the kind of material that 
aroused the ire of scholars. al-Suyuti was moved to action when he was consulted 
about the statements of a particular qass. Among other things, the latter was relat¬ 
ing that when verse 21:107 of the Qur’an was revealed, which states that “We sent 
you only as a mercy to the worlds,” the Prophet asked the angel Gabriel whether 
he had received any of this mercy. Gabriel replied in the affirmative. Before his 
own creation, God had created thousands of angels named Gabriel; when God 
asked each one, “Who am I?” it did not know the answer and melted away. The 
present angel Gabriel survived only because the Light of Muhammad instructed it 
to reply, “You are God, than whom there is no other deity.” 193 The themes of this 
story, the pre-existence of the Light of Muhammad and the Prophet’s cosmic 
salvific role, are of course also the predominant motifs of the mawlid genre. 

The degree of respectability and authentication of a given narrative, of course, 
was very much in the eye of the beholder. As we have seen, the Muntaqa of 
al-Kazarunl includes a rich selection of the more elaborate “popular” narratives 
about the Prophet’s pre-existence, birth, and nursing. However, in the introduction 
to his work he presents the following lament: “What are these lying mawlids (ma 
hadhihi al-mawalid al-akadhib)'? What are these mockeries and wonders? What 
are these inventions, fables, and falsehoods that have no basis at all, consisting of 
forged reports?” 194 He presents his own work, in contrast, as “the most truthful of 
mawlids ” (in his terminology, mawalld, singular milad). The reports contained in 
it are rational and acceptable (ma ‘quia, maqbiila ) and have been transmitted from 
trustworthy persons. 195 

al-Kazarunl, a student of the great hadlth specialist al-Mizzi, 196 cannot have 
been unaware that there existed criteria according to which his own material was 
unacceptable. Its comparative respectability clearly resulted from the contrast 
with far more disreputable stories. While the bulk of al-Kazarum’s mawlid mate¬ 
rial is “popular” or noncanonical with respect to the more rigorous standards of 
his Damascene contemporaries, it is clear that there was a far more wild and 
unruly form of storytelling in contrast to which it appeared sober and scholarly. 
As is demonstrated by the textual comparisons above, it is certainly true that 
much of the narrative tradition preserved by al-Kazarunl was fairly textually 
stable and widely circulated in written form; it is unsurprising that the oral 
practice of storytelling was far freer and produced results of an even more vivid 
character. It may be that the pseudo-Waqidl mawlid text is the closest we will ever 
come to encountering such orally improvised premodem narratives. 

Mawlid narratives such as the Ka‘b and Jabir traditions and the text of 
al-Anwar (as well as the material transmitted by al-Kazarunl) may be regarded as 
examples of “midcult,” a level of medieval Islamic culture “situated between the 
great and little traditions and drawing on both.” 197 The narratives often display 
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knowledge of Qur’an, hadlth, and the scholarly historical tradition, while molding 
and embellishing their base materials in ways that reflect folkloric storytelling 
techniques. They also represent a median level in terms of the continuum between 
written and oral culture. They are available to us because they were committed to 
writing, and al-Dhahabl’s lament about the prevalence of al-Bakn’s works in the 
booksellers’ market suggests their entrenchment in the world of literacy. The 
plasticity of the stories and the fairly free circulation of episodes and motifs 
suggest, however, that they were also sustained and reproduced in the context of 
oral performance. In these ways, they resemble what Peter Burke has described as 
“chapbook culture” in early modern Europe. 198 The cheap pamphlets in which 
such materials continue to circulate in the present day may indeed be the equiva¬ 
lent of chapbooks. 

The more scholarly and sober mawlid texts of the Damascus school did not 
succeed in displacing the more exuberant mawlid narratives that we have 
surveyed earlier in this chapter. Unlike the mawlid of Ibn Kathir, which was 
rediscovered fairly recently in an apparently unique manuscript located outside of 
the Islamic world, al-Bakri’s Anwar exists in multiple manuscripts and is cur¬ 
rently in print in several different editions; it can be bought cheaply and easily in 
Cairo today. The manuscript record, and the appearance of excerpts in texts from 
various eras, indicates that narratives from al-Anwar were reproduced and circu¬ 
lated in every century until the present. The narrative contained in al-Anwar has 
also been perpetuated in popular mawlid chanting. A text currently in circulation 
under the title Mawlid al-Nur recounts episodes from the biography of the 
Prophet that are distinctive to al-Anwar} 99 

al-Anwar is not, however, the only representative of the non-normative 
tradition that continued to flourish after the rise of scholarly mawlids. Mawlids 
continued to be composed within the semi-popular storytelling tradition, 200 and 
earlier literary mawlids of a more flowery devotional cast continued to be 
circulated and redacted. For instance, an undated manuscript entitled Kitab sharaf 
al-anam ft mawlid man zallahu al-ghumam (“The honor of humankind on the 
birth of the one who was shaded by the cloud”) presents an unusually complete 
version of the text known as Sharaf al-anam, attributed to the famous ShafiT 
jurist Taj al-Dln al-Subkl (d. 769 ah/1368 ce ). 201 It is not inconceivable that al- 
Subk! might have produced a version of this work, although none is ascribed to 
him in the bio-bibliographical sources; in terms of his lifetime, his residence in 
Damascus, and his membership in the ShafiT school, he fits neatly into the 
overall pattern of mawlid authorship. In any case, the manuscript suggests 
continuing efforts to disseminate this influential mawlid text and provide it with 
a respectable provenance - one that, given al-Subki’s favorable attitudes toward 
some forms of devotional practice, offered a somewhat plausible figurehead for a 
popular but controversial text. The manuscript contains several other narratives of 
a pious but entertaining character, suggesting the context in which Sharaf 
al-anam continued to flourish. 

Similarly, a version of the text of Mawlid al- ‘ariis appears in a manuscript 
entitled Durar al-bihar ft mawlid al-mukhtar (“Pearls of the seas on the birth of 
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the Chosen One”). 202 The manuscript is an autograph copy by its author, Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Makklya, dated the thirteenth of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, 
876 ah/ 1471 CE. Ibn Makklya, a native of Nablus, was a man of some scholarly 
training who achieved renown as a preacher (wa Hz) at the Umayyad Mosque of 
Damascus. 203 While Ibn Makklya almost certainly originated little (if any) of the 
material presented in this mawlid, its compilation was clearly a sufficiently 
honorable accomplishment to warrant presentation under his own name and title. 

Although it is impossible to determine with certainty the audiences that 
sustained the popularity of works such as Mawlid al- ‘arils, the texts themselves 
are sometimes suggestive. In particular, there is reason to believe that some of the 
most influential mawlid texts may have been shaped by the interests of women, 
and more particularly by performance in the context of women’s life-cycle rituals. 
It is known from textual references that at least by the ninth-century AH/fifteenth- 
century ce, mawlids were sometimes performed as elements of wedding celebra¬ 
tions (see Chapter 2); while this argument must remain speculative, it is tempting 
to infer that this may have been a context that helped to shape the text of Mawlid 
al- ‘arils. In the context of the work Mawlid al- ‘arils as a whole, the image of 
Amina parallels that of the Prophet himself. Each is depicted as a figure of radiant 
beauty; like the bride Amina, the Prophet is characterized as an “ ‘arus,” a gender- 
neutral term that in classical Arabic can refer to either a bride or groom. A 
distinctive feature of the mawlid is a lengthy interlude of verse vividly evoking 
Amina’s luminous and triumphant appearance at her wedding. This poetry 
appears in various different manuscripts of the text; its variability suggests oral 
transmission and popular use. 204 Its content suggests the strong possibility that it 
was modeled on the actual wedding practices of the era in which it was produced. 
It describes Amina’s performance of a wedding procession, or zaffa, which 
remains a prominent feature of such celebrations in many parts of the Islamic 
world until today. The bride’s appearance in gowns of various colors (often on 
successive days of the festivities) is also a widely known custom. Sitting on a 
throne (kursi) on a dais ( manassa ) is similarly widespread. The poem’s use of 
distinctive vocabulary, such as the verb naqqata (to give nuqut, bridal gifts) also 
suggests that it evokes actual wedding festivities. Although it is impossible to 
determine the actual composition of the text’s original audiences, it seems 
plausible to infer that - like Amina’s account of her labor with the Prophet - the 
loving evocation of Amina’s nuptials represented a numinously heightened 
rendition of a widespread facet of female experience. 

The centrality of the wedding in Mawlid al- ‘arus is not unique to that text. It 
is reminiscent of the fulsome treatment of Khadlja’s wedding to Muhammad in 
the popular narrative of the Prophet’s life, represented in the text of al-Bakn. 
ShTite mawlids (for instance, those of ‘All and Fatima) also typically culminate 
with the main character’s marriage. A modern published mawlid of ‘All (of 
unknown authorship and date) ends with a loving evocation of his marriage 
festivities, centering on Fatima’s successive appearances in different sets of finery 
and the poetry that was recited in each case. 205 The role of the wedding as a focal 
point of popular narratives need not be of unduly profound significance; a wedding 
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is an appropriate “happy ending” for a diverting narrative, or (in the case of 
Amina’s wedding) an engaging set piece likely to maintain the interest of a 
popular audience. Given that popular mawlid narratives are a form of religious 
expression as well as a kind of folk entertainment, however, it is worth unfolding 
the possible religious significance of this motif. Amina’s marriage to ‘Abd Allah, 
similar to Hallma’s loving encounter with the infant Prophet and Khadlja’s 
wedding with her beloved Muhammad, all represent moments when women 
become the recipients of extraordinary divine favor through their connection with 
the person of the Prophet. They all do so through traditional female roles (bride, 
mother, wet-nurse, wife) that would have been familiar and accessible to women 
in mawlid audiences. Through empathetic listening to stories of these women’s 
encounters with the numinous reality of the Prophet, ordinary women (and men) 
may have hoped to access the auspicious power of these events. The contagious¬ 
ness of baraka may in some sense have operated through narrative, as well as 
through the more conventional means of physical contact with the holy. 

Conclusion 

The checkered history of mawlid narrative suggests a complex interplay among 
various levels of Islamic society and culture. It supports neither a unilateral 
“trickle-down” model nor its inverse, a model in which the agendas and beliefs of 
ordinary Muslims operated independently of the input and direction of scholarly 
elites. On the one hand, the most “popular” material available to us through the 
written record shows evidence of extensive knowledge drawn from the normative 
tradition. The basic factual framework of the story (as well as many of its details) 
is familiar from scholarly sources such as the Sira of Ibn Ishaq; even the more 
exotic narratives, such as the cosmogony revolving around the Light of 
Muhammad, reflect the influence of religiously sophisticated figures such as Sahl 
al-Tustan. However, despite the wide prevalence of factual conventions and 
narrative and exegetical motifs from the scholarly tradition, scholars were clearly 
incapable of unilaterally guiding or controlling the material circulating in the 
broader society. Non-canonical mawlid narratives preceded the composition of 
scholarly mawlid texts in time and exceeded them in popularity. Mawlid texts 
such as those of al-Ja‘bari and Ibn Kathir, which were written as elite responses 
and alternatives to the more objectionable material in popular circulation, gener¬ 
ally failed to achieve wide currency; they have been re-introduced into public 
consciousness only by the efforts of parties to the modern mawlid debate, who 
revisited isolated manuscripts to highlight the participation of distinguished 
scholars in the mawlid tradition. Non-canonical material was so successful that it 
eventually penetrated the preserve of elite scholarship; by the time the distin¬ 
guished scholar al-Barzanji composed his mawlid in the eighteenth-century, 
motifs such as the “heavenly handmaidens” attending Amina were acceptable 
even to many respected authorities. If any distinctive social or professional group 
exercised disproportionate control over the dissemination of mawlid narratives, it 
was probably the wu “az (preachers) and munshidun (chanters) whose performances 
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delighted broad audiences. The female shaykhs deplored by Ibn al-Hajj and the 
preachers whose activities are described by Ibn Hajar al-Haytami were the 
immediate agents whose choices and proclivities shaped the mawlid tradition. 
They themselves, however, must have been influenced both from “above” and 
from “below,” drawing basic facts and motifs from books and scholars while 
catering to the desires of their audiences. 



2 Gifts and reciprocity in the 
celebration of the mawlid 


As a new religious practice, the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday required 
justification by scholars who encouraged or condoned it. The observance of the 
occasion of the Prophet’s birth was often conceptualized by jurists as a form of 
reciprocation for God’s bestowal of the Prophet Muhammad. In this view, the 
Prophet himself was a gift conferred on the Muslim community and, indeed, on 
all of humanity; the bestowal of such a momentous gift required thanks, which 
were constituted by the celebration of the mawlid. The Damascene Shafi‘1 Abu 
Shama (d. 665 ah/1268 ce) justifies the celebration of the mawlid on the basis 
that, in addition to involving charity toward the poor and the expression of love 
for the Prophet, it constitutes “thanks to God for what he has bestowed [upon His 
creatures] by creating His Messenger, whom He sent as a mercy to the worlds.” 1 

Ibn Rajab al-Hanball (d. 795 ah/1392 ce) presents a longer and more rigorous 
exposition of the same idea. He bases his discussion on a hadith tradition in 
which the Prophet is questioned about his custom of fasting on Monday and 
replies that “that is the day on which I was born, and on which prophecy was 
[first] revealed to me.” Ibn Rajab argues that this text indicates that it is desirable 
to fast on the anniversaries of God’s benefactions upon His servants. 

The greatest of God’s benefactions towards this community is bringing forth 
Muhammad to them, commissioning him as a prophet and sending him to 
them, as God said, “God did confer a great favor on the believers when He 
sent among them a messenger from among themselves” [Qur’an 3:164], The 
benefaction towards the community in sending him as a prophet is greater 
than the benefaction towards them in creating the heavens and the earth, the 
sun and the moon, the winds, the night and the day, sending down rain, 
bringing forth vegetation, etc.; all of these benefactions included people who 
disbelieved in God, His messengers, and the meeting with Him and 
exchanged His benefactions for ingratitude/disbelief (kufr). As for the 
benefaction of sending Muhammad as a prophet, by means of it are completed 
the welfare of this world and the next, and because of it is perfected God’s 
religion which He desires for His servants, and whose acceptance is the cause 
of their felicity in this world and the next. To fast on a day on which these 
benefactions from God towards His servants are renewed is right and good 
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(hasan jamil ); it falls under the rubric of reciprocating benefactions with 
thanks at the times when they are renewed. 

Ibn Rajab continues his discussion with an oblique reference to a hadlth text in 
which the Prophet finds the Jews of Medina fasting on ‘Ashura’. Asked why they 
are fasting, they reply that they are doing so in thanksgiving for God’s delivering 
Moses from Pharaoh. 

Similar to this is fasting on the day of ‘Ashura’, because on it God delivered 
Noah from drowning and on it He delivered Moses and his people from 
Pharaoh and his armies and drowned them in the sea, so Noah and Moses 
fasted on it in thanks to God, and the Messenger of God [Muhammad] fasted 
on it in emulation of God’s [other] prophets. He said to the Jews, “We are 
more worthy of Moses than you are,” and fasted on [‘Ashura’] and ordered 
[the Muslims] to fast on it. 2 

Whereas the “thanks” envisioned by Ibn Rajab appear to be limited to the pious 
practice of fasting in commemoration of the Prophet’s birth, a legal opinion 
attributed to Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam (d. 852 ah/1449 ce) uses a similar argument 
to justify a much wider range of celebratory activities. The textual basis of his 
position is the hadlth about the Jews and the fast of ‘Ashura’ already cited by Ibn 
Rajab. Ibn Hajar’s statement resembles that of Ibn Rajab closely enough to sug¬ 
gest dependence, although his wording seems to imply that his argument is novel. 
Whether or not the passage represents unacknowledged borrowing from Ibn 
Rajab, the conception of “thanks” is broadened considerably. “Thanks to God,” 
writes Ibn Hajar, “are constituted by the various forms of worship, such as 
prostration, fasting, almsgiving, and [Qur’anic] recitation.” Later in the fatwa, he 
reiterates and expands on this point: 

As for what is performed on [the day of the mawlid ], one should limit oneself 
to what expresses thanks to God, such as the things that have already been 
mentioned: [Qur’anic] recitation, serving food, almsgiving, and recitation of 
praise [poems] about the Prophet and asceticism which motivate people to 
perform good deeds and act in view of the next world ( al-mada’ih 
al-nabawlya wa’l-zuhdlya al-muharrika li’l-qulub ila fi‘1 al-khayr 
wa 7- ‘amal li ’l-akhira). 


Ibn Hajar’s only rigorous limitation on the forms of celebration is that they be 
neutral ( mubah ) under the sharl'a; anything that is forbidden ( haram ) or objec¬ 
tionable ( makruh ) should be forbidden. 3 

Jalal al-Dln al-Suyuti (d. 911 ah/1505 ce) discovers another textual basis for 
the celebration of the mawlid that similarly rests on the principle of shukr 
al-ni‘ma. This is a hadlth stating that the Prophet made a birth sacrifice (the 
‘aqlqa, ordinarily offered seven days after the birth of a child) on his own behalf 
after the beginning of his prophetic mission. al-Suyuti argues that it is known that 
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the Prophet’s grandfather performed the ‘aqlqa for him in his infancy. Since the 
‘aqlqa is not ordinarily performed a second time in a person’s lifetime, the only 
reasonable explanation for the Prophet’s repetition of the sacrifice is that he did so 

in order to express thanks for God’s creation of him as a mercy to the worlds 
and as an honor to his community, just as he used to invoke blessings upon 
(yusalli ‘ala) himself. Thus, it is desirable ( mustahabb ) for us as well to 
express thanks for his birth by the gathering of brethren, the serving of food 
(it ‘am al-ta ‘am), and similar forms of pious activity ( wujuh al-qurubat) and 
expressions of delight ( izhar al-masarrat). 4 

Opponents of the mawlid celebration also invoked the concept of reciprocity in 
support of their critiques. Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737 ah/1336 CE), who regards the 
Prophet’s birthday as an unusually blessed time of year, nevertheless (as we shall 
see) objects to the institution of celebratory activities in commemoration of the 
event. His rejection of the practice is based not only on its classification as a bid‘a 
(innovation) but also on the idea that it is a perverted form of reciprocity. The 
underlying logic is most thoroughly expressed in his discussion of the night of the 
mi‘raj, believed to have occurred on the twenty-seventh of the month of Rajab. 
Ibn al-Hajj states that the exemplary early generations of Muslims ( al-salaf ) glo¬ 
rified this night in honor of the Prophet by increasing their devotions, lengthening 
the “standing” during their prayers, and engaging in supplication and weeping 
( al-tadarru' wa ’l-buka ), in addition to other good customs. All of this constituted 
“the glorification of that which God has glorified” ( ta ‘zlm ma ‘azzamahu allah) 
as well as obedience to the sunna of the Prophet, who commanded the believers 
to “expose themselves to the fragrant waftings ( nafahat ) of God.” This blessed 
night, on which God multiplied the reward for the five daily prayers to equal fifty 
or even seven hundred, is surely one of these “fragrant waftings.” 

This is great favor from One Who is generous and without need ( hadha 
huwa ’l-fadl al- ‘azim min ghani karlm ); when [that night] came, they recip¬ 
rocated it ( qabaluha ) with what has just been mentioned, as thanks from 
them to their Lord for what He bestowed upon them and rendered to them 
(shukran minhum li-mawlahum ‘ala ma manahahum wa-awlahum). 5 

The proper reciprocity of the early Muslims, however, had been replaced by 
more recent generations of Muslims by a distorted form of thanks. Speaking of 
another popular holiday, Ibn al-Hajj remarks that “this is a night of exceeding 
virtue ( hadhihi ’l-layla zadat fadllatuha), and what follows from an increase in 
virtue is an increase in the thanks that it merits through the performance of acts 
of obedience ( al-ta‘at ) and the like. [However], some people, instead of increas¬ 
ing thanks, have increased innovations on it.” This is “the reverse of reciprocating 
that with thanks for the increase in virtue” ( ‘aks muqabalat dhalika bi’l-shukr 
li-ziyadat al-fadila) and “the opposite of giving thanks for benefactions, like for 
like” ( didd shukr al-ni ‘am sawa ’an bi-sawa ). 6 Similarly, Ibn al-Hajj argues, the 
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celebration of the Prophet’s birthday represents a misguided form of reciprocation. 
“It would have been obligatory for [people] to increase their devotions and good 
works in [the month of Rab!‘ al-Awwal] in thanks to the Lord for these great 
blessings that He has bestowed upon us,” he writes; instead, people engage in 
sinful and disruptive innovations. 7 

A similar understanding of the underlying rationale of the mawlid celebration 
is reflected in a fatwa by the North African jurist al-Haffar (d. 811 ah/1408 CE). 
He argues that property whose income a woman had assigned to the celebration 
of the mawlid should be re-allocated to the aid of the indigent. This would fulfill 
the woman’s underlying intent in endowing the mawlid celebration in a more 
legally suitable manner, al-Haffar reasons, because it would be done by way of 
“thanking God [for] His benefaction towards His servants in the birth of the 
Noble Prophet, who was the means of saving them from hellfire; this is occasion 
for thanks, and that can only be in the legally valid manner.” 8 Here again, the 
jurist suggests replacing an inappropriate form of thanks with a more fitting act 
of reciprocation. 

The idea that favors require reciprocation is deeply rooted in the Islamic 
tradition. As discussed by Kevin Reinhart in his landmark study Before 
Revelation, “thanking the benefactor” is one of the fundamental principles of 
Muslim moral thought. Reinhart argues that the application of this principle 
underwent a transformation between 400 and 600 ah. While early Muslim 
thinkers such as al-Hasan al-Basn defined the “thanks” owed to the divine 
benefactor as obedience to the divine command, by the sixth century, Reinhart 
argues, “Thanking is intellectual (or emotional...). Thanks is no longer a 
response implying action.” 9 Reinhart roots this putative shift in the transformation 
of Islamic theological attitudes. “It seems clear,” he writes, “that in the period 
450-550 ah the transactional nature of the human-divine relationship is lost. ... 
Thanking God becomes something categorically different from thanking another 
human being.” 10 

Reinhart’s insightful reading of the theological literature, however, does not 
encompass all of the domains in which ideas of reciprocity and thanking were 
applied by late-medieval Muslims. The debate over the legitimacy of the mawlid 
illustrates that thanks could still be deployed as a “response requiring action.” In 
arguing that the celebration of the mawlid (with all of its component acts of wor¬ 
ship, giving, and rejoicing) constituted thanks for the divine gift of the Prophet, 
Ibn Hajar used the principle of shukr al-mun ‘im as a productive legal precept 
justifying substantively novel forms of Islamic piety. It should be emphasized that 
the idea that the Prophet is a gift for which we may thank God with any pious 
action expressive of gratitude and joy departs quite sharply from more limited 
understandings of adherence to the sunna. The believer’s relationship with God 
and the Prophet, rather than being strictly limited to obedience and emulation, 
becomes one of reciprocity and exchange. 

The conceptualization of the Prophet as a gift, and of the celebration of his 
mawlid as a form of thanks, reflects an overall model that also informs 
devotees’ understanding of the individual components of the mawlid celebration. 
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A transactional model emphasizing relationships of reciprocity and exchange 
underlies supporters’ understanding of activities as externally diverse as the 
donation of money, the serving of food, and the composition and performance of 
mawlid texts. Because it involved monetary expenditure and the serving of a 
meal, mawlid recitation was concretely linked with these other forms of piety. 
Because it created a relationship of reciprocity that elicited rewards from God, it 
was structurally equivalent to them. All three in some sense represented counter¬ 
gifts for God’s supreme gift of the Prophet Muhammad, and were expected to 
evoke further divine bounties in return. 

al-Qari’ al-HarawI (d. 1014 ah/ 1606 ce) expresses the interrelationship of the 
various components of the classical model of mawlid piety explicitly in the intro¬ 
duction to his mawlid text al-Mawrid al-rawi fl mawlid al-nabl. He begins the 
passage by citing Ibn Hajar’s argument that the mawlid celebration legitimately 
involves all licit activities expressing thanks ( shukr ) to God for the bestowal of 
the Prophet. Citing the example of a religious scholar who prepared and distrib¬ 
uted food in celebration of the Prophet’s birthday, al-Qari’ al-Harawi remarks, “As 
I myself am incapable of providing physical hospitality ( al-diyafa al-surlya), 
I have written these pages so that they may become a luminous spiritual hospi¬ 
tality ( diyafa ma 'nawlya nurlya ) that lasts continually over the pages of time.” 11 

Mawlid banquets 

Whether on the level of large-scale public festivities or of modest domestic 
celebrations, the observance of the Prophet’s birthday seems to have featured two 
central components: feasting and recitation. Early public celebrations of the 
mawlid seem to have involved an almost potlatch-like level of conspicuous 
consumption. Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (d. 654 ah/1257 ce) reports of the celebration 
sponsored by Muzaffar al-Dln Kokbiin - the first Sunni mawlid celebration of 
which we have a detailed description - that “somebody who had been present at 
the banquet of al-Muzaffar during one of the mawlid celebrations said that for that 
banquet he served 5000 roast [sheep], 10,000 chickens, 100,000 dishes ( zabdlya) 
and 30,000 platters of sweetmeats.” 12 According to Ibn Khallikan (d. 681 ah/1282 ce), 
the number of camels, cows, and sheep that were paraded to the slaughter to the 
accompaniment of drumming and singing was simply “beyond description.” 13 
The overall cost of the annual celebration is said to have reached 300,000 
dirhams. 14 More than a century later, Ibn al-Jazan estimates the cost of the 
mawlid festival held by the Mamluk sultan al-Zahir Barquq in 785 ah/1383 ce at 
around 10,000 mithqals of gold. The expenses included gifts bestowed on Qur’an 
reciters and other participants, robes of honor, food, drink, and incense. 15 

N.J.G. Kaptein has convincingly argued that the presence of guests and the 
distribution of largess at early Sunni mawlid festivals performed “an important 
social and political function.” 16 By concretizing ties of patronage and dramatiz¬ 
ing the benevolence of the ruler, they must have served to consolidate and 
legitimize power relationships. However, such epic expenditures also carried 
religious significance. As reported by Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, Kokbun’s lavish 
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spending on the mawlid celebration was only one in a range of pious expenditures 
including the maintenance of a guest-house for travelers, the ransoming of 
Muslim prisoners of war, and the upkeep of facilities for pilgrims to Mecca. As 
Ibn Khallikan notes, “nothing in this world was dearer to him than almsgiving.” 
His daily routine included the personal distribution of prodigious quantities of 
bread to the needy; he distributed garments and coins to supplicants at his 
home. 17 These expenses reportedly depleted Kokbun’s funds to the point that he 
himself wore a cheap cotton garment worth less than five dirhams. 1 * Kokbun’s 
benevolence, whether or not it literally impoverished him, presumably played a 
role in his political legitimation. However, it also reflects a model of pious 
expenditure that was applied by laypeople of modest means as well as by wielders 
of power. 

Fatwas addressing the legitimacy of the festival suggest that in private mawlids 
as well, the serving of food and the associated expenditure of money were central. 
Issues of spending and feeding were pivotal both to the religious and social 
function of the celebration and to the objections it raised. Muhammad ibn Yusuf 
al-Salihi al-Shami (d. 942 ah/1536 Ce) records the following opinion from Nasir 
al-Dln al-Mubarak, known as Ibn al-Tabbakh: 

If someone spends money ( anfaqa al-munfiq) on that night, gathers a group 
of people to whom he feeds licit things and makes them listen to licit things 
(at‘amahum ma yajuzu it‘amuhu wa-asma‘ahum ma yajuzu sam'uhu), and 
gives the performer who arouses people’s longing for the next world some¬ 
thing to wear, all of this out of delight in [the Prophet’s] birth, all of this is 
permissible and the one who does it will be rewarded if his intention is good. 
This is not limited to the poor to the exclusion of the rich [i.e., as recipients 
of food], unless he intends to comfort those who are most needy, in which 
case the poor yield greater rewards. 19 

The shaykh NasTr al-DJn also said, “This is not a sunna, but if one makes 
expenditures on this day and displays delight out of joy in the entrance of the 
Prophet into this world,” and performs licit sama \ 

this is a good gathering, and anyone who intends that and performs it will be 
rewarded for it, except that asking people for what they possess for this 
reason alone, and without necessity and need, is a disapproved request (su ’al 
makruh). The gathering of righteous people (al-sulaha ’) simply to eat that 
food, remember God, and invoke blessings upon the Prophet will multiply 
good deeds and rewards for them. 20 

al-Mubarak ibn ‘All ibn al-Husayn, Abu Muhammad ibn al-Tabbakh (d. 575 ah/ 
1178-9 ce) was a Baghdadi Hanball who settled in Mecca and served as the 
Hanball prayer leader in the sanctuary ( imam al-hanabila bi ’l-haram). He was a 
distinguished muhaddith, considered the foremost traditionist of Mecca in his 
time, as well as a faqlh. 21 While there is no way of determining the date of his 
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fatwa on the celebration of the mawlid, his date of death suggests that the private 
celebration of the mawlid had become an issue (at least in Mecca) at approxi¬ 
mately the same time as the first public Sunni celebrations of the holiday. Ibn 
al-Tabbakh’s emphasis on mystical audition (sama ') suggests that the celebration 
was popular in sufi circles. A central feature of the gathering was the serving of 
food. The significance of the meal lay in the expression of joy in the Prophet’s 
birth, but a key element was clearly the expenditure of money; Ibn al-Tabbakh 
refers to the host as “the one who makes an expenditure ( al-munfiq ).” However, 
unlike in the case of a dignitary such as Kokbiin, this cannot always have been a 
display of means by a person of substantial wealth. Ibn al-Tabbakh’s disapproving 
reference to the practice of “asking people for what they possess for this 
reason alone” suggests that the host solicited donations to defray the costs of the 
celebration. 

A positive insider’s view of the custom of holding mawlid banquets is provided 
in another passage cited by al-Salihi, apparently from a lost mawlid text: 22 

Those who love the Prophet have given banquets out of joy in his birth; 
among these are the great banquets that were given in Cairo by the shaykh 
Abu’l-Hasan, known as Ibn Qufl, may God sanctify his innermost being, 
the shaykh of our shaykh Abu Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man. This 
was done earlier by Jamal al-Dln al-‘Ajami al-Hamadham. Among those 
who did this to the extent of his means ( ‘ala qadr wus ‘ihi) was Yusuf 
al-Hajjar in Egypt. He saw the Prophet in a dream, urging the aforemen¬ 
tioned Yusuf to do so. 

He said: I heard Yusuf ibn ‘All ibn Zurayq, who was of Syrian extraction 
but born in Egypt, al-Hajjar, say in Egypt in his home there where he used to 
celebrate the Prophet’s mawlid, “I saw the Prophet in a dream twenty years 
ago. I had a brother in religion (akh ft Allah ta ‘ala) called the shaykh Abu 
Bakr al-Hajjar, and I dreamt that I and this Abu Bakr were sitting before the 
Prophet; Abu Bakr grasped his own beard and separated it into two halves, 
and mentioned something to the Prophet that I did not understand. The 
Prophet said in answer to him, ‘If not for this, it [i.e., the beard] would be in 
the Fire.’ He turned to me and said, ‘I am going to beat you!’ - there was a 
staff in his hand. I said, ‘For what, O Messenger of God?’ He said, ‘So that 
you will not abandon ( tubtil ) the mawlid or the sunnas\ ” Yusuf said, “So I 
have performed it for twenty years, until today.” 

He said: I heard the aforementioned Yusuf say: I heard my brother Abu 
Bakr al-Hajjar say: I heard Mansur al-Nashshar say, “I saw the Prophet in a 
dream saying to me, ‘Tell him not to abandon it!’ - meaning the mawlid', ‘It 
is not your fault who eats and who does not eat’ ” (ma ‘alayka mimman akala 
wa-mimman lam ya ’kul). He said: I heard our shaykh Abu ‘Abd Allah ibn abl 
Muhammad al-Nu‘man say: I heard the shaykh Abu Musa al-Zarhum say, “I 
saw the Prophet in a dream and mentioned to him what the fuqaha’ were 
saying about the holding of banquets for birthday, and he said, “Whoever 
rejoices in us, we rejoice in him.” 23 
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With the exception of the two shaykhs, whose dates allow us to place these events 
in the seventh-century AH/thirteenth-century ce, the individuals mentioned in this 
passage are unidentifiable. 24 However, this interlocking set of anecdotes provides 
several clues to the social setting of early private celebrations of the mawlid. First 
of all, the setting is clearly sufi. The individuals involved are represented as 
“brothers” in a spiritual confraternity and as disciples of named stiff shaykhs. The 
text does not, however, necessarily imply a high degree of mystical depth to the 
celebrations. They seem to consist simply of festive meals, whether presented by 
the shaykh himself or (on a smaller scale) by his individual followers. The names 
of the followers, interestingly, point to a specific (and rather humble) social 
stratum. Both Yusuf and his “brother” Abu Bakr bear the cognomen al-Hajjar, 
“the stonemason.” Abu Bakr’s informant Mansur is called al-Nashshar, “the 
sawyer.” Thus, all three men would seem to have been artisans (although such 
cognomens were sometimes inherited). The celebrations themselves seem to have 
ranged from rather grand banquets given by recognized sufi shaykhs to more 
modest meals in the homes of individual devotees. The text specifies that Yusuf 
ibn ‘All’s banquets took place in his own home ( manzil ) and suggests, by remark¬ 
ing that he held the celebration “to the extent of his means,” that his resources 
may not have been lavish. 

As we have already seen, hosts might be aided in defraying the costs of a 
mawlid by monetary contributions from their guests. The idea that private indi¬ 
viduals collected money for the celebration of the mawlid is also suggested by a 
fatwa produced by Sadr al-Din Mawhub ibn ‘Umar al-Jazan, an Egyptian Shafi‘1 
qadl who died in 675 ah/ 1274 ce . 25 In response to a query about the celebration 
of the mawlid, he responds: 

This is an innovation, but it is an unobjectionable innovation. However, it is 
not permissible [for the host] to ask the people [for money]; rather, if he 
knows or has good reason to suspect that the person who is asked is happy to 
give what he gives him, it is allowed ( mubah ) to ask -1 hope that it does not 
lead to anything [legally] repugnant (arjit an la yantahl ila al-karaha). 26 

The possibility of coerced giving at mawlids is one of the most prominent 
recurrent themes in early fatwas and discussions on the celebration. The problem 
is featured in one of the earliest anti -mawlid fatwas preserved, that of Taj al-Din 
al-Fakiham. 27 al-Fakiham, an Alexandrian Maliki who died in 731 ah/1331 ce, 
highlights the centrality of eating in the observation of the mawlid by dismissing 
it as “an innovation invented by idlers and a sensual indulgence to which gluttons 
( al-akkalun ) are devoted.” Because the celebration of the mawlid is a religious 
innovation (bid‘a), its status under the sharl ‘a may be either undesirable ( makruh ) 
or forbidden ( haram ). It is makruh if a man holds it at his own expense for his 
family, friends, and children ( ahl, ashab, ‘iyal), and they do nothing but gather to 
eat without committing any sins. It is haram if people are constrained to con¬ 
tribute money to it when they would rather not, or if it involves musical 
instruments, or the mixing of men and women, or dancing. al-Fakiham strongly 
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emphasizes the possibility that guests will feel shamed into making donations, 
which he equates with the false expropriation of wealth; he notes that “the 
religious scholars have said that ‘taking money by means of shame is tantamount 
to taking it by means of the sword.’ ” 28 

al-Fakihanl’s contemporary Ibn al-Hajj al-‘Abdan, another Maliki who resided 
in Egypt, shared his misgivings about the celebration of the mawlid. Similar to 
al-Fakiham, he perceived the most basic (and the least controversial) element of 
the celebration to be the serving of food to guests. Even this elementary (and in 
itself innocuous) activity, however, was religiously suspect. 

If [the performance of the mawlid] is free [of sama '] and [a person] simply 
prepares food, makes the intention of [celebrating] the mawlid (nawa bihi 
al-mawlid), and invites his friends ( ikhwan ) to it..., it is an innovation by 
virtue of his intention alone, because that is an addition to the religion and is 
not something that was performed by the exemplary Muslims of the past 
( wa-laysa min ‘amal al-salaf al-madin). 29 

Also like al-Fakihan!, Ibn al-Hajj critiques the elements of social and financial 
coercion involved in holding mawlid celebrations. Supporters of the mawlid, 
he complains, consider those who do not perform it to be stingy ( bakhil ). 30 He 
also contends that the hosting of a mawlid could be an occasion for the veiled 
extortion of money, suggesting that the banquet might cost less than the total of 
the contributions made, thus leaving a net gain for the host. 

Ibn al-Hajj suggests that a person might use a mawlid as a pretext to recoup the 
money (lit., silver, fidda) that he had distributed to people on previous festive 
occasions, such as weddings and holidays. He observes that guests might 
contribute money out of more than one motive. Sometimes the donation might be 
made in consideration of the poverty of the host, either real or feigned for the 
purpose of encouraging contributions. On the other hand, attending mawlids and 
contributing to their costs might be motivated by fear of the spite of a host known 
for his sharp tongue or malicious character. Ibn al-Hajj paints a fearsome picture 
of the hazards of refusing an invitation to an acquaintance’s mawlid, ranging from 
personal enmity to denunciation to the authorities. He further suggests that some 
people hold mawlids as a way of seeking social approval (thana ’al-nas), a motive 
which he regards as flatly contradictory to the proclaimed religious purpose of 
the celebration. Here again, the social aspect is primary. 31 Although Ibn al-Hajj 
regards the mawlid celebration’s entanglement in the web of social obligation and 
exchange in a purely negative light, his comments suggest that it played a role in 
the consolidation of social relationships and the enactment of prestige. The hold¬ 
ing of mawlids seems to have played a role in the economy of gifts that cemented 
relationships and defined social networks in contemporary Cairo. 

Regardless of the ethical and legal scruples of some jurists, the holding of 
banquets was clearly the central element of the mawlid celebration. The identifi¬ 
cation of mawlids with food distribution was so strong that the Shafi‘1 scholar 
Abu Zur‘a ibn al-Traqi (d. 826 ah/1423 Ce) responded to an enquiry about the 
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legitimacy of the mawlid celebration by affirming that “banquets and the distribution 
of food ( al-wallma wa-it‘am al-ta ‘am) are desirable at all times,” and even more 
so when combined with the manifestation of joy on the occasion of the Prophet’s 
birth. 32 The same assumption emerges from the similar, but more oblique, 
comments of Ibn Taymiya (d. 728 ah/1328 CE). Asked whether it was legally 
desirable ( mustahabb ) to hold a complete reading of the Qur’an ( khatma ) each 
year on the night of the Prophet’s birth, he responded with a review of the occa¬ 
sions on which it is religiously commendable to distribute food and give gifts to 
reciters. He writes that it is sunna to gather people for festive meals on the two 
‘ids and during the last three days of the hajj pilgrimage ( ayyam al-tashrlq), and 
to distribute food to the poor during Ramadan; it is meritorious to aid needy 
Qur’an reciters at any time of the year. However, designating a festival ( mawsim ) 
in addition to those mandated by the shari‘a is a religious innovation (bid‘a). 33 

The diarist Ibn Tawq gives a matter-of-fact and non-polemical sense of the role 
of domestic mawlid celebrations in Damascus in the fifteenth-century ce. 
His passing references suggest that mawlids formed an integral part of the 
networks of religious sociability and neighborly gift exchange. The serving of 
food was certainly a feature of mawlid celebrations. Ibn Tawq describes a mawlid 
held in Rabl‘ al-Awwal of 887 ah/1482 ce that brought together about twenty 
people at the home of a confectioner (sukkari) by the name of Muhammad ibn 
Watfa. Before the recitation, sweets were served. After the mawlid, there was a 
meal consisting of a bean dish, couscous with chicken and meat, sweet rice with 
sugar and almond oil, and an apricot dish ( mishmishlya ). Scent ( mashmum ) and 
rosewater were also provided. 34 Women also held domestic mawlids. 35 The kind 
of contribution that might be made by a participant is suggested by Ibn Tawq’s 
comment that he attended the mawlid of one of his neighbors in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 
of 888 ah/1483 ce, taking “a large gilded candle.” 36 As Ibn al-Hajj implies, 
mawlid contributions seem to have been similar in magnitude and kind to 
those associated with wedding celebrations; Ibn Tawq records almost identical 
contributions - in each case, a candle and a monetary gift - made for a mawlid 
and for a wedding. 37 

The recitation of mawlids could also be incorporated into other festive 
occasions, particularly the celebration of marriages. It is not clear when the 
custom of holding mawlids in this context emerged. By the late-ninth-century ah/ 
fifteenth-century ce, Ibn Tawq treats it as a matter of course; mawlids are a 
common, although far from universal, component of wedding celebrations. 38 In 
917 ah/1511 ce, Ibn Tulun al-Salihl similarly records the identity of the mawlid 
reciter as a routine piece of information about a marriage, along with the names 
of the witnesses. 39 He also records a celebration that occurred a few years later, 
when a man engaged his two sons to marry a pair of sisters; the happy father gave 
a banquet attended by the religious court judges, and a mawlid was recited by a 
preacher ( wa‘iz ). 40 In Jumada al-Akhira of 926 ah/1520 ce, an official held a 
mawlid performed by a mu’adhdhin when he circumcised his three youngest 
sons, a festive occasion attended by the notables of the city that included a ban¬ 
quet for which eighty sheep (in addition to other livestock) were slaughtered 41 
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The incorporation of mawlid performances into the celebration of joyful 
occasions (particularly life-cycle celebrations) is probably founded on the under¬ 
standing of the mawlid as both an expression of gratitude for divine favors and as 
a source of religious merit (thus adding to the auspiciousness of a happy day and 
perhaps conducing to good luck). Because mawlids ordinarily were associated 
with festive meals, they were also a natural accompaniment to special occasions 
(such as weddings) that in any case involved banquets. 

The expenditure of money on festive banquets was not, however, the only way 
in which mawlid celebrations were incorporated into an economy of merit. It is 
clear that in North Africa, at least, bequests for the support of mawlid ceremonies 
became a widespread (if controversial) phenomenon. Several fatwas address this 
custom in the Maghrib in the eighth-century AH/fourteenth-century ce. The 
Miyar of Ahmad al-Wansharlsi records fatwas addressing three such cases, 
issued by the jurists Abu Ishaq al-Shatibi (d. 790 ah/1388 ce) and Muhammad 
al-Haffar (d. 811 ah/1408 ce). In one case addressed to al-Shatibi, the deceased 
had designated one-third of his or her estate - the legal maximum for testamen¬ 
tary bequests - for the celebration of the night of the mawlid (iqamat laylat 
al-mawlid). The other two bequests involved the grain crop from a piece of land 
and the fruit of a mulberry tree. While the last mentioned may have been of rather 
modest value, the other two suggest that the celebration of the mawlid was a pious 
act of very high priority for the individuals involved. The jurists imply in their 
responses that the beneficiaries of such bequests were organized groups of sufis. 
In all cases, the jurists argue that the celebration of the mawlid is an illegitimate 
innovation, that expending money on innovations is impermissible, and that the 
bequest is thus void. 42 

The fact that bequests were made for the celebration of the mawlid demonstrates 
that such gatherings had a religious significance that transcended the holding of a 
party or the reinforcement of social ties; they were expected to produce religious 
merit. The generation of religious merit had continuing (indeed, perhaps enhanced) 
relevance after an individual’s death, hence its attractiveness as a continuing 
post-mortem activity supported by bequests and waqf endowments. 

The extent to which the feasting and celebration associated with the mawlid 
were embedded in the social and economic relationships of the community is 
suggested by a question addressed to the jurist Ibn Hajar al-Haytami (d. 974 ah/ 
1567 ce). The questioner wishes to clarify the forms of financial support that may 
licitly be accepted by a judge. In the absence of a central authority, a treasury, or 
an individual patron to pay a judge’s salary, is it permissible for the community 
leaders to impose a tax on agricultural produce marketed in the town? Is it 
permissible for a judge to accept vows ( al-nadhr ) or gifts ( al-hiba ), or to attend 
banquets held in honor of the Prophet’s birthday? Ibn Hajar replies that a judge 
may not be supported by noncanonical taxes or accept vows or gifts. It is permis¬ 
sible for a judge to attend banquets, although ideally he should refrain from doing 
so. 43 Ibn Hajar’s questioner outlines an array of benefits potentially bestowed upon 
a judge, ranging from the purely financial issue of tax-financed salary to the reli¬ 
giously laden transactions of oaths and mawlid banquets. As has already emerged 
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from the jurists’ concern over the issue of coerced giving, the holding of a mawlid 
celebration was simultaneously an issue of pious action and one of financial ethics. 

The importance of feasting and pious expenditure in the celebration of the 
Prophet’s mawlid is suggested by a story that has been reproduced in mawlid texts 
over many centuries. It was in circulation as early as the eighth-century ah/ 
fourteenth-century ce, appearing in the mawlid text of Ibn Jabir al-Andalusi 
(d. 780 ah/1377-8 ce ). 44 Its wide dissemination was insured by its inclusion in 
the mawlid text known as Sharaf al-anam. 

‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Isma’Tl said: In Egypt there was a man who used to hold 
a mawlid in honor of the Prophet every year. Living next to him was a Jewish 
man; his Jewish wife said, “Why is it that our Muslim neighbor spends such 
quantities of money in this month of every year?” Her husband said to her, 
“He claims that his prophet was born in it; he does that to rejoice in him, and 
to honor him and his birth.” Then they fell silent. That night they slept, and 
the Jew’s wife dreamt of a beautiful, majestic man of great stateliness, nobil¬ 
ity and dignity. He entered the house of their Muslim neighbor, surrounded 
by a group of his companions who honored and exalted him. She said to one 
of the men, “Who is this man who is so fair of face?” He said to her, “This 
is the Messenger of God, may God bless him and grant him peace! He has 
entered this house to greet its inhabitants and visit them because they rejoice 
in him.” She said to him, “Will he speak to me if I speak to him?” He said, 
“Yes!” She came to him and said, “O Muhammad!” He replied, “Here I am, 
at your service!” She said to him, “You answer thus to a person like me, a 
follower of another religion and one of your enemies?” He said to her, “By 
the One who sent me as a prophet with the truth, I answered your call only 
when I knew that God Most High had guided you!” She said, “Indeed, you 
are a noble prophet, and your character is lofty! 45 Wretched are they who 
disobey your commands, and losers are they who are ignorant of your station. 
Stretch out your hand [to take my oath of allegiance]; I bear witness that there 
is no god but God, and that you are Muhammad, the Messenger of God.” 
Then she vowed to God in her heart that when she awoke she would give all 
she owned in charity and hold a mawlid for the Prophet out of joy in her 
conversion and gratitude for the dream that she had dreamed. 

When she awoke she saw that her husband had [already] prepared the feast 
and had busied himself mightily. She said, “How is it that I see you busying 
yourself with a good work?” He replied, “It is for the sake of him at whose 
hand you converted last night!” She said, “Who is it who revealed to you this 
well-guarded secret, and who is it who informed you of it?” He replied, “The 
one at whose hand I converted after you [told me], just as he told me about 
God and called me to Him. He is empowered to intercede on the Morrow 
[i.e., the Day of Judgment] for those who bless and greet him.” 46 

This narrative is interesting in a number of ways, and we will have occasion to 
discuss it again. For our current purposes, however, a few features of the story 
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are central. From the point of view of the Jewish man and his wife, the most 
prominent (and mysterious) feature of their neighbor’s celebration of the mawlid 
is the annual expenditure of copious amounts of money. For them his generous 
spending is the subject of wondering comment, possibly (although not explicitly) 
because they have assumed themselves to be stingy. That the object of this expen¬ 
diture is a banquet becomes clear when the Jewish couple converts to Islam as a 
result of their dream encounter with the Prophet; the husband’s first act is to 
prepare a festive meal. The expenditure of money on the celebration is either 
associated or conflated with the giving of charity. The wife vows to “give all she 
owns in charity” and to hold a mawlid', it is not clear whether these are two 
separate acts of devotion, or whether she is determined to expend all of her 
resources on the mawlid itself. In any case, the strong interrelation of spending, 
feasting, and the celebration of the mawlid is unmistakable. 

al-Qari’ al-HarawI provides an insight into the financial and religious dynam¬ 
ics of the celebration of the mawlid at a somewhat later period. He notes that the 
Persians ( ‘ajam) hold splendid gatherings with recitation and singing where food 
is served to Qur’an reciters and sufis; “even some old ladies collect from [the 
money earned with] their spinning and weaving the means to gather prominent 
men and dignitaries ( al-akabir wa ’l-a ‘yan ) and provide hospitality to the extent 
of their ability at that time [i.e., the beginning of Rabl‘ al-Awwal].” 47 Much like 
a wedding feast, the mawlid was an invitation that could not be declined. 
al-Haraw! describes how a ruler compelled an unwilling siifl shaykh to honor him 
with a visit by inviting him to a mawlid, an invitation he could not refuse. 48 It acti¬ 
vated the obligations of gift-giving and hospitality, with both the social benefits 
and the elements of coercion that they implied. 

Like other forms of gift-giving, the holding of mawlids was based on an 
underlying concept of reciprocity. The ultimate recipient was God, and the gift that 
mawlids were intended to elicit (not as a due recompense, but as a gracious divine 
benefaction) was personal salvation. “Whoever spends a dirham on [the celebration 
of] his mawlid declares one version of Mawlid al- ‘arus, “al-Mustafa [the Chosen 
One, that is, the Prophet Muhammad] will be his intercessor whose mediation is 
accepted, and God will recompense him for every dirham ten.” It continues, 

What felicity is enjoyed by the one who performs a mawlid for Ahmad [i.e., 
the Prophet Muhammad]! He experiences well-being, honor, wealth and 
renown, and he will enter the Gardens of paradise wearing diadems of pearl 
beneath which are robes of green. He will be given palaces [in heaven] that 
none can describe or count, in each of which is a virgin houri. So invoke 
blessings on the best of humankind, for the best fate has been unfolded 
through his mawlidl 49 

Pious utterances and the generation of merit 

In addition to the serving of lavish meals, the celebration of the mawlid is 
also associated with a number of different forms of verbal production and 
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performance. In keeping with the sufi context of many of the earliest sunnl 
mawlid celebrations, the performance of mystical verse was frequently featured. 
Such poetry was not necessarily thematically connected with the Prophet’s birth, 
but was drawn from the sufi repertoire and revolved around the usual ambiguous 
tropes of divine and profane love. It was accompanied by ecstatic behavior that 
drew the condemnation of the more sober jurists. This is clear from several early 
fatwas, which express reservations about the content of the poetry as well as the 
abandonment with which it was performed. Ibn al-Tabbakh, although he endorses 
the observation of the mawlid itself, objects to celebrations “involving the taking 
of hashish, the gathering of young men, the rejection of the singer if he has a 
beard, the singing of [songs] arousing longing for worldly pleasures, and other 
forms of degradation ( al-khizy ).” He condones only “sama‘ that is free of the 
gathering of young men and the singing of love poems (' ishqiyat ) that arouse the 
fire of desire and things that induce longing for worldly pleasures, like [poems 
that mention] the stature, the cheek, the eye, and the brow [of the beloved].” 
Acceptable themes include “things that induce longing for the next world and 
renunciation of this world.” 50 Ja‘far al-Tizmanti (d. 682 ah/1283 CE) condemns 
“the gathering of rowdies ( ra ‘a % the performance of sama ', dancing, and casting 
robes upon the singer ( qawwal ) for the sake of his youthful charm ( muriidiyatihi ) 
and the beauty of his voice.” 51 Taj al-Din al-Fakihanl similarly condemns singing 
accompanied by dancing to reed flutes and drums. 52 Ibn al-Hajj provides a vivid 
description of the excesses involved in sama ' sessions held in honor of the 
mawlid. 53 

The celebration of the mawlid also involved less ecstatic verbal performances. 
These included Qur’anic recitation and the “remembrance of God” ( dhikr ), 
usually the repetitive recitation of selected names of God. As we have seen, Ibn 
Taymiya responds to a question about the custom of holding a complete recitation 
of the Qur’an ( khatma ) on the night of the Prophet’s birthday. 54 Ibn al-Hajj writes 
that persons too scrupulous to hold sama ‘ sessions in honor of the mawlid invited 
reciters of the Qur’an, while yet others held readings of the Sahih of al-Bukhari. 55 
Most typically and distinctively, however, the celebration of the mawlid featured 
the invocation of blessings on the Prophet Muhammad. These more sober 
recitations, free of the scandalous abandon that was perceived to characterize sufi 
sama‘, were often condoned by jurists. While Ibn al-Tabbakh expresses reserva¬ 
tions about some manifestations of the mawlid celebration, for instance, he 
affirms that “the gathering of pious people ( al-sulaha ’) simply to eat that food, 
remember God, and invoke prayers upon the Prophet will multiply good deeds 
and rewards for them.” 56 Similarly, Zahir al-Din Ja‘far al-Tizmanti states that the 
mawlid “is a good innovation (bid ‘a hasana ) if the one who performs it intends 
the gathering of pious people ( al-salihin ), the invocation of prayer upon the 
Prophet, and the feeding of the poor and the indigent.” 57 

Unlike the performance of sama \ the invocation of blessings on the Prophet is 
a devotional practice that is not distinctively sufi in character. It is rooted in verse 
33:56 of the Qur’an, which states that “God and His angels bless the Prophet; o you 
who believe, invoke blessings upon him and greet him often.” Both linguistically 
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and theologically, the use of the verb “salla ‘ala” (here translated “to bless” or “to 
invoke blessings”) is somewhat opaque. The ordinary meaning of the verb salla 
is “to pray,” although this meaning cannot literally be predicated of God. Despite 
the inherent incommensurability of the divine and human capacities to bestow 
blessing or to perform prayer, however, the invocation of blessings upon the 
Prophet (salat ‘ala al-nabl ) is established by this verse not only as a commanded 
action, but as one performed in emulation of the angels and of God Himself. 

In practice, it consists of pronouncing the phrase salla alla.hu ‘alayhi wa-sallam 
(“may God bless [the Prophet] and greet him/grant him peace”), or of some 
equivalent. The invocation of God’s blessings upon the Prophet is a ubiquitous 
expression of Islamic piety. It is considered religiously meritorious to pronounce 
the salat ‘ala al-nabl every time the Prophet’s name or title is mentioned, whether 
verbally or in print, and unmannerly or impious to neglect to do so. The invoca¬ 
tion of blessings upon the Prophet is also a component of the canonical prayer 
ritual. Over time, it also became an important form of Islamic piety in its own 
right. 58 al-Suyuti records that blessings on the Prophet were added to the evening 
call to prayer in 781 ah/1379 CE; ten years later it was added to every adhan 
except the maghrib. 59 

The earliest preserved mawlid text, al-‘Azafi’s al-Durr al-munazzam, contains 
a chapter discussing the virtues and rewards of performing the salat ‘ala al-nabl. 
Although it provides no information about the form in which the invocation of 
blessings on the Prophet was to be incorporated into the mawlid celebration, it 
does reveal important aspects of the framework within which this act of piety was 
valorized and understood. al-‘Azafi begins by invoking upon the Prophet “a 
continuous salat that is accepted [by God], by means of which our great debt to 
[the Prophet] is discharged” ( salatan da’iman maqbiilan tu’adda biha ‘anna 
haqquhu al- ‘azlm). 60 This opening statement immediately highlights an important 
aspect of al-‘Azafi’s framing of the salat ‘ala al-nabl: it is a form of payment by 
which a debt is defrayed. The idea that the invocation of prayers upon the Prophet 
is a form of expenditure is underlined by the hadlth with which al-‘Azafi 
illustrates his point. 

An example of this (min dhalika) is what was transmitted by ‘A’isha. She 
said: I was sewing something at dawn; I dropped the needle, and the lamp 
went out. The Prophet came in; the house was illuminated by the light of his 
face, and I found the needle. I said, “How bright your face is, O Messenger 
of God; may God bless you” (salla allahu ‘alayka). He said to me, “Woe 
betide the one who does not see me on the Day of Resurrection.” She said: I 
said, “And who is the one who will not see you, O Messenger of God?” He 
said, “The stingy one.” I said, “And who is the stingy one, O Messenger of 
God?” He said, “The one who, when I am mentioned in his presence, does 
not invoke blessings upon me ( lam yusalli ‘alayya)” 

To this report al-‘Azafi adds others in which such a person is termed “the stingiest 
of people” or “the stingiest of the stingy.” 61 We have already encountered Ibn 
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al-Hajj’s complaint that mawlid supporters labeled those who refrained from such 
celebrations stingy ( bakhll ). Like the holding of banquets, the invocation of 
blessings on the Prophet was clearly understood by its advocates not merely as an 
act of piety, but more specifically as an act of generosity. The withholding of 
blessings, like the withholding of money, was a sign of avarice. The invocation of 
blessings thus appears as an intangible form of expenditure that parallels the 
material expenditure involved in mawlid banquets. 

Muhammad al-SakhawI (d. 902 ah/1497 ce), the author of a mawlid that sur¬ 
vives only in short citations, also composed an entire monograph on the virtues 
of invoking blessings upon the Prophet. 62 Interestingly, he cites al-‘Azafi’s dis¬ 
cussion of the topic in al-Durr al-munazzam in a number of places; his treatment 
of the salat ‘ala al-nabl is thus rooted in the mawlid tradition. 63 Unlike al-‘Azafi, 
however, al-SakhawI is also interested in the theoretical and theological dimen¬ 
sions of the practice. He is concerned to define precisely what one is doing when 
one invokes blessings upon the Prophet, and what one hopes to achieve by doing 
so. One of the authorities he cites on this question is al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan 
al-Halmu (d. 403 ah/1012 ce), who argues that the words “O God, bless 
Muhammad” really constitute a plea that God raise the Prophet’s repute, establish 
his religion in this world, and grant him intercession in the next. All of these 
things, of course, are believed by Muslims already to have been granted to the 
Prophet Muhammad. al-Hallmi argues, however, that they may be subject to 
“ranks and degree”; thus, 

it may be possible that if one of his community invokes blessings upon him and 
his prayer is granted, the Prophet may receive an increase in the rank and 
degree of all of the things we have mentioned by means of that prayer. For this 
reason, prayer [upon him] is one of the things by means of which one may seek 
to discharge one’s obligation to him ( qada ’haqqihi ) and by whose performance 
one may seek closeness to God ( yutaqarrabu bi-ada ’iha ila ’llah ). 64 

al-Sakhawi also cites the opinion of Ibn Abd al-Salam (d. 660 ah/1262 ce), 
who said: 

Our prayer upon the Prophet is not intercession by us for him; the likes of us 
cannot intercede for the likes of him. Rather, God has commanded us to 
requite those who do a favor to us and confer a benefit upon us ( amarana 
bi 1-mukafa ’a li-man ahsana ilayna wa-an ‘ama ‘alayna). [Even] if we are 
incapable of [reciprocating the favor], we requite [our benefactor] by praying 
[for him]. Because He knew that we were incapable of requiting our Prophet, 
God guided us to invoke blessings upon him so that our blessings upon him 
could be a requital for his favor and benefaction to us, since there is no favor 
more beneficent than his. 65 

While al-Halimi and Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam seem to disagree about the possibility 
of a believer’s blessings actually benefiting the Prophet in any way, they concur 
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in regarding the invocation of blessings as a form of recompense (qada ’ haqq, 
mukafa ’a), however inadequate, for the benefits conferred on believers by the 
Prophet. Thus, the invocation of prayers upon the Prophet is a form of reciproca¬ 
tion where true reciprocity is impossible. The inequality between the infinitely 
exalted rank of the Prophet and his infinitely great beneficence toward us on the 
one hand, and our paltry ability to recompense him on the other, is such that we 
cannot benefit him in any meaningful way. 

The point of invoking blessings upon a personage whose religious status is 
beyond further exaltation lies, perhaps unsurprisingly, in the potential to elicit 
further benefits in return. According to another authority cited by al-Sakhawi, 
“since the benefit of your prayer upon [the Prophet] actually returns to you, you 
are actually praying for yourself.” al-Sakhawi similarly quotes Ibn al-‘Arabi as 
remarking, “The benefit of praying upon him returns to the one who invokes 
prayer upon him, because that [action] indicates the sincerity of his belief, the 
purity of his intent, and the manifestation of love and continuous obedience” 
toward the Prophet. 66 

In fact, allusions to the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet in mawlid texts 
routinely refer to the copious rewards that will accrue to the person who engages in 
it. al-‘Azafi himself provides particularly vivid reports to this effect, although not 
all of them were popular in later mawlid texts. “Whoever invokes blessings upon me 
one hundred times every day, a hundred needs will be met for him, thirty for this 
world and the rest for the next world.” “Whoever invokes blessings upon me ten 
times at the beginning of the day and ten times at the end of the day will receive my 
intercession on the Day of Resurrection.” The folk (and possibly sectarian) origins 
of devotional concern with the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet are 
suggested by the longest and most colorful of al-‘Azafi’s reports on the subject: 

‘All ibn Abi Talib reported that the Messenger of God said to him, “Invoke 
blessings on me frequently when I have died.” ‘All said: I said, “Will bless¬ 
ings reach you from us after you have become scattered [bones]?” [The 
Prophet] said, “God has forbidden the earth to eat the flesh of the prophets; 
I am too precious in the eyes of God for him to give [the earth] dominion over 
me. God has placed an angel in charge of my grave whose name is Salsa’ll. 
He is in the form of a rooster. The curve of his neck is beneath the Divine 
Throne, and his talons are in the seven limits ( tukhum ) of the earth. He has 
three wings: a wing in the east, a wing in the west, and a wing with which he fans 
my grave. If a person invokes blessings upon me, wherever he may be ..., 
he pecks [the words] from his mouth as a bird pecks up grain. Then he says, 
“O Muhammad, so-and-so the son of so-and-so from such and such a place 
has invoked blessings upon you and sends greetings to you.” Then he writes 
it on a parchment of light in fragrant white musk and places it at my head so 
that I can intercede for [the person] with it on the Day of Resurrection and 
he will be raised 20,000 degrees, 20,000 good deeds will be recorded for 
him, 20,000 sins will be erased from [his record], 20,000 trees will be planted 
for him on the banks of the [river of] al-Kawthar. 67 
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There ensues a dramatic account of the Day of Judgment. When the (good) actions 
of a person who has invoked many blessings on the Prophet are placed in the balance 
and prove unequal to his sins, the Prophet cries out that “I owe him a deposit and a 
favor (lahu ‘indi wadi‘a wa-sanl'a ).” When the scroll is placed in the scale, the 
Prophet prays that it will outweigh his sins; of course, his prayers are answered. 

Most reports about the rewards of the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet 
are less elaborate and colorful than this one. However, reports on this subject are 
ubiquitous in mawlid texts, particularly those dating from later centuries. The best 
authenticated and most frequently encountered hadlth states that “whoever 
blesses the Prophet one time, God will bless him for it ten times.” al-SakhawI 
supplies literally dozens of citations and variations for this hadlth. 6 * A version of 
Mawlid al- ‘ariis declares: 

[It is transmitted] from Ibn ‘Abbas from the Prophet that he said: “Whoever 
blesses me one time, God will bless him for it ten times; whoever blesses me 
ten times, God will bless him for it one hundred times; whoever blesses 
me one hundred times, God will bless him for it a thousand times; whoever 
blesses me one thousand times, God will make his hair and his body 
forbidden to the Fire.” [The Prophet also] said: “Whoever invokes the most 
blessings upon me will have the most wives in Paradise.” [The Prophet also] 
said: “I am live and fresh in my grave; whoever blesses me, I will bless him, 
and whoever greets me, I will greet him.” 69 

The salvific power of the invocation of blessings on the Prophet was such that 
it could be understood as a major objective of mawlid recitation. The Egyptian 
faqlh and siifl ‘Abd al-Salam ibn Ibrahim al-Laqanl (d. 1078 ah/1668 ce) states 
modestly near the beginning of one of his mawlid texts that “I am not one of the 
knights of this arena, nor the specialists in this area ( rijal hadha al-sha ’n), but I 
hoped that [my mawlid] would be the occasion for the invocation of blessings 
upon [the Prophet] when he was mentioned.” He goes on to recount a story attrib¬ 
uted to Wahb (probably, Ibn Munabbih): 

A man of the Children of Israel disobeyed God for a hundred years. Then he 
died, and they threw him onto the rubbish heap. God revealed to Moses, “Go 
out and pray over him!” [Moses] said, “O Lord, the Children of Israel wit¬ 
nessed that he disobeyed You for a hundred years!” God revealed, “So it was; 
however, every time he unrolled the Torah and looked at the name of 
Muhammad he kissed it and placed it against his eyes. I have thanked him for 
that, forgiven him, and married him to seventy houris.” 

al-Laqanl follows this story with a series of hadlth texts about the virtues of 
blessing the Prophet. Significantly, his final remarks emphasize that invoking 
prayers on the Prophet may help the participants to gain God’s forgiveness for 
their sins. 70 Sins are, of course, the debits that people hope to offset with the 
merits earned by their devotional activities. 
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Over time, as the recitation of formal mawlid texts became a central feature of 
mawlid celebrations, the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet became an 
integral part of such texts. In what may be termed “classical” mawlids, the narra¬ 
tion of the events of the Prophet’s birth is broken into sections interspersed with 
invocations of blessings on the Prophet. When al-Bakri’s Kitab al-Anwar was 
adapted for performance as a mawlid text, for instance, it was not merely supplied 
with an introductory passage dealing with the Prophet’s mawlid', the invocation of 
blessings upon the Prophet was also inserted into the text at regular intervals. In 
more literary mawlid compositions, the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet 
is not merely a reproduction of the canonical formula but a rhymed couplet. Such 
couplets serve as distinctive refrains to the mawlid texts in which they appear. The 
refrain of the mawlid of Ja‘far ibn Hasan al-Barzanji (d. ca. 1177 ah/1764 ce), 
one of the texts most widely performed and revered in many parts of the Islamic 
world, likens the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet to the offering of 
incense or perfume to his grave: “O Lord, perfume his noble grave / With fragrant 
scents of prayer and greeting” ( Attir Allahumma qabrahu ’l-karim / bi- ‘arf shad- 
hin min salat wa-taslim). Probably as a result of the wide popularity of 
al-Barzanji’s mawlid, such refrains came to be known as “ ta ‘ttra” (perfuming). 71 

It is difficult to know precisely how premodem mawlid ceremonies were 
conducted, or how mawlid texts were performed. Only rarely do early texts 
provide stage directions indicating such elements as audience participation or 
responsive reading. However, it seems reasonable to extrapolate from later practice 
that the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet was a participatory element of 
mawlid performance. A passage from a nineteenth-century commentary on al- 
Barzanji’s mawlid describes the practice as it exists until today. After the recitation 
of the Qur’an, “the reciter ( qari ’) of the mawlid begins to recount the way in which 
the noble birth occurred, while those present listen reverently and humbly. When 
the reciter comes to one of these ta ‘tlras, they lift their voices in prayers and greet¬ 
ings ( al-salat wa ’l-salam) for the master of the people of earth and the heavens.” 72 

Like the distribution of food, the invocation of blessings on the Prophet was an 
act of piety that was expected to yield copious rewards. The dynamic underlying 
the exchange was one of reciprocity, although a highly asymmetrical reciprocity 
in which the modest offerings of humble believers were requited with vast 
amounts of divine reward. Ultimately, despite the external dissimilarity of food 
distribution and the repetition of pious formulae, the two were functionally 
equivalent in the economy of merit envisioned by mawlid practitioners. The 
figurative equation between the uttering of blessings and the expenditure of 
money also features in an anecdote that appears in many different mawlid texts. 73 
Although the story seems to lack any authentication acceptable to scholars, its 
repeated appearance in the more popular mawlid narratives suggests that it was 
meaningful to a broad audience. It recounts that after the creation of Eve, Adam 
asked God, “O Lord, how can I make her permitted to me?” 

[God] said, “Seek her hand in marriage from Me.” Adam said, “O Lord, 

give me Eve in marriage!” God, exalted is He, said, “It is for your sake that 
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I created her, Adam. What will you give me as a bridal payment ( mahr )?” 
[Adam said, “O Lord, you are Most High and All-Knowing!” [God] said, 
“[Her bridal payment] is that you bless My Beloved, Muhammad, ten times.” 
Adam did so; the Truth [i.e., God] wrote their marriage contract, and the 
angels witnessed it. 74 

The invocation of blessings on the Prophet is a clear example of a speech act 
whose efficacy was more important than its meaning. Like the expenditure 
of money for mawlid banquets, such blessings served primarily as media of 
exchange within a complex economy of merit. Sincere as the sentiments of 
love and devotion expressed by the blessings might be (and devotees’ love for the 
Prophet Muhammad was presumably very genuine), the use of blessings on 
the Prophet as a bridal payment illustrates that they also figuratively had 
purchasing power. Like the Qur’anic recitations which also frequently accompanied 
the presentation of mawlid texts, the invocation of blessings upon the Prophet was 
understood primarily as a means of eliciting bounteous rewards from an infinitely 
generous and responsive deity. 

Another form of verbal performance associated with the celebration of the 
mawlid is, of course, the recitation of mawlid texts containing narratives of the 
Prophet’s birth. Although (as we have seen in Chapter 1) devotional narratives on 
this subject long predated the rise of the Sunni mawlid celebration, it is not clear 
precisely when such readings became a formal part of mawlid ceremonies. It must 
have been a fairly early development in the history of Sunni mawlid celebrations, 
however, because it is referred to as an established custom by Ibn al-Jazan (d. 833 ah/ 
1429 ce). He writes that “the Muslims have continued to celebrate the month of 
[the Prophet’s] birth, holding banquets for it, giving different kinds of alms on its 
nights, manifesting joy, increasing their acts of beneficence and concerning them¬ 
selves with the recitation of his mawlid ,” 75 The objectives of such recitations, 
unlike those of the salat ‘ala al-nabi, were not extensively discussed by scholars. 
The invocation of blessings upon the Prophet is a practice grounded in the text of 
the Qur’an and referenced in many hadlth texts; it was thus an integral part of the 
normative model of pious action that was discussed by religious scholars. The 
recitation of mawlid texts, in contrast, is a custom that developed centuries later. 
As a consequence, it is neither mentioned in the hadlth nor analyzed in the 
classical scholarship that addresses such authoritative texts. Occasional references 
in the mawlid literature, however, do provide some indication of the beliefs 
surrounding mawlid recitations. 

Like the invocation of blessings on the Prophet, it seems that the recitation of 
mawlid narratives was understood primarily in terms of the generation of 
religious merit, the activation of the Prophet’s auspicious power ( baraka ), and the 
expectation of copious divine rewards. Ibn al-Jazan himself writes in the 
introduction to his abridgment of his mawlid text, 

The blessings ( barakat ) of that auspicious book [i.e., his mawlid text] have 
been experientially tested, and its blessings proved to be many, not paralleled 
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or shared by other [books]. Among them is [the fact] that it is never read in 
a house but that its owner experiences security for himself, his wealth, and 
his family and is not harmed in that year and until the same time [of the next 
year]. Among them is [the fact] that no house where it is found has been 
afflicted by disaster (nukibat), no caravan where it is found has been plun¬ 
dered, and no ship where it is found has sunk. By the blessings ( barakat ) of 
the one who is mentioned in it [i.e., the Prophet] it fulfills needs, and by means 
of it the favor of the Lord of the heavens is sought. This is something that has 
been experienced and become common knowledge (Jurriba wa-sha a). 16 

Baraka, like reward ( thawab ), is a central concept in mawlid piety. The concept 
of baraka, an auspicious power that affects all that is associated with the Prophet 
Muhammad and other sacred persons and things, is more amorphous than that of 
thawab', baraka is communicated by association, rather than elicited by exchange. 
However, in his presentation of the components of the mawlid celebration Ibn 
al-Jazan links mawlid recitation with the holding of banquets and the distribution 
of alms; all are acts of piety that activate the Prophet’s baraka, and their efficacy 
is manifested in concrete signs of well-being. 

A sense of the ways in which mawlid recitation was understood by ordinary 
practitioners is supplied by texts that circulated at a more popular level, and were 
unconstrained by scholarly standards of authentication. One such text is a set of 
statements about the virtues (fada ’il) of the mawlid that seems to have circulated 
widely, both as a separate text and as an introduction tacked on to several different 
mawlids. The statements are ascribed to authorities of the highest caliber, without 
the slightest concern for the historical plausibility of the attributions. While the 
identity of the authorities reveals a decided suft bias, there is no mystical 
component to the text; rather, it seems to reflect a .sw/i-influenced folk religiosity. 

[The Prophet] said: Whoever glorifies my birthday (mawlid), I will be his 
intercessor on the Day of Resurrection, and whoever spends a dirham on my 
mawlid, it is as if he had spent a mountain of red gold in the path of God. 
Abu Bakr al-Siddlq said: Whoever spends a dirham on the Prophet’s mawlid 
will be his companion in Paradise. ‘Umar said: Whoever glorifies the 
Prophet’s mawlid has revived Islam (qad ahya al-islam). ‘Uthman said: 
Whoever spends a dirham on the recitation of the Prophet’s mawlid, it is as 
if he participated in the battles of Badr and Hunayn. ‘All said: Whoever glo¬ 
rifies the Prophet’s mawlid and causes it to be recited will exit this world only 
as a believer and enter Paradise without being called to account ( bi-ghayr 
hisab). al-Hasan al-Basn said: If I had as much gold as Mount Uhud, I would 
spend it on the recitation of the Prophet’s mawlid. 

These statements emphasize the vast merit that accrues from the recitation of the 
Prophet’s mawlid. Interestingly, they treat the recitation of the mawlid as an 
object of monetary expenditure. This may reflect either the fact that mawlid 
hosts spent money on the banquets at which the recitations occurred, or that the 
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mawlid was recited by paid professionals and was thus itself an object of pious 
expenditure. 

A statement fathered on the mystic Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 298 ah/910 ce) 
attributes complete faith to the one who attends the recitation of the Prophet’s 
mawlid, and one ascribed to Ma‘ruf al-Karkhl (d. 200 ah/815-16 ce) promises a 
resurrection with the first rank of prophets and saints to the one who prepares 
food for the recitation of the mawlid, lights lamps, adorns himself with new 
clothes and perfumes himself with incense in honor of the Prophet’s birthday. The 
text continues: 

The [scholar] unique in his age and unparalleled in his time, the imam Fakhr 
al-Dln al-Razl, 77 said: If anyone recites the Prophet’s mawlid over salt, wheat, 
or some other foodstuff, auspicious power ( al-baraka ) will be manifested in 
it and in everything that salt or wheat - or other thing - touches. Anyone who 
has one of those things in his stomach, it will be agitated - that is, it will 
move - and not settle down in his stomach until God forgives the one who 
eats it. If the Prophet’s mawlid is recited over pure water, a thousand lights 
and mercies will enter the heart of anyone who drinks from that water, and a 
thousand spites and ills (ghill wa- ‘ilia) will depart from it; that heart will not 
die on the day when hearts die. Whoever recites the mawlid over minted 
dirhams, whether of silver or of gold [sic], and mixes those dirhams with 
others, blessings will enter into them, their owner will not suffer poverty, and 
his hand will never be empty of them, by the auspicious power ( baraka ) of 
the Prophet. 

Here, as in Ibn al-Jazan’s statement, the mawlid is a medium of baraka. Its 
powerful blessings are contagious, and can be transferred through foodstuffs, 
drink, and currency. As in the larger complex of practices involved in the 
celebration of the mawlid, food, money, and pious utterance are linked in a larger 
economy of blessing. Money can generate blessings through its expenditure on 
food or recitation for the mawlid celebration; the recitation itself generates 
blessings which can then be transferred to food or money. 

The text concludes with further statements emphasizing the vast salvific power 
of the recitation of the mawlid : 

The imam al-Shafi‘i said: Whoever gathers brethren for [the celebration of] 
the Prophet’s mawlid, prepares food, makes space for it, engages in almsgiv¬ 
ing, and causes [the mawlid ] to be recited, on the Day of Resurrection God 
will raise him up with the righteous, the martyrs, and the pious ( al-siddlqin 
wa ’l-shuhada ’ wa ’l-salihm), and he will dwell in the gardens of Paradise. 
al-Sari al-Saqati 78 said: Whoever sets out for a place where the Prophet’s 
mawlid is being recited has set out for one of the gardens of Paradise, 
because he has set out for that place only out of love for the Prophet, and [the 
Prophet] said, “Whoever loves me will be with me in Paradise.” The sultan of 
the gnostics, Jalal al-Dln al-Suyuti, may God illuminate his tomb, said in his 
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book entitled al- Wasa ’il ft shark al-shama ’il : Any house, mosque, or quarter 
(mahalla ) where the Prophet’s mawlid is recited, the angels surround that 
house, mosque, or quarter, the angels invoke blessings on the people in that 
place, and God envelops them with [His] mercy and satisfaction. As for those 
[angels] who are encircled with light ( mutawwaqun bi ’l-nur ), that is, Jibra’Tl, 
Mika’Tl, Israfil, and ‘Azra’il, they invoke blessings on whomever causes the 
Prophet’s mawlid to be read. He also said: Any Muslim who recites the 
Prophet’s mawlid in his house, God removes drought, pestilence, fire, flood, 
blights, afflictions, hatred, envy, the evil eye, and thieves from the people of 
that house; when he dies, God eases the questioning of Munkar and Naklr for 
him, and he is “in an honorable seat in the presence of a mighty king” 
[Qur’an 54:55]. 79 

Despite the blatant spuriousness of the quotations contained in this text, it 
seems to have enjoyed wide circulation. Presumably, it was popular in circles 
unconcerned with (or unaware of) its blithe disregard for scholarly standards of 
authentication; surprisingly, however, it seems to have been embraced by authors 
of some respectability. It is reproduced in full in the mawlid text of the nineteenth- 
century ce Moroccan suft Fath Allah al-Bannanl. 80 It is also incorporated into a 
commentary on the mawlid of al-Barzanji by the Indonesian scholar Muhammad 
Nawawi al-Bantam (d. 1316 ah/1898 ce), a Shafi‘1 jurist who settled in Mecca 
and exercised wide influence in his time. 81 The stability of the text suggests that 
it was faithfully reproduced by individuals who regarded it with some respect. In 
some cases, it was supplemented with additional passages including the follow¬ 
ing anecdote: 

A story is told about a man in the time of Harun al-Rashid [the fifth ‘Abbasid 
caliph, ruled 170-193 ah/786-809 ce] in the city of Basra who was a sinner 
and squandered money on himself. The people of the city held him in con¬ 
tempt because of his vile actions, except that when the month of RabI’ 
al-Awwal arrived he washed his clothes, perfumed himself, gave a feast and 
had the Prophet’s mawlid read at it. He continued to do this for a long time. 
When he died, the people of Basra heard a great voice saying, “O people of 
Basra, attend the funeral of one of God’s intimate friends {wall min awliya ’ 
allah ).” The people of the city attended his funeral and buried him. When 
night fell, they dreamt that he was in heaven wearing robes of the fine 
brocade of paradise. They said to him, “By what virtue did you acquire this 
honor?” He replied, “By glorifying the Prophet’s birthday.” 82 

The wondrous efficacy of the mawlid is also illustrated by an anecdote dealing 
with an unjust king who is saved from a would-be assassin by the power of the 
mawlid. After the assassination is miraculously averted, the king hears a 
supernatural voice ( hatif ) saying, “You have glorified the birthday of Our 
Beloved, Muhammad, so We have saved you. If you do more, We will do more.” 
The caliph repents of his oppression and injustice and begins to spend a third of 
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his wealth every year on the [celebration of the] Prophet’s birthday. 83 The 
statement that “if you do more, We will do more” precisely expresses the sense of 
reciprocity that underlies mawlid performance; the imbalance in magnitude 
between the performance of a mawlid and the saving of a life suggests that 
relatively small acts of devotion can access vast reserves of divine benevolence. 

In a third anecdote, set in the time of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
(ruled 65-86 ah/685-705 CE), a “comely youth” is riding through the streets of 
Damascus when his horse bolts and tramples to death the caliph’s son. 

The news reached the caliph and he ordered that [the youth] be brought to 
him. When he came into sight [of the caliph], it occurred to him to say, “If 
God saves me from this catastrophe, I will give a great banquet and have the 
Prophet’s mawlid recited.” When he came before the caliph and [the caliph] 
looked at him, he smiled after his anger and said, “Can you perform sorcery, 
boy?” He said, “[No,] by God, o Commander of the Faithful!” [The caliph] 
said, “I pardon you; but you must tell me what you said when I sent for you.” 
He said, “[I said that] if God saved me from this catastrophe and this grievous 
predicament I would give a banquet for the recitation of the Prophet’s 
mawlid .” The caliph ‘Abd al-Malik said, “I pardon you; here are a thousand 
dinars for the banquet, and you are quit of my son’s blood.” He went out, 
having been pardoned and released from blood retaliation by the blessing 
(baraka ) of the Prophet’s mawlid. 

The prestige enjoyed by these stories is suggested by the fact that the Damascene 
HanafI jurist Ahmad Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1307 ah/1889 ce) cites this last anecdote as 
a real incident, using the fact that someone was delivered from peril “by virtue of 
the mere fact that performing the Prophet’s mawlid occurred to him” as evidence 
for the efficacy of the mawlid. S5 

Passages from other mawlid texts similarly emphasize the efficacy of mawlid 
recitation in yielding security and blessings for the persons and homes of those 
who patronize or perform it, as well as its value for individual salvation. The 
recitation of the mawlid is not merely meritorious, but constructs a warm and 
personal relationship between the Prophet and the devotee that is expected to 
manifest itself in this life and the next. One nineteenth-century text reports, 

[It is reported] of a pious man ( ba ’d al-salihm) that he wished to see the 
Prophet in a dream. The Prophet said to him, “What do you desire of me, O 
servant of God?” He said, “My desire of you is to visit you every year.” The 
Prophet said to him, “If you want to see me every year, recite [the story ol] 
my birth every year. If you do that, you will visit me every year” - that is, in 
a dream. He said, “God inspired me, and I said, ‘O Prophet, what is the reward 
for [reciting] the story of the Prophet’s birth every year?’ ” He said, “Whoever 
recites the story of my birth sincerely and solely for the sake of God, exalted 
is He, God will forgive him the sins of the past year, and he will remain in its 
blessing until the next year. God will ascribe to him a good deed for every 
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morsel of the mawlid food that is eaten, and ten good deeds for every dirham 
[he spends on the mawlid ]. He will experience a light in his heart, health in 
his body, and well-being in his person. God will shed blessings on his 
sustenance, on the place where the story of my birth is recited, and on forty 
houses around the house where the story of my birth is recited. The one who 
recites it will remain under God’s protection for forty mornings.” 86 

Another mawlid text similarly assures its listeners, 

A scholar said, “Whoever recites the Prophet’s mawlid in a home, the angels 
surround that home for seven days and it is pervaded by the Prophet’s blessings 
for a complete year, until the same day on which the noble mawlid was recited. 
Whoever spends a dirham on [the Prophet’s] mawlid, God will multiply it into 
ten, the Chosen One will take him by the hand on the Day of Resurrection, and 
he will rejoice in [the Prophet’s] intercession in this world and the next.” 87 

The recitation of the Prophet’s mawlid, while meritorious in itself, could also be 
accompanied by other offerings that elicited further divine recompense. The author 
of the undated manuscript Rawh al-nufiis ft mawlid ruh al-nufus, one Shaykh 
Yahya, cites an obscure report that the Prophet Muhammad forbade the killing of 
frogs. This is because when the Prophet Abraham was cast into the fire by the 
tyrant Nebuchadnezzar, frogs carried water in their mouths to sprinkle on the 
flames. 88 Shaykh Yahya reasons, 

If the frog’s salvation ( najat ) from being killed is by reason of the drops of 
water that it sprinkled on the fire of Abraham, what is the situation of the 
believer who sprinkles rosewater and burns ambergris over [other] believers 
during the recitation of the mawlid of al-Mustafa, whom God sent as a mercy 
to the worlds, and gives them water with sugar, musk, ambergris, and honey 
at the gathering for his birthday? 

Shaykh Yahya expresses the wish that God will give such a person the pure 
draughts of Paradise on the Day of Resurrection. 89 

The exchange of merit and the economy of salvation 

The generation of merit through the recitation of the Prophet’s mawlid was not a 
purely individualistic pursuit. We have already seen that mawlid gatherings were 
group endeavors supported partially by the monetary contributions of the guests. 
Presumably, such giving offered participants a lesser but still meaningful 
opportunity for the generation of religious merit. Although expressed purely in 
negative terms, fbn al-Hajj’s complaints about the social pressure to attend 
mawlids reflects the fact that they must have played a role in the solidification of 
social networks. Both hard cash and spiritual benefits were implicated in this 
social practice, which must have generated bonds both material and intangible. 
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The social network involved in the celebration of mawlids was not, however, 
limited to those present at the gatherings. Indeed, it was not limited to those 
currently alive. Rather, the generation and exchange of merit bound together an 
imagined community of Muslims, both dead and alive. 

In his account of the events of Rabi‘ al-Awwal 926 ah/1520 ce, Ibn Tulun 
al-Salihi presents an unusual incident that reflects the double role of the donation 
of merit as an expression of religious piety and a means of articulating and 
reinforcing interpersonal (or in this case political) loyalties. On the night of the 
Prophet’s birthday, the provincial governor holds a mawlid that is performed by a 
preacher ( wa ‘iz) named Barakat ibn al-Kayyal. After the recitation of the mawlid 
and of a number of Qur’anic verses (some of which seem to have been chosen for 
their political relevance), the na ’ib is asked whether it (presumably, the merit of 
the celebration) should be dedicated to his own account or to that of the Ottoman 
sultan Selim; he orders that it be donated to ( yuhda li-saha ’if) the Mamluk sultan 
Qaytbay. 90 

As is the case with other aspects of the mawlid celebration, the practice of 
donating merit is very difficult to date. It is reflected primarily in the texts of 
closing prayers appended to mawlid texts, and these additions are even more 
indeterminate in their dating and attribution than the mawlids themselves. It 
seems likely that the oral presentation of mawlids was often accompanied by the 
recitation of closing invocations ( du‘a *) that were not included in the written 
texts, and it is impossible to know the content of most prayers that were recited in 
the premodern period. 

A manuscript of one version of the mawlid text traditionally attributed to Ibn 
al-Jawzi, copied in 1259 ah/1843 ce, ends with an extensive closing prayer. It 
begins by “reminding” God of the meritorious act that has just been performed: 
“O God, we have attended the mawlid of Your Prophet and Your chosen one from 
among Your creatures; cast upon us from his baraka a robe of honor, and cause 
us to dwell beside him in the gardens of delight.” 91 After a long series of invoca¬ 
tions, the prayer implores: 

O God, place the reward for what we have presented of Your pre-existent 
speech and the blessings ( baraka ) of what we have recited, the mawlid ofYour 
noble Prophet, in the records ( saha’if ) of our parents and parents’ parents; 
[give it also] to those who have taught us, and [place it] in the records of our 
masters ( mashayikhina ) and the records of the gentlemen who are present and 
their parents, and in the records of the one who was the cause of this auspicious 
gathering and his parents, and in the records of all of the Muslims. 92 

The closing prayer in the mawlid of Ibn al-Dayba‘ (d. 944 ah/1537 ce), which 
seems to be a stable component of the text, requests that deceased members of the 
group partake of the merit of the celebration. It ends by imploring, 

O God, by virtue of it/him [presumably, either the reading of the mawlid or 
the Prophet himself] forgive us, our fathers and mothers, our mashayikh, our 
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teachers, those to whom we are obligated ( dhawl al-huquq ‘alayna), the one 
who caused this good work to be performed at this time, all the male and 
female believers, and the male and female Muslims, both those of them who 
are alive and those who are dead. 93 

A mawlid attributed to‘All ibn Nasir al-Shafi‘I al-Ash‘ari al-MakkT (d. 915 ah/ 
1509 ce) also ends with an elaborate du'a’, although it is impossible to know 
whether it is an integral part of the original text. It similarly includes a passage 
donating the merit of the mawlid and the accompanying Qur’anic recitations to 
the Prophet Muhammad and to God’s other prophets; to the four Rightly Guided 
caliphs and the rest of the Companions of the Prophet; “and to those who follow 
them in righteousness until the Day of Judgment.” It concludes by asking God to 
place the reward of the mawlid in the account of “him in whose presence we are 
and for the sake of whom we have gathered,” the host and sponsor of the mawlid 
performance. 94 

An anonymous du ‘a ’ to be recited at the end of the reading of the mawlid , 
published in booklet form, presents an even more elaborate distribution of merit 
beginning with the Prophet Muhammad and proceeding through the other 
prophets and messengers and their families, companions and followers; the 
founders of the four classical schools of Sunni law, the religious scholars, the 
jurists, the transmitters of hadlth, the Qur’an reciters, the Qur’anic exegetes, and 
the sufls; those on whose behalf the mawlid has been read and the Qur’an has 
been recited; and all deceased Muslims, particularly those related to the ones on 
whose behalf the recitation has been performed. 95 The closing du ‘a ’ of an undated 
mawlid preserved in Damascus requests “a bounteous reward and a blessed 
recompense” ( thawaban jazllan wa-ajran mubarakan) for the recitation that has 
just occurred, and prays that it be transferred “fully and in its entirety” to the 
Prophet Muhammad and to a long list of other recipients, beginning with Adam 
and Eve and ending with “those by reason of whom and for whose intentions we 
have recited this noble mawlid!' 96 

The donation of the merit accruing from the recitation of the Prophet’s 
mawlid (and the accompanying Qur’anic recitation) raises several religious 
issues. The first issue relates to the transferability of religious merit in general. 
The text of the Qur’an contains a number of passages that, in a simple com- 
monsense reading, would seem to suggest that both the merit of righteous 
actions and the penalties of transgressions accrue exclusively to the individual 
who has performed them. “A person is entitled to nothing but his own efforts,” 
declares verse 53:39. “None will bear another’s burden,” affirm verses 6:164, 
17:15, and 35:18. “[Each soul] is entitled to every good that it earns, and is 
liable for every bad thing it commits,” states verse 2:286. 97 In general, the 
Qur’anic ethic would seem to be stringently individualistic. Also frequently 
cited in the context of the debate over the transferability of merit is a 
hadlth stating that “When a son of Adam dies, his work ceases, except for 
three [kinds]: continuing charity ( sadaqa jariya), beneficial knowledge, or a 
righteous son who prays for him.” 98 
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Despite the apparent individualism of the Qur’anic ethic, other textual and 
theological factors led most classical scholars to conclude that in some cases 
merit could indeed be transferred from one person to another. The clearest basis 
for this inference is the principle, accepted by three out of the four Sunni schools 
of law, that one can under some circumstances perform the hajj on behalf of a 
deceased parent or another Muslim who has died or become physically disabled 
without performing this religious obligation." This practice is supported by 
several hadith texts in which the Prophet is consulted about the permissibility of 
performing the hajj in place of a feeble or deceased relative and replies in the 
affirmative. 100 Hadith texts also affirm that it is possible to benefit one’s deceased 
parents by performing other meritorious acts. Classical scholars generally agree 
that pious acts of a “financial” nature ( al- ‘ibadat al-maliya), such as almsgiving 
and the manumission of slaves, can be performed on behalf of deceased persons. 
Such actions are easily likened to other financial commitments, which are 
universally understood to be fulfilled by the heirs on behalf of the deceased. In 
another hadith text, a Muslim approaches the Prophet wondering if it is appro¬ 
priate to carry out a fast that her deceased mother had vowed to perform, and 
he answers rhetorically, “If she had a debt, would you pay it for her?” 101 If we 
discharge debts owed to human beings, debts to God - that is, acts of worship - 
are yet more worthy of being paid. There is greater ambiguity, however, with 
respect to “physical” acts of worship (al- ‘ibadat al-badarilya). Such pious activ¬ 
ities, unlike those in the previous category, have no monetary component at all. 
While Hanballs and Hanafis hold that the merit of these acts is also transferable, 
a majority of Malikis and ShafiTs deny it. 102 With such actions, obviously, the 
analogy of payment of a debt becomes less directly applicable. 

In order to benefit another person by one’s pious act, it is not necessary that the 
act itself be credited to his account. Jurists envisioned several indirect modes by 
which pious actions might benefit persons other than the actor, including the 
deceased. The ShafiT jurist Baha’ al-Dln al-Huwwan (d. 889 ah/1484 ce) is cited 
as having enumerated three possible modes by which the merit of Qur’anic recita¬ 
tion might be transferred to the intended beneficiary. First, the act itself might be 
credited to the deceased, precisely as if he himself had performed it. (ShafiTs - 
as well as Malikis, although not Hanafis or Hanballs - traditionally reject this 
possibility.) Second, while the act itself is attributed to the person who has actu¬ 
ally performed it, the merit of the act can be donated by the actor. This does not 
necessarily mean that the reciter can dispose of the merit as he desires; rather, he 
must pray that God accord the merit to the intended recipient. Third, even if nei¬ 
ther the act itself nor the merit accruing from the act can be directly transferred 
to a second party, the deceased may benefit from the outflowing of divine mercy 
that accompanies the act of recitation. 103 

A commentator of the MalikI jurist al-Qarafl reproduces the arguments of 
jurists who argue that, despite the consensus that prayer can benefit the dead, no 
acts of worship are actually being transferred to them. The benefit conferred, 
rather than the prayer itself or even the reward for performing it, is first the divine 
response to the prayer (for instance, forgiveness), and second the blessings 
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(baraka) associated with its performance. One can benefit from the prayers of a 
believer, the companionship of holy men, or the presence of a pious relative not 
because one receives the merit for their actions but because of the baraka 
generated by them all. Baraka, unlike merit, does not depend on the performance 
of actions or even on the ability to be addressed by divine commandments or 
prohibitions; thus, for instance, the Prophet’s baraka is known to have passed into 
animals. 104 This principle, the Malikl author argues, negates the contention of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal and Abu Hanlfa that if the Qur’an is recited at a grave the 
deceased will receive the merit of listening to the Qur’an; since the dead are not 
addressed by God’s commandments and prohibitions, they are incapable of 
earning merit. They can, however, benefit from the baraka of the recitation. 105 

Despite some scholars’ reservations about the possibility of literally transferring 
merit, others treat the merit or reward ( thawab ) accruing from a pious action as 
itself equivalent to a monetary asset, one that can be expended on behalf of loved 
ones or of the Muslim community as a whole. 106 The Hanbali Ibn al-Qayyim 
al-Jawziya argues that “the merit belongs to the one who performs the action, and 
nothing prevents him from donating it to his Muslim brother, just as nothing 
prevents him from giving [him] his money during his life or forgiving him a debt 
after his death.” 107 He even contemplates the possibility that merit can be distrib¬ 
uted in precisely quantified shares; for instance, “If he were to give the whole to 
four [people], each of them would get a fourth of it; similarly, he could give a 
fourth to one person and keep the rest for himself.” 108 Unlike monetary assets, 
however, distributing the merit of pious actions is not necessarily a zero-sum 
activity. One legal compendium urges the reader to donate his supererogatory 
devotions to all of the Muslims, male and female, “because it reaches them, and 
[the original actor’s] recompense ( ajr ) is not decreased at all.” 109 The scholar Ibn 
Hajar al-Haytaml is reported to have been asked about the merit of reciting the 
Fatiha for the benefit of those buried in a cemetery: is it divided into even shares 
among all those present in the graves? He is supposed to have replied that each 
of them received the entire merit of the recitation. 110 

Those who deny the possibility of transfer have a far less concrete conception 
of merit itself than those who advocate it. They argue, Ibn al-Qayyim reports, that 

acts do not necessarily yield merit, rather, it is merely God’s favor and 
benefaction. How can a human being transfer a mere favor which is not 
incumbent on God, but which He will give him or not as He wills? It is as if 
a destitute person were to transfer the “debt” of someone he hopes will give 
him alms; such a thing cannot validly be given or donated. 111 

The Andalusian jurist al-Shatib! (d. 790 ah/1388 ce) records another argument 
with conflicting premises but identical conclusions. Opponents of the transfer of 
merit, he reports, argue that thawab is to righteous action as effect is to cause 
(ka ’l-musabbabat bi ’l-nisba ila ’l-asbab ); it automatically accrues by their perfor¬ 
mance. Just as in the case of any other chain of cause and effect, it is a necessary 
relationship that is not subject to the will or choice of the actor. The merit is, thus, 
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not at his disposal and cannot be donated to another. 112 While the first argument 
represents merit as a free and incalculable expression of divine grace and the 
second as the automatic precipitate of human actions, they agree in denying that 
it is an asset available for gift or exchange. 

The idea that religious merit was a transferable good appears to have triumphed 
on a popular level, at least in the premodern period. The ways in which it was 
understood in less scholarly circles may be suggested by the content of a 
manuscript preserved in the Great Mosque of San‘a’ and compiled by one ‘Al! ibn 
Ahmad ibn Yusuf al-Hakarl. 113 Entitled “The Gift of the Living to the Dead and 
the Merit that Reaches Them over the Course of Time” ( Kitab hadlyat al-ahya ’ 
ila’l-amwat wa-ma yasilu ilayhim min al-thawab ‘ala mamarr al-awqat ), it 
proposes to demonstrate “with clear proofs and illuminating evidence” “the 
correct belief ( al-i‘tiqad al-sahlh) that the merit ( thawab ) of alms, prayers 
(du ‘a ’), recitation of the Qur’an, and canonical prayers {salat) by a Muslim reach 
the dead in their graves and that the gifts of the living to the dead reach them and 
benefit them.” 114 The form of the text is modeled on normative sources (for 
instance, each hadith being introduced by a statement such as “by a sound chain 
of transmission to [name of Companion of Prophet]”), and the author is capable 
of producing standard Qur’anic evidence for the transfer of merit to the dead. 115 
However, the content of most of the hadith reports seems to be purely apocryphal. 
The text consists largely of stories depicting in the most vivid and concrete 
terms the grateful reception of donations by the more fortunate among the 
deceased and the desolation of those who receive no such benefits. 

One report states that 

When you give alms on behalf of your deceased [loved one], an angel brings 
it on a dish of light and calls, “O estranged denizen of the grave (ya sahib 
al-qabr al-gharlb), your relatives have given this to you as a present; accept 
it!” [The angel] puts it into his grave, and [the deceased] says, “May God 
reward my family on my behalf.” 

The inhabitant of the next grave bewails his lack of surviving children as the lucky 
recipient rejoices (fariha ) in his good fortune. 116 In this (presumably spurious) 
hadith, the performance of good works on behalf of the dead is not merely a 
one-sided transaction. Rather, it maintains a mutually beneficial relationship with 
the deceased, who asks God to reward the giver on his behalf. The entire exchange 
occurs in a context of neighborly admiration and envy very much resembling the 
social response to good fortune in the world of the living. Another section of the text 
extols the spiritual benefits of performing pious utterances and Qur’anic recitations 
at a graveyard and donating the merit to the inhabitants of the graves. Such recita¬ 
tions bring “radiance and light, joy and delight” {al-diya’ wa’l-niir wa’l-farah 
wa ’l-surur) to the dead, as well as resulting in lavish rewards (including a castle in 
paradise) for the reciter. 117 In other stories, the pious utterances and actions of the 
living are presented to the dead in the form of plates of food and clean clothes. In 
one, a dead man’s son forgets his nightly practice of reciting the 112th chapter of 
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the Qur’an eleven times and donating the merit to his father; the father asks him 
through an intermediary, “Why did you leave me without dinner?” 118 

The stories presented in al-Hakan’s work suggest how the donation of merit to 
the dead fits into the larger complex of pious activities involved in mawlid cele¬ 
brations. The donation of merit to the dead plays the same role as the distribution 
of food to the living; benefits circulate and multiply in a lively community of 
piety. The technical arguments of the scholars had their concrete correlates in the 
popular imagination; while scholars like Ibn al-Qayyim discussed the theoretical 
dimensions of merit transfer, ordinary people apparently envisioned in it more 
palpable terms. The issue of merit transfer did not merely reflect different ideas 
about the nature of merit and the degree to which it might be considered a 
possession at the disposal of its owner. Also at stake was the relationship between 
the individual and the community in the economy of salvation. Those who denied 
the possibility of merit transfer advanced a theology of individual responsibility. 
Despite his own views, Ibn al-Qayyim al-Jawziya offers a surprisingly eloquent 
recital of the arguments of his opponents in the debate over the donation of 
thawab. “They say,” he reports 

that religious duties ( al-takallf ) are a test and a trial which cannot be under¬ 
gone by a substitute; their object is the responsible actor (al-mukallaf 
al-'amil ) who is addressed by commands and prohibitions, himself, and no 
one can be substituted for the responsible person who is being tested or act 
in his stead, because the objective is that he himself be obedient and submit 
himself to God as a worshiper. If it were possible for him to benefit from 
another’s donating [merit] to him without his performing the action himself, 
it would be more fitting that the Supremely Beneficent [benefit him] in this 
way. However, [God] has decreed that he benefit only from his own efforts.... 
No one can take medicine on behalf of a sick person; if someone is hungry, 
thirsty or naked, no one can eat, drink, or don clothes on his behalf. 119 

Despite the Qur’anic evidence to the contrary, scholars committed to a model 
of pious action in which merit can be donated flatly deny that individuals must 
work out their own salvation in isolation from their relatives and friends. Some 
authors, for instance, hold that verse 53:39 (“A person is entitled to nothing but 
his own efforts”) is specified ( makhsus ), that is, that its field of application has 
been significantly limited by other verses with contrasting content. 120 
Interestingly, despite his unswerving dedication to the principle of transfer of 
merit, Ibn al-Qayyim accepts the relevant Qur’anic verses at face value. The text 
of the Qur’an, the intellect,and innate human nature ( al-fitra ), he writes, all bear 
witness to both that a person is not punished for another’s offence and that he 
achieves salvation only through his own acts and efforts. 121 Ibn al-Qayyim’s belief 
in the possibility of donating merit rests on an understanding of the Islamic 
community as an organic whole in which no individual believer’s strivings are 
truly separate from those of his fellow believers. He begins by citing the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Hanball scholar Abu’l-Wafa’ ibn ‘Aqll (d. 513 ah/1119 ce), who argues 
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that “the individual, by his own efforts and his kindness towards others (husn 
‘ishratihi), won friends, begot children, married spouses, performed good actions, 
and endeared himself to people, so that they had mercy on him and donated acts 
of worship to him; this was the effect of his own efforts.” 

Ibn al-Qayyim finds Ibn ‘Aqil’s solution sound but incomplete. He expands on 
the idea as follows: 

By his faith and his obedience to God and His Prophet, the individual 
(a/- ‘abd) has striven to benefit [religiously] from the works of his fellow 
believers along with his own works, just as he benefits from their works in 
[this] life. The believers benefit from each other’s actions in the works they 
perform together, such as communal prayer. The prayer of each of them is 
multiplied twenty-seven-fold if another person performs the prayer with 
him; thus, the action of another caused his reward ( ajr ) to increase, just as 
his action caused the other’s reward to increase. It is even said that the merit 
of prayer is multiplied by the number of people praying [together]. The same 
is true of their joining together in jihad, the hajj pilgrimage, enjoining good 
and forbidding evil, and cooperating in good works and piety ( al-birr 
wa ’l-taqwa). The Prophet said, “Believers are to each other like parts of a 
building that prop each other up” - and he laced together his fingers [in 
illustration]. It is obvious that this is even more true in matters of religion 
than in worldly matters; an [individual] Muslim’s entering into the covenant 
of Islam with all the other Muslims is one of the greatest causes for the 
benefits of each Muslim to reach his fellow [Muslim], during his life and 
after his death. 

Even the most apparently one-sided bestowal of favors is, if rightly understood, 
in fact a collaborative event in which the individual’s efforts are commingled with 
those made on his behalf. Even in the absence of more substantial cooperation, it 
is by virtue of his own faith that any Muslim is capable of benefiting from the 
beneficence of holy personages, such as the angels’ invocation of God’s forgive¬ 
ness on the believers; thus, “it is as if it were from his own efforts.” 122 Ultimately, 
the efforts of the believers are indivisible. Within the Islamic community, includ¬ 
ing its heavenly and prophetic membership, pious exertion circulates ceaselessly, 
and the efforts of any individual are ultimately inextricable from this flow. 123 

Mawlid prayers seeking to bestow religious merit on deceased persons thus 
reflect a widespread, if disputed, element of Islamic piety. Some of the mawlid 
prayers cited earlier, however, involve an additional element that is far more 
religiously problematic: the donation of merit to the Prophet himself. At least in 
later centuries, the donation of merit to the Prophet was an established element of 
mawlid piety. Muhammad Nawawi al-Bantam (d. 1316 ah/1898 CE), an 
Indonesian scholar who lived and worked in Mecca, begins his commentary on 
the mawlid of al-Barzanji by donating the merit ( thawab ) that accrues from it to 
the Prophet “to increase his honor” ( ziyadatan fl sharafihi) and in the hopes of 
God’s forgiveness of his sins and of the Prophet’s intercession on the Day of 
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Judgment. 124 An unidentified sufi author by the name of Muhammad al-Majdhub 
directs that the reciter of his mawlid should begin by reciting verses from the 
Qur’an; “the recitation of these chapters should be out loud, with the intention of 
donating their reward ( thawab ) to the spirit of al-Mustafa.” 125 Here the difficulty 
lies not in the possibility of transfer (which is affirmed in the case of dead people 
as a class) but in its rationale. Why, precisely, would one give one’s own meager 
acts of piety to the most perfect of humankind? Religious scholars are, naturally, 
at one in affirming that the Prophet cannot possibly be in need of the merit of his 
followers. Some of them even find such donation implicitly insulting. 

The practice of donating merit to the Prophet was not an early one, but was 
prevalent by the period in which Sunni mawlid celebrations flourished. Ibn 
al-Qayyim states that among the more recent jurists ( al-muta ’akhkhirin ) there are 
those who consider it desirable ( istahabba ) to donate merit of recitations to the 
Prophet and others who do not, on the grounds that it is an innovation unknown 
to the Companions and that the Prophet receives merit for all of the righteous 
actions of the believers in any case, because he is the one who guided them to 
perform such actions. 126 al-SakhawI was still acutely aware of the newness of the 
custom. Asked about someone who prays, “O God, take the merit of what I have 
recited to increase the honor ( sharaf ) of the Messenger of God,” he answered: 
“This is an invention of the modem [Qur’an] reciters ( muta’akhkhiri al-qurray, 
I do not know of anyone who preceded them in doing this {la a'lamu lahum 
salafan ft hi).” 121 al-Subki (probably Taj al-Dln) is supposed to have considered it 
permissible to donate the merit of one’s Qur’anic recitation to the Prophet. 
However, he is supposed to have declared it objectionable to ask people to recite 
the Fatiha for the Prophet, “for obvious reasons (li-ma la yakhfa)” - presumably, 
because it implied that the Prophet was in need of prayers for his salvation. 128 The 
Maghrib! jurist al-Hattab presents a lengthy discussion of the permissibility of 
donating the merit of Qur’an recitation to the Prophet from a mawlid text entitled 
Kanz al-raghibln al-'ufat ft’l-ramz ila al-mawlid wa’l-wafat. 129 Although 
al-Hattab himself is unaware of the work’s authorship, it is a work of Burhan 
al-Din al-Naji, a Damascene Shafi‘1 who died in 900 ah/1495 ce. The fact that 
this issue was discussed in the context of a mawlid work suggests that the practice 
of donating merit to the Prophet may have been incorporated into mawlid 
performances by the eighth-century AH/fifteenth-century ce. 

Another devotional practice associated with the mawlid ceremony reveals a 
similarly transactional model of piety. This is the practice of making a vow 
(nadhr ) to perform a mawlid ceremony if a specific hope is fulfilled or harm is 
averted. Although it seems impossible to determine when ordinary believers first 
made vows specifically for mawlids, the custom may have a lengthy history. The 
practice of making mawlid vows may be reflected in the story of the Jewish man 
and his wife, recounted as early as the mawlid text of Ibn Jabir al-Andalus! in the 
eighth-century ah; having dreamed of the Prophet, the wife “makes a commit¬ 
ment to God” ( ‘ahadat allah) to give her possessions as alms and hold a mawlid. 
The diarist Ahmad al-Budayn reports that in Damascus in 1161 ah/ 1748 ce, a 
prostitute vowed to hold a mawlid recitation if a Turkish slave boy she was in 
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love with recovered from an illness. The ensuing celebration, which involved 
a procession of bare-headed prostitutes bearing candles and incense, clapping and 
beating drums, was certainly unusual; her vow probably was not. 130 

By the nineteenth century, jurists were clearly familiar with vows to perform 
mawlid ceremonies. The Damascene scholar Muhammad ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1252 ah/ 
1836 Ce) objects in his commentary on the ShafiT legal text Radd al-muhtar to 
women’s custom of vowing oil to a saint’s tomb, which was used to light a lamp 
in the minaret. “More offensive than that” ( aqbah minhu), he writes, “is vowing 
to recite the mawlid in the pulpits - in addition to its involving singing and 
entertainment - and donating the merit ( thawab ) of that to [the Prophet].” 131 The 
nineteenth-century Malikl jurist Muhammad ‘Ulaysh (d. 1299 ah/1882 ce) 
received an inquiry that reveals the dynamics of the practice. “What is your 
opinion,” his questioner asks, 

of a man who has a cow, and it falls ill while it is pregnant. He says, “If God 
heals my cow, I promise to slaughter what is in her womb for a mawlid for 
the Prophet.” God heals the cow, and it gives birth to a female [calf]; then he 
delays slaughtering it until it grows up and [itself] becomes pregnant. Must 
he slaughter that specific cow, or may he slaughter a substitute for it, or is he 
not obligated to do anything? 

‘Ulaysh responds that the man is under no obligation whatsoever, because the 
performance of a mawlid (‘amal mawlid li’l-rasul) is not recommended in the 
sharl'a, particularly if it involves religiously objectionable activities. 132 

Although not all acts of devotion were considered fit objects of religious vows, 
the legitimacy of vows to perform supererogatory acts of piety was recognized by 
the classical schools of law. Similar to the donation of merit, the practice of 
vowing mawlid ceremonies in return for future acts of divine favor (whether the 
healing of the sick, the return of the absent, or the birth of a child) reflects a 
transactional model in which acts of devotion function as a response to signs of 
God’s compassion. In the case of vows, this response is promised in anticipation 
of a future favor. Normative Islamic belief did not, of course, suggest that vows 
could induce God to produce the desired result; vows are not bribes directed to 
the divine, and God’s will is sovereign. Nevertheless, such vows at least imply the 
hope of engaging God in an infinitely unequal relationship of exchange. Ibn 
‘Abidin’s observation that people vowed to donate the merit of the mawlid to the 
Prophet suggests that vows potentially involved multilateral relationships 
of gift-giving and obligation. 

Conclusion 

The model of pious action underlying classical mawlid celebrations is expressed 
with unusual eloquence in the work of the prolific and influential mawlid author 
Ibn Nasir al-Dln, a prominent Damascene ShafiT who died in 842 ah/1438 ce. 
He composed no fewer than three mawlid texts, one of them lengthy, and left 
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a permanent mark on the tradition. Unlike more obscure mawlid authors, Ibn Nasir 
al-Din has left sufficient evidence of his ideas to provide some sense of his 
religious worldview and objectives. Unlike more famous authors who happen to 
have composed a mawlid text or expressed a view on the celebration of the mawlid, 
Ibn Nasir al-DJn produced enough mawlid texts to represent a substantial 
proportion of his literary output; they were not merely incidental to his core 
agendas. The mawlid loomed large in his scholarly activities, just as he looms large 
in the history of the mawlid. For these reasons, it is worthwhile to examine in detail 
the main themes in his preserved works. They provide one insight into the religious 
milieu in which the Prophet’s mawlid was disseminated and popularized. 

Shams al-Din Muhammad ibn Abl Bakr ‘Abd Allah al-QaysI, known as Ibn 
Nasir al-Din, was a native Damascene. 133 Trained in the discipline of hadith, he 
attained considerable stature as a scholar, receiving high praise from several of his 
most prominent contemporaries. His sound scholarly reputation was rewarded 
with a prestigious teaching position; one of his preserved works consists of a long 
series of lectures delivered on the occasion of his installation as head of Dar 
al-hadlth al-Ashrafiya in 836 ah. Ibn Nasir al-DJn was, thus, a respected elite 
scholar who excelled in one of the most important Islamic disciplines and 
engaged with the most important figures and issues of his day. However, the 
nature of his work suggests that he was also concerned with less scholarly 
objectives. Most of his compositions, based on the titles of lost works and the 
content of those that remain, address the religious needs of ordinary believers 
rather than the technical concerns of his learned peers. While much of his written 
output deals with the life of the Prophet Muhammad, for instance, it reflects the 
priorities of the religious devotee more than those of the historian. In addition to 
his three mawlid texts, he composed at least two works on the mi ‘raj, one on the 
hijra, and one on the Prophet’s death. Ibn Nasir al-Din was also concerned with 
Islamic holidays, including those of noncanonical status; aside from his works on 
the mawlid and the mi ‘raj, he is supposed to have produced compositions on the 
days of ‘Ashura’ and ‘Arafat. 

The themes of gift and reciprocation are at the heart of the lectures Ibn Nasir 
al-Din delivered upon assuming his post at the Ashraflya. Ibn Nasir al-Din took 
as his theme for the series verse 3:164 of the Qur’an, “God indeed gave a boon to 
the believers when He sent among them a messenger from among themselves.” 
This passage elicited from him a complex series of reflections on humankind’s 
indebtedness to God and the ways that it could be repaid. Like the jurists whose 
arguments have been discussed earlier, Ibn Nasir al-Din conceptualized the 
Prophet Muhammad as a gift bestowed by God. The distinctive qualities of Ibn 
Nasir al-Din’s agenda as a religious teacher perhaps best emerges from his work 
al-Tarjih li-hadlth salat al-tasblh, written in defense of a text describing how to 
perform a special prayer supposedly authorized by the Prophet. The text 
emphasizes the efficacy of pious utterance and the vast quantities of merit 
(thawab) that can be reaped from rather modest devotional activities. It constructs 
the relationship of the individual believer with God and the Prophet in terms of 
asymmetrical reciprocity: it is based on mutual acts of giving, with reified 
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utterances serving as media of exchange, but is based on a model of divine 
munificence in which modest outlays of effort on the human side are met with 
outpourings of reward from God. 

Ibn Nasir al-Dln then sets the stage for the main issue of his essay, the defense 
of a devotional practice based on a questionable hadlth text. 

Included in [God’s] ample grace to His worshipers and His generosity that 
reaches those who seek Him, is [the fact] that if anyone hears that God [has 
promised] some kind of reward ( thawab ) and acts on the basis of [that report] 
on the basis of faith and the anticipation of reward (‘ala tarlq al-lman 
wa ’l-ithisab), God will give him that bounteous reward even if the report was 
not accurate. 134 

The author then cites a number of versions of a hadlth to this effect (which 
itself is open to criticism on the basis of its chain of transmission). 135 As for those 
that are merely weakly authenticated, many authors have argued that they should 
be treated leniently as long as they fall within the broad category of al-targhlb 
wa 1-tarhlb (enticing people with the pleasures of paradise and frightening them 
with the horrors of hell), al-qisas wa ’I-amthal (narratives, usually elaborating the 
stories of the prophets, and parables), and al-mawa‘iz wa-fada’il al-a‘mal 
(admonitions and the merit of pious actions). Ibn Nasir al-Din cites several early 
authorities who are supposed to have transmitted poorly authenticated hadlth 
texts that fell within these subject areas. If it is permissible to transmit such 
reports, he further argues, it is also permissible to act on the basis of them; this, 
he states, is the position of the majority (of religious scholars: al-jumhur). 136 

He then proceeds to the hadlth itself. It begins with the Prophet asking his 
uncle al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 

Shall I give you [something]? Shall I bestow [something] on you? Shall I 
present you with [something]? (A-la u ‘tlkal A-la amnahukal A-la ahbukal) 
Shall I make you do ten things (lit., “qualities,” khisal) that, if you do them, 
God will forgive you your sins, the first and last of them, the old and the new, 
the inadvertent and the intentional, the small and the large, the secret and the 
manifest - ten things?” 

He then instructs al-‘Abbas in the performance of a special prayer that involves 
four prostrations and many repetitions of Qur’anic chapters and a set of pious 
formulae. He concludes, “If you are able to pray [this prayer] once a day, do so; 
if you don’t, then [pray it] once every Friday; if you don’t, then [pray it] once 
every month; if you don’t, then [pray it] once every year; if you don’t, then [pray 
it] once in your life.” 137 

In this hadlth, the pious utterances prescribed for the “prayer of tasblh” are 
represented as a gift from the Prophet to his uncle, as well as an offering to God 
that can be made by the individual who performs the prayer. That the “prayer 
of tasblh ” is an item of value bestowed by the Prophet emerges from the 
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terminology of gift so strongly emphasized at the beginning of the report. The 
concrete implications of this language are made clear in variant versions of the 
hadlth, in which the Prophet’s uncle comments that he expected a material gift; 
in one text he says that “I thought that he would give me [the weight of] the 
mountains of Tihama in gold” 138 and in another “I thought that he would give me 
[the province of] al-Bahrayn in fief.” 139 Another prominent theme is the dispro- 
portionality between the prescribed pious action and the promised reward. The 
magnanimity of God, and the ultimate incommensurability between human 
action and divine reward, are emphasized in the dwindling number of prayers 
demanded at the end of the hadlth. Even a single repetition of the prayer is suf¬ 
ficient to yield the entire reward. This disproportionality is emphasized even 
more strongly in a version of the text in which the Prophet assures his uncle that 
he will be forgiven “even if your sins were as numerous as the stars of the sky, 
as the drops of rain, as the days of the earth, as the sand of ‘Alij, as the trees, the 
clods of earth, and the dust.” 140 

Ibn Nasir al-Din gives many different chains of transmission and parallel or 
divergent texts for this hadlth, as well as reviewing the opinions of various 
scholars about the quality of its isnads, and defends it from its critics. 141 Despite 
the fact that textual citations and isnad criticism occupy the bulk of the essay, 
however, it is clear that the author’s interests are primarily oriented toward pious 
action, rather than textual critique. Ibn Nasir al-Din concludes his essay with a 
direct appeal to action: “So it is incumbent on every person of discernment not to 
neglect the prayer of tasblh and to pray it, if only once in his lifetime, and to store 
it up for his day of need.” 142 At least in this context, Ibn Nasir al-Din is ultimately 
less interested in textual criticism than in a golden opportunity for the generation 
of religious merit. 

Ibn Nasir al-Din’s interest in the ideas of merit and demerit are also reflected 
in another composition, his Minhaj al-salama fl mlzan al-qiyama. This short 
essay is a defense of the literal existence of the scales that will weigh the deeds 
of human beings on the Day of Judgment. It begins with an extremely elaborate, 
multi-stranded chain of transmission for a hadlth in which a hapless believer’s 
good deeds are outweighed by his sins on the day of judgment, until a slip of 
paper recording his utterance of the shahada tips the scales in his favor. 143 Like 
the ideas of gift and reward developed in his treatment of the texts on the “prayer 
of tasblh” this hadlth (selected by the author from among many on the theme of 
the Scales) emphasizes the quasi-quantifiable nature of merit and demerit, the 
concretization of pious utterance, and the ultimate salvific value of small acts of 
piety through the infinite generosity of God. 

Ibn Nasir al-Din’s pervasive invocation of the concept of thawab and the 
emphasis on the multitude of sins committed by even the most faithful believer 
suggest a basically economic model for Islamic ethics. It is possible, or in fact 
necessary, to “earn” merit in order to pay the “debt” for one’s sins. What is 
emphasized is not primarily the overall moral or religious character of the 
individual, but the aggregate of the credits and debits generated by his or her good 
and bad actions. However, the calculation of merit and demerit is constantly 
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overturned by the infinite profusion of God’s rewards, overwhelming with merit 
any believer who is willing sincerely to perform the smallest act of supereroga¬ 
tory piety. Among the most basic media of exchange in this moral commerce are 
pious utterances, which appear as gifts in a cosmic circuit of exchange. Pious 
formulae are bestowed by God upon the believers (or by God upon the Prophet, 
who bestows them upon the believers), who return them to God in their own 
invocations. Because of the disproportionate magnitude of the reward, such 
simple pious actions (even if, technically speaking, textually ill-founded) can 
effect the salvation of the most deficient Muslim. Ibn Nasir al-Din’s message 
ultimately has a strongly populist cast: salvation is available, at the price of small 
acts of devotion, to the simplest of believers. 

The fact that much of the transactional content of mawlid ceremonies involves 
non-material media of exchange - specifically, pious utterances - means that the 
underlying model can be applied even by those with few financial resources to 
devote to the mawlid. The invocation of blessings upon the Prophet, such as the 
salat al-tasblh advocated by Ibn Nasir al-Din, is a low-cost form of religious 
achievement in terms of both money and time. It requires neither financial out¬ 
lay nor significant religious expertise. In this regard, it is interesting to note that 
Taj al-Din al-Fakihanl’s critique of women’s mawlids focuses on the excesses of 
their verbal performances, while his general critique of mawlid celebration - 
presumably based on the activities of males - focuses on banqueting practices 
and the monetary contributions that support them. The same discrepancy can be 
noted in the discussion by Ibn al-Hajj. These authors’ failure to mention food or 
money in connection with women’s mawlid celebrations does not decisively 
demonstrate that these elements were not involved, although their failure to 
denounce the women’s handling of money would then be somewhat surprising. 
In any case, it is a distinct possibility that while men’s mawlids featured ban¬ 
queting, women’s centered more exclusively on verbal performance. If such a 
discrepancy existed, it probably reflected differential access to financial 
resources on the part of men and women. Recitation may well have been to 
women’s mawlids as money was to men’s. 

Indeed, the idea that pious utterance could be the religious currency of the poor 
is deeply rooted in the Islamic tradition. A well-known hadith recorded in the 
Sahth of al-Bukhari recounts that 

The poor came to the Prophet and said, “The people with abundant wealth 
(ahl al-duthur min al-amwal) have taken the highest ranks and the abiding 
bliss. They pray as we pray and fast as we fast, and they have surplus wealth 
with which they make the major and minor pilgrimages, engage in jihad and 
give alms.” [The Prophet] said, “Shall I tell you something that, if you take 
it, you will catch up with those who preceded you and no one who comes 
after you will catch you, and you will be the best of everyone around you, 
except those who do the same? You say subhan allah (glory be to God), 
al-hamdu li’llah (praise God), and allahu akbar (God is most great) after 
every prayer thirty-three times.” 144 
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In the version of the hadlth transmitted by Muslim, the poor then return to the 
Prophet to complain that the rich have overheard their prayer and use it them¬ 
selves; the Prophet replies merely that “that is God’s favor, which He gives to 
whomever He pleases.” The way in which utterances could function as a pious 
offering for believers of limited resources is similarly suggested by another 
anecdote, presented at the end of a mawlid text within a discussion of the reli¬ 
gious value of blessings on the Prophet. A man prepares a banquet ( wallma ) and 
invites the Prophet, the story recounts. The Prophet accepts the invitation; as he 
walks from the mosque to the house of his host, the man follows him and counts 
his steps. The host then frees a slave for every step the Prophet took on the way 
to his house. The Prophet’s other Companions approach him and wistfully 
comment on the great religious merit that has accrued to his host. “The invoca¬ 
tion of prayers upon me,” the Prophet replies, “is better than the freeing of 
slaves.” 145 While this narrative does not make the issue of financial means 
explicit, the force of the other Companions’ lament is clear; they lack the resources 
to prepare banquets and free slaves. The invocation of blessings, in contrast, is a 
form of pious expenditure that is accessible to all. 

Mawlids also, of course, involved more material forms of gift and exchange. 
The transactional quality of the mawlid celebration is expressed, succinctly and 
rather naively, in lines of poetry presented in a mawlid work by Muhammad ‘All 
ibn ‘Allan al-Bakn, a Meccan Shafi‘1 scholar who died in 1057 ah/1646-7 ce: 

Hold a mawlid for Ahmad 

And you will be given [your] objectives and right guidance 

Expend on it what you can 
Of gifts and preparations 

And know that for all of it You will be recompensed, 

Immediately and on the Morrow. 146 

The material medium of exchange in the premodern celebration of mawlids 
was food. Food distribution (it ‘am al-ta ‘am) was important as a strategy of piety 
among both organized sufis and ruling dynasties. It is worth noting that both in 
Mosul and in Sabta, two of the points of origination for the Sunni celebration of 
the Prophet’s mawlid, sufi, and dynastic celebrations featured in tandem with 
parallel mass distributions of food. The example of Nur al-Dln and ‘Umar 
al-Malla’ has already been mentioned. In Sabta, the mawlid celebrations patronized 
by the ‘Azafid dynasty were mirrored by the lavish mawlid feasts of the sufi 
master Abu Marwan al-Yuhamsi (d. 667 ah/1269 ce). Francisco Rodriguez- 
Manas has speculated that the sufi festivities may in fact have inspired those of 
the ruling authorities. In any case, “ruling elites, either imitating Sufi lodges or 
reproducing an ancient tradition of ‘royal largesse’, also resorted to the it’am to 
commemorate officially sponsored feasts and to mark special events,” including 
the mawlid, which “was an auspicious occasion to show generosity to those they 
ruled.” 147 The lavish mawlid celebrations patronized by rulers and sufis would 
seem to exemplify Mauss’s dictum that “to give is to show one’s superiority.” 148 
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Yet mawlid piety also, and perhaps more integrally, involved a countervailing 
form of gift: that initiated by an inferior and bestowed upon a superior. While 
material expenditures on mawlid celebrations may have been immediately 
bestowed on human beings (whether Qur’an reciters, preachers, or guests), they 
were fundamentally directed toward the Prophet, and ultimately toward God. The 
bestowal of such utterances perfectly exemplifies the blend of interest and 
disinterestedness that according to Mauss characterizes the gift. 149 Blessing the 
Prophet is simultaneously a sincere expression of devotion for a profoundly 
beloved guide and intercessor, and a transactional strategy to elicit reward. 
Neither God nor the Prophet can be subject to the moral obligations ordinarily 
involved in gift exchange, God because of His inherent immunity to need and the 
Prophet because his exalted spiritual status is (arguably) above enhancement by 
the prayers of the individual believer. Nevertheless, in each case the infinite 
magnanimity of the recipient guarantees the lavish reciprocation of the gift. 
The underlying logic is well expressed by Muhammad al-Kattam (d. 1345 ah/ 
1927 Ce), who writes in justification of the mawlid celebration that 

there is no doubt that the Prophet’s recompense to someone who does 
something for him will be better, more momentous, more copious, greater 
and more abundant than [that person’s] action, because gifts correspond to 
the rank of those who give them and presents vary according to their bestowers; 
it is the custom of kings and dignitaries to recompense small things with the 
greatest of boons and the most splendid treasures, so what of the master of 
the kings of this world and the next? 150 

While celebratory distributions of food served to enhance the legitimacy and 
prestige of both sufi orders and the political authorities with whom they 
sometimes competed for the allegiance of the population, the widespread 
phenomenon of the domestic mawlid celebration suggests that the pious strategy 
of feeding was not limited to the institutional holders of socioreligious power. 
Rather, the activities of hosting and feeding enacted ideals of giving and mutual¬ 
ity that had deep religious roots. Whether rulers were ultimately emulating sufis 
or vice versa, and whether domestic acts of pious feeding were the models for 
royal and mystical food distribution or their imitators, the model of pious food 
distribution functioned at several different levels of social practice simultaneously. 
More relevant to the history of the domestic mawlid than the top-down models of 
patronage and legitimation may be the comments of Dina Rizk Khoury on 
modem Mosul, where “marriage and mawlid. . .rituals reinforced neighborhood 
ties through celebrations which functioned as redistributive mechanisms of 
wealth among neighbors.” 151 Rather than genuinely redressing disparities in 
wealth, however, the relatively modest expenditures involved in mawlid celebrations 
probably contributed to the web of obligation and mutuality by which friends and 
neighbors were bound. 

It is true that in some cases, specific classes of recipients are suggested. ‘All 
al-Qari’s allusion to old women who save money from the proceeds of their 
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domestic crafts in order to entertain male dignitaries in the season of the mawlid 
suggests that such persons could confer merit by their acceptance of food and 
hospitality. Certainly organized suft groups could perform such a function by 
accepting money to support the performance of devotional activities, including 
mawlid celebrations. Operating from a different social and religious location, the 
poor could also play this role by virtue of the meritorious quality of almsgiving. 
However, the devotional model of merit generation and exchange did not 
inherently require a distinct class of recipients. The holding of a mawlid did not 
necessarily require the participation of notables, sufls, or the economically 
deprived. Rather, individual participants might both contribute to and partake of 
a mawlid banquet. Although conditions inevitably varied, the bonds of social and 
religious obligation generated by mawlid celebrations were probably more often 
mutual and symmetrical than one-sided and hierarchical. The non-material acts of 
exchange involved in mawlid celebration, such as the donation of thawab, 
involved a larger and more hierarchical cast of characters, involving God, the 
Prophet Muhammad, and a range of possible merit recipients including prophets, 
bygone generations of Muslims, and the deceased relatives of the attendees. 



3 Emotion, law, and the celebration 
of the mawlid 


Some of the most central and time-honored justifications for the celebration of 
the mawlid revolve around the evocation and expression of appropriate emotions. 
Scholarly authors treat sentiments such as joy and love as concrete matters subject 
to regulation under the sharl'a and to divine reward and punishment. Such 
emotions are understood both as subjective feelings and in terms of performative 
conventions whereby love, joy, and reverence for the Prophet are enacted in 
publicly recognized forms. 

Joy 

A fatwa attributed to Ibn al-Tabbakh (d. 575 ah /1178-9 ce) states that if 
someone holds a banquet in honor of the Prophet’s mawlid and bestows gifts on 
the reciter who performs devotional poetry for the occasion, “all of this out of 
delight in [the Prophet’s] birth,” his actions are licit. 1 It is certainly a condition 
of the gathering’s acceptability that the activities involved in the celebration 
themselves be within the limits of the sharl‘a; Ibn al-Tabbakh goes on to 
condemn licentious singing and the taking of hashish. However, the fundamental 
legitimacy of the gathering itself rests on the emotion which gives rise to it, the 
host’s feelings of delight. Another opinion attributed to Ibn al-Tabbakh states 
that the celebration of the mawlid “is not a sunna, but if one makes expenditures 
on this day and displays delight out of joy in the entrance of the Prophet into 
this world ... this is a good gathering, and anyone who intends that and performs 
it will be rewarded.” 2 A century later, the Egyptian Shafi‘1 qadi Sadr al-DJn 
Mawhub ibn ‘Umar al-Jazan (d. 675 ah /1274 ce) characterizes the celebration 
of the mawlid as “an unobjectionable innovation (bid‘a la ba’s biha)" because it 
is not in conflict with the sunna; furthermore, he remarks, “a person will be 
rewarded according to his intent ( qasdihi ) to manifest delight and joy ( al-surur 
wa ’l-farah) in the birth of the Prophet.” 3 Abu Zur‘a Ibn al-Traqi (d. 826 ah /1423 ce), 
asked whether the celebration of the mawlid was approved or disapproved 
0 mustahsan or makriih) under Islamic law, replied that holding banquets and 
feeding people is always desirable ( mustahabb ); and, he rhetorically adds, “what 
if added to that is delight ( al-surur ) at the appearance of the Prophet in this noble 
month?” 4 
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In a similar vein, the sufi Abu ‘Abd Allah ibn abi Muhammad al-Nu‘man 
(d. 683 ah /1284-5 ce) recounts the following anecdote: 

I heard the shaykh Abu Musa al-Zarhun say: I saw the Prophet in a dream and 
mentioned to him what the jurists say about giving banquets for the mawlid. 
He said, “Whoever rejoices in us, we will rejoice in him {man fariha bind 
farihna bihi).” 5 

While this is a pointedly sufi anecdote with an overt agenda to counter “what the 
jurists say,” it reflects a basic concern with correct emotion that is shared by legal 
scholars such as Ibn al-Tabbakh and Mawhub ibn ‘Umar al-Jazari. The 
valorization of joy (farah ) is common to all. Here again, the point is not so much 
that the Prophet expresses himself on the subject of the celebration of the mawlid, 
thus incorporating it into the sunna and clearing it of the odium of bid ‘a, as that 
he provides a devotional rationale for its performance. The practice is legitimized, 
not as an instance of obedience to or emulation of the Prophet, but as an expres¬ 
sion of emotion, a manifestation of joy. The devotee’s joy is reciprocated by the 
Prophet, who thus enters into a relationship of mutuality and closeness with the 
individual believer. 

A more extensive discussion of the expressive rationales for the celebration of 
the mawlid is provided in the letters of the maghribi sufi master Ibn ‘Abbad 
(d. 792 ah /1390 ce). Ibn ‘Abbad rejects some of the customary forms of obser¬ 
vance of the day, which (among other things) involved mixed crowds of men and 
women; yet he staunchly defends the legitimacy of the celebration itself. 6 
Although Ibn ‘Abbad was a mystical teacher, he was also trained in Malik! fiqh\ 
his arguments about the legitimacy of the mawlid are fundamentally juristic in 
nature, while reflecting Ibn ‘Abbad’s values and agendas as a sufi. Like his 
predecessors cited earlier, Ibn ‘Abbad justifies the observation of the mawlid fun¬ 
damentally as an expression of joy. He writes, 

As for the mawlid, it seems to me that it is one of the holidays and festivals of 
the Muslims, and everything that is done on it out of joy and pleasure in that 
blessed birth, including the lighting of candles, the gratification {imta ') of the 
sight and the hearing, adornment with fancy clothes and the riding of swift 
steeds, is a permissible thing for which no one should be censured {la yunkaru 
‘ala ahad ), based on the analogy with other times of rejoicing {qiyasan ‘ala 
ghayrihi min awqat al-farah). To judge that these things are an innovation at 
this time when the secret of existence appeared, the banner of witnessing was 
raised, and the darkness of unbelief and denial was dispersed, to claim that this 
time is not one of the legitimate festivals of the people of the faith, and to 
compare it with [the Iranian festivals of] Nawruz and Mihrajan, is a distaste¬ 
ful thing from which sound hearts recoil, and which sound opinions reject. 7 

In another letter Ibn ‘Abbad responds to his followers, who have forbidden the 
boys in the Qur’anic schools from participating in mawlid festivities. He advises 
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them to allow the boys to engage in “permissible entertainment or play” ( lahw 
mubah aw la ‘b) on the occasion of the mawlid. His followers should not marvel 
at his giving them this advice, because it has a basis ( mustanad ) in the sunna. It 
is that a woman once came to the Messenger of God on his return from one of his 
military expeditions and said to him, “I had vowed that if God returned you safely, 
I would beat a drum before you.” The Prophet replied that she should fulfill her 
vow. Ibn ‘Abbad states that he does not now remember which of the authorities 
on hadith have presented this report, but affirms that it is considered well- 
founded and known through multiple chains of transmission ( thabit mashhur). 

There is no doubt that her beating the drum is a kind of entertainment (lahw). 
The Prophet directed her to fulfill her vow to do so because its cause was joy 
(farah) at his safety, at which it was obligatory for her to rejoice ( allati tajib 
‘alayha al-farah biha). He did not equate that to vowing something that is 
[merely] permissible (mubah) or sinful, in that it is not obligatory to fulfill 
[such vows]. The same applies to someone who introduces (ahdatha) a 
permissible entertainment on the occasion of his rejoicing at the time of 
[the Prophet’s] birth, [even] without a commitment (iltizam) or vow. 8 

In making this argument, Ibn ‘Abbad assumes that rejoicing in the Prophet is a 
religious act, one that can be captured by the categories of the shaft ‘a and deemed 
to be obligatory. However, rejoicing is an act which is itself impalpable, and which 
must find expression in other, external acts. It is rejoicing, and not drumming, 
which Ibn ‘Abbad considers obligatory; yet the obligation to rejoice is not 
exhausted by mere subjective feelings of elation. Joy manifests itself in a range of 
outward activities including drumming, feasting, and the donning of festive clothes. 

Among jurists as well as sufis, arguments in favor of the celebration of the 
Prophet’s mawlid have thus been based on the principle that rejoicing in the 
Prophet is meritorious, or even obligatory. What is the basis for this claim? 
Interestingly, most early fatwas assume rather than argue this fundamental point. 
They apparently see no need to cite textual evidence in its support, a fact which 
may reflect widespread agreement on the meritorious nature of religious rejoic¬ 
ing. However, some mawlid texts do provide at least tenuous textual support for 
this principle, at least as it applies to the celebration of the Prophet’s birth. The 
most widely cited piece of evidence for the merits of rejoicing on the occasion of 
the Prophet’s birth is an anecdote about the Prophet’s uncle Abu Lahab, an 
intransigent opponent of Islam who died as an unbeliever and achieved the 
questionable distinction of being explicitly consigned to hell in the Qur’an. 9 This 
anecdote, oddly transposed to the Prophet’s uncle Abu Jahl, appears already in the 
first preserved mawlid text, the Durr al-munazzam of Abu’1-‘Abbas al-‘Azafi 
(d. 633 ah/1236 ce). al-‘Azafi recounts: 

It is transmitted (wa-ruwiya) from al-‘Abbas that he said, “I had a fraternal 
and sincere relationship with Abu Jahl (kuntu muwakhiyan li-Abi Jahl 
musafiyan lahu), may God curse him. When he died and God stated what 
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He did about him I grieved for him and was concerned about him. For an 
entire year I asked God to let me see him [in a dream], [Finally], I saw him 
burning in a blaze. I asked him about his condition and he said, “I have gone 
to Hell, [and am] in painful and constant torment which is not alleviated for 
me and which does not go away, except on Monday nights; then the torment 
is removed from me.” I said, “Why and how is that?” He said to me, “When 
Muhammad was born on that night, a maidservant of mine came and gave me 
the good tidings that his mother had given birth to him. I rejoiced at his birth 
and freed a slave girl of mine ( wallda It) because of my joy in him. God 
rewarded me for that to the point that He removed my torment every Monday 
night because of it.” 10 

The roots of this story extend far beyond al-‘Azafi and, indeed, far beyond the 
origins of the mawlid celebration itself. The motif of the alleviation of Abu 
Lahab’s suffering goes back at least to the third-century ah, when it was recorded 
in the Sahih of al-Bukhari. It is presented by al-Bukhari as an explanatory com¬ 
ment, transmitted without a full isnad, appended to a reference to the Prophet’s 
wet-nurse Thuwayba: 

‘Urwa said: Thuwayba is a ffeedwoman of Abu Lahab; Abu Lahab had freed 
her, and she nursed the Prophet. When Abu Lahab died, one of his relatives 
saw him [in a dream] in a sorry state (ft sharr hayba). He said to him, “What 
has happened to you?!” Abu Lahab said, “Nothing [good] has happened to 
me since [I saw] you, except that I was given to drink from this [that is, the 
hollow at the base of his thumb] 11 for my freeing of Thuwayba.” 12 

al-‘Azafi’s anecdote is clearly related to that transmitted by al-Bukhari, since the 
core elements of the vignette (the uncle’s appearance in a dream after his death 
and the alleviation of his torments in hell, which results from his freeing of a 
female slave) are identical. However, it is also clear that al-‘Azafi is not drawing 
directly from al-Bukhari. It would have been possible for him to do so, by linking 
Thuwayba’s manumission to the occasion of the Prophet’s birth (which does not 
figure in al-Bukhari’s report) and inferring a connection between Abu Lahab’s 
reward and his rejoicing at the mawlid. Instead of resting his argument on the 
prestige of al-Bukhari and drawing his own juristic inferences, however, al-‘Azafi 
cites an anonymous report whose vivid narration suggests an origin in popular 
storytelling rather than in textual scholarship. 

More importantly, the narrative cited by al-‘Azafi has clearly already been 
adapted for the context of mawlid- centered piety. The freeing of the slave girl is 
associated specifically with the Prophet’s birth, and it is precisely for his joy at 
this event - rather than for the manumission per se - that Abu Lahab is rewarded. 
Unlike the freeing of the Prophet’s own wet-nurse, an act of piety that no later 
Muslim was in a position to perform, rejoicing at the Prophet’s birth was an act 
of devotion that could be emulated by any believer. The idea that Abu Lahab was 
rewarded specifically for his joy is one that seems to be specific to the mawlid 
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tradition. The fact that this anecdote was already in circulation in this form in 
al-‘Azafi’s time suggests that there was a popular pre-history to the concept of 
meritorious rejoicing at the birth of the Prophet. Because it specifies that Abu 
Lahab was rewarded on Mondays, rather than on the yearly anniversary of the 
Prophet’s birth, it is conceivable that the story is related to weekly devotional 
activities (such as Monday fasting, which is explicitly linked in the hadith to the 
Prophet’s birth) rather than to the annual mawlid festival. However, it suggests 
that by the early-seventh-century AH/thirteenth-century ce there were mawlid- 
centered devotional materials in circulation that reflected the style and values of 
a broader, non-scholarly audience. 13 

Interestingly, the story of Abu Lahab’s being rewarded specifically for his joy 
at the birth of the Prophet was known to Ibn Dihya (the author of an even earlier, 
but now lost, devotional text in honor of the mawlid), complete with a piece of 
unattributed dialogue; yet it was not completely acceptable to this rigorous 
scholar. In his Nihayat al-siil ft khasa ’is al-rasul he cites al-Bukhari’s version of 
the text and then remarks: 

[The story of] that is that [Thuwayba] came to him bearing the glad tidings; 
she said to him, “Are you aware that Amina has given birth to a child?” He 
said to her, “You are free!” His torment is alleviated every Monday because 
of his delight in the Prophet’s birth on that day and his freeing of the one who 
brought him the good tidings. [However,] it is more appropriate to say that it 
is a blessing that was communicated to Abu Lahab (fa’l-awla an yuqala 
innaha baraka ta’addat li-Abi Lahab ). 14 

Even after the rise of mawlid celebrations, and even in the version transmitted 
by al-Bukhari, the story remained subject to theological and textual reservations 
in scholarly circles. Even Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam, a known advocate of the meri¬ 
torious nature of rejoicing at the memory of the Prophet’s birth, regarded the 
anecdote with suspicion. First of all, he points out in his commentary on 
al-Bukhari, while ‘Urwa’s comment implies that Abu Lahab freed Thuwayba 
before she nursed the Prophet, biographical sources place her manumission 
immediately before the hijra. Second, the anecdote’s implication that unbelievers 
may be rewarded for their good actions contradicts the obvious meaning 
( al-zahir ) of passages in the Qur’an; Ibn Hajar cites Qur’an 25:23, which 
describes the unbelievers’ (good) acts as “scattered dust.” Ibn Hajar suggests first 
that the story is poorly authenticated (particularly as it recounts the dream vision 
of a person who may not have been Muslim when he made the report), and sec¬ 
ond that the reward of an unbeliever in the afterlife is an exceptional case reserved 
for those who helped the Prophet Muhammad. 15 It may have been this theologi¬ 
cal point, the question of divine reward being bestowed on an unbeliever, that 
concerned Ibn Dihya. Instead of reward ( thawab ), he invokes the concept of 
baraka, an auspicious power that is automatically communicated to all who come 
in contact with it (and is thus presumably independent of the faith status of the 
individual in question). 
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Not all mawlid proponents had the intellectual rigor of Ibn Dihya and Ibn 
Hajar, however, and by the latter’s time other authors of some scholarly standing 
were lending it an air of legitimacy. The story’s role in the mawlid genre was con¬ 
solidated by Ibn al-Jazari (d. 833 ah /1429 ce), who recounts the anecdote and 
comments: 

If Abu Lahab, the unbeliever whose condemnation was revealed in the 
Qur’an, was rewarded (juziya ) in hell for his joy on the night of the Prophet’s 
birth, what is the case of a Muslim monotheist of the community of 
Muhammad the Prophet who delights in his birth and spends all that he can 
afford for love of him? By my life, his reward (jaza ’) from the Beneficent 
God can only be that He graciously causes him to enter the gardens of bliss! 16 

A similar comment appears in Ibn Nasir al-Dln’s (d. 842 ah /1438 ce) Mawrid 
al-sadl ft mawlid al-hadl in a list of the Prophet’s wet-nurses. “Thuwayba is the 
first one who nursed him,” he writes. 

She is a freedwoman of his paternal uncle Abu Lahab; he freed her out of 
delight ( sururan ) at the birth of the Prophet of spirits and humankind (nabi 
al-thaqalayri). For this reason, it is reliably reported that the punishment of 
hell is alleviated for him every Monday. If this was an unbeliever whose 
condemnation was revealed and whose hands perished eternally in hell 
[cf. Qur’an 111:1—3] and it is reported that on Monday his [torment] is 
always alleviated because of his delight in Ahmad, what do you think of the 
servant who delighted in Ahmad all of his life and died as a monotheist?! 17 

In a more homely vein, Ibn Makkiya (d. 903 ah / 1497-8 ce) comments in his 
mawlid Durar al-bihar ft mawlid al-mukhtar that if Abu Lahab was rewarded 
“despite his unbelief..., what do you think of a believing monotheist who man¬ 
ifests delight and joy in [the Prophet’s] birthday among his family and neighbors 
at its proper time?” Ibn Makkiya follows this comment with the story of the 
Jewish man and his wife whose Muslim neighbor celebrates the mawlid (see 
Chapter 2). When the wife sees the Prophet Muhammad in her dream visiting her 
neighbor’s home and asks one of his companions who he is, the latter replies, “He 
is the Messenger of God, who has entered this home to greet and visit its inhabi¬ 
tants because they have rejoiced in his birth, and their delight has increased.” 18 

The anecdote about Abu Lahab was admirably suited to the defense of mawlids 
because of its close linkage to the actual event of the Prophet’s birth. However, 
concerns about the accuracy and authority of the story made it a more effective 
element of devotional texts than of legal opinions. 19 It is another legal principle 
that most often appears in fatwas, one that is rarely explicitly and rigorously 
invoked but whose terminology recurs with striking frequency. In texts support¬ 
ing the celebration of the mawlid , the motif of meritorious rejoicing is frequently 
paired with the obligation to give thanks for benefactions ( shukr al-ni‘ma). 
Mawlid authors often juxtapose and intermingle the terminology of joy and 
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thanks in their discussions of the mawlid without making explicit the link 
between the two. However, a direct linkage can be inferred both from texts 
directly concerned with mawlid celebrations and from the broader Islamic litera¬ 
ture relating to the concept of shukr al-ni ‘ma. 

Abu Shama (d. 665 ah/1268 ce) endorses the celebration of the mawlid with 
“almsgiving, acts of charity ( al-ma‘ruf ), and the display of adornments and 
delight ( izhar al-zlna wa ’l-surur),” because, in addition to providing relief to the 
poor, all of this “expresses love for the Prophet, and his honor and greatness in 
the heart of the one who engages in it, and thanks to God for what He bestowed 
in creating His messenger whom He sent as a mercy to the worlds.” 20 Here 
delight, love, veneration, and thanks are intimately linked; they are all expressed 
by the same displays of gaiety and kindness. Similar associations are established 
by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani in his fatwa in support of mawlids. As we have already 
seen, Ibn Hajar justifies the celebration of the mawlid as a form of thanks for a 
benefaction, on analogy with the ‘Ashura’ fast. Among the various forms of 
thanking that Ibn Hajar envisions are licit music and entertainment, because they 
comprise “rejoicing in that day” ( al-surur bi-dhalika al-yawm). 21 (Nevertheless, 
such diversions are subsidiary to the central forms of thanking, which include 
recitation, food distribution, and almsgiving.) SuyutI understands thanks to God 
to include both “forms of pious activity” ( wujuh al-qurubat ) and “expressions of 
delight” ( izhar al-masarrat ). 22 Performing pious acts of charity and manifesting 
one’s feelings of joy through licit festivities are both elements of “thanking the 
benefactor.” 

What is the relationship between joy and thanks? No mawlid text of which I am 
aware explicitly discusses the connection. However, a sense of the overall context 
of these motifs can be gained from the exhaustive treatment of this issue provided 
by al-Ghazall in his Ihya ’ ‘ulum al-din. In this passage al-Ghazall treats thankful¬ 
ness {shukr) not as an obligation of the sharl ‘a, but as a stage in the mystical path 
{min maqamat al-sdlikin). 23 However, he does provide one of the most thorough 
and thoughtful expositions of the concept of shukr in medieval Islamic culture. 
According to al-Ghazali, shukr consists of a knowledge, a state, and an action 
(‘ilm wa-hal wa- ‘amal). Each of the three gives rise to the next in succession: the 
knowledge generates the state, which in turn generates the action. The knowledge 
in question is knowledge of the benefaction and of its being from the benefactor. 
In the case of God, the requisite knowledge involves the recognition that all 
possible benefactions issue from Him, and the withdrawal of any feelings of grat¬ 
itude from the persons or things by means of which He bestows them. The state 
derived from this knowledge is joy (farah). This joy in itself constitutes thanks, 
just as the relevant knowledge constitutes thanks {wa-huwa aydan ft nafsihi shukr 
‘ala tajarrudihi kama anna al-ma ‘rifa shukr ). 24 The third stage of thankfulness 
is action in accordance with the joy resulting from one’s knowledge. Such action 
is related to the heart, the tongue, and the limbs. With respect to the heart, it 
entails harboring good feelings and intentions towards all beings. The tongue ver¬ 
bally thanks God and utters His praises. The thanks of the limbs are constituted by 
their use in accordance with God’s will and the avoidance of disobedience to Him. 25 
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al-Ghazall modulates his discussion of joy by arguing that it constitutes thanks 
only on the condition that it be joy in the benefactor, not in the benefaction itself 
or in the fact of its bestowal. While al-Ghazall clearly advocates that one strive 
for this pure and disinterested kind of joy, he acknowledges that it may not be 
attainable for all believers: “If there are no camels, then a goat,” he remarks 
philosophically. 26 al-Ghazali’s exposition of shukr reflects his sufl outlook in its 
graded progression of the manifestations of thankfulness. For him true thanks, the 
culmination of this progression, consists in the selfless service of the divine bene¬ 
factor. The devotionalist outlook underlying the mawlid genre does not aspire to 
such disinterested dedication; rejoicing in one’s own delivery from hell through 
the divine bestowal of the Prophet Muhammad is considered satisfactory. In 
al-Ghazall’s terminology, the mawlid literature is satisfied with a goat rather than 
a camel. 

The question of meritorious rejoicing on the Prophet’s birthday is complicated 
by the fact that he is generally understood to have died on the day of his 
own birth. Monday, the twelfth of Rabl‘ al-Awwal, was thus both the Prophet’s 
birthday and the anniversary of his death, and its commemoration required a 
choice between rejoicing and mourning. The emotional valence of the occasion 
thus depended on a careful parsing of the comparative religious values of pious 
joy and grief. Opponents of the mawlid celebration sometimes argue that no 
reasoned choice is possible. Taj al-Din al-Fakihanl (731 ah /1331 ce) argues in 
his fatwa against mawlids that the rejoicing appropriate to the Prophet’s birth is 
effectively canceled out by the mourning appropriate to his death. Referring to 
the common practice of celebrating the mawlid for the duration of the month, 
he writes that people celebrate “despite the fact that the month in which [the 
Prophet] was born, namely Rabl‘ al-Awwal, is the very same one in which he 
died. Therefore joy and happiness in [this month] are no more appropriate than 
sadness in it.” 27 

Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737 ah /1336 ce) makes a similar but more elaborate and moral¬ 
istic argument about the moral valence of the season of the Prophet’s birth and 
death. “Consider this noble month ... ,” he writes, “how they play and dance in 
it, and do not weep and sorrow!” It would be more appropriate to grieve than to 
frolic, he argues, because of the burden of sin and the sorrow of the Prophet’s loss. 
Weeping and sorrowing efface sins. In the hierarchy of emotions, Ibn al-Hajj priv¬ 
ileges sorrow overjoy because grief chastens the soul, while rejoicing indulges it. 
Nevertheless, if people were to lament the Prophet’s death in a regular and orga¬ 
nized fashion, this would also be an illegitimate innovation. Although it is incum¬ 
bent on Muslims to mourn for the Prophet at all times, they must not gather to 
weep and grieve; their sorrow must remain in their hearts, although their senti¬ 
ments may overflow in tears. 28 Here Ibn al-Hajj is in the somewhat odd position 
of endorsing an emotional response to a special time while objecting to any form 
of ritualization. Appropriate emotion is praiseworthy, but it must remain personal 
and spontaneous. This approach contrasts with those of many mawlid supporters, 
who implicitly assume that religiously meritorious emotions must be expressed 
performatively. 
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Mawlid supporters, of course, did not concur in valuing grief above joy. In 
rebuttal of al-Fakiham’s argument that rejoicing in Rabi‘ al-Awwal is no more 
appropriate than mourning, al-Suyuti argues as follows: 

[The Prophet’s] birth is the greatest of benefactions to us, and his death is the 
greatest calamity to befall us. The shari’a advocates that we give thanks for 
benefactions and that we practice patience endurance, silence, and restraint 
in the face of calamities. The [divine] Lawgiver commanded the performance 
of the ‘aqlqa sacrifice at the birth [of a child], which is a display of thanks 
and joy for the newborn. On the occasion of a death [, in contrast], He did 
not command the performance of a sacrifice or anything else; rather, He for¬ 
bade lamentation and the display of grief. Thus, the principles of the sharl ‘a 
indicate that during this month it is good to manifest joy in [the Prophet’s] 
birth, rather than sorrow at his death. 29 

Another approach for mawlid supporters was to deny that the death of the 
Prophet or any other great figure was an occasion for sadness at all. This was 
an attitude particularly attractive to mystics. In his mawlid text al-Mawrid 
al-rawi ft mawlid al-nabl, al-Qari’ al-Harawi (d. 1014 ah /1606 Ce) adopts this 
distinctively stiff approach to the convergence of the dates of the Prophet’s birth 
and death. To him the Prophet’s advent in this world is a painful and temporary 
exile from the divine presence, which the Prophet undertook only because it 
was the divine will. The Prophet’s death, accordingly, is a welcome return to his 
only true home. It is one of the providential wonders of history that the two 
events (which he also refers to as “the two great blessings,” al-ni'matan 
al- ‘azimatan ) occurred on the same date. 30 For al-Qari’ al-Harawi, the Prophet’s 
birth and death are not contrasting events with opposite emotional valences; 
they are both wondrous blessings, the one a gift to humankind, the other a joy¬ 
ful homecoming for the Prophet, and their temporal convergence is a sign of 
divine benevolence. 

In general, however, proponents of the mawlid celebration did not neglect the 
commemoration of the Prophet’s death, and they commonly regarded it as an 
occasion for mournful reflection. Ibn Rajab al-Hanbali (d. 795 ah /1392 ce) 
includes in the section of Lata’if al-ma‘arif devoted to the month of Rabl‘ 
al-Awwal, in addition to two pieces on the subject of the Prophet’s pre-existence 
and birth, a moving sermon on his final illness and his demise. 31 Ibn Nasir al-Din 
composed a rather lengthy monograph (129 pages in the printed edition) on the 
Prophet’s death that provides a largely chronological narrative of his final days 
and ends with a series of elegies composed upon his death. 32 al-Qastallam (d. 923 ah/ 
1517 ce), whose Mawahib al-laduriiya includes an effusive endorsement of the 
celebration of the Prophet’s mawlid, also wrote a work that dealt with both the 
birth and death of the Prophet. 33 While the death of the Prophet was clearly 
considered an appropriate subject for sorrowful contemplation, however, it does 
not seem to have rivaled his birth as a focus for ritual commemoration. Sermons 
or monographs inviting serious or even tearful meditation on the event clearly 
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were not lacking, but the mawlid literature does not reflect a Sunni tendency to 
institute any form of ritualized mourning comparable to the feasting and 
recitations commemorating the Prophet’s birth. 34 

To understand the idea of meritorious rejoicing fully, we must also be attentive 
to another level of the religious context of the rise of mawlid celebrations. This is 
the level of inter-sectarian polemic and intra-sectarian self-understanding. In 
practice, any sectarian valence of the mawlid literature is usually strictly implicit. 
It is frequently observed (particularly by opponents of the mawlid) that mawlid 
celebrations first arose under the ShTite Fatimid dynasty. We have also presented 
evidence that Twelver ShTites observed the occasion of the Prophet’s birth. 
However, it would be hasty to assume that Sunni participants in the rise of the 
mawlid celebration were aware of these facts, or that they perceived the practice 
to carry any ShTite taint. Had the celebration of the mawlid been associated with 
ShTism in the minds of contemporary Sunni Muslims, that fact would undoubt¬ 
edly be reflected in polemics against the practice or in apologetics in its favor. In 
fact, this is not the case. In the first centuries of the mawlid celebration support¬ 
ers defended it from the accusation of being a bid'a, but not of being a ShTite 
bid 1 a. N.J.G. Kaptein concludes from al-Suyutl’s own works that the latter was 
familiar with copious information about the mawlid celebrations of the Fatimid 
caliphs, and that he probably intentionally suppressed this information in his 
fatwa in favor of the Prophet’s mawlid? 5 Other authors may have been sincerely 
unaware of the festival’s historical origins. Whatever the reason, a sectarian taint 
was not among the accusations routinely directed at the mawlid by its opponents 
until the modern period. 

The absence of explicit references to sectarian issues in the premodern mawlid 
literature does not, however, mean that inter-sectarian dynamics did not play a 
role in the festival’s development and cultivation. In fact, the idea of meritorious 
rejoicing, which underlies the most important defenses of the mawlid festival, 
was probably closely linked with Sunni critiques of Twelver ShTite devotional 
practice. Specifically, it forms part of a complex of Sunni responses to ShTite 
observance of the day of ‘Ashura’. As will be remembered, in the mawlid 
tradition, the ‘Ashura’ fast is taken as the authoritative precedent for the com¬ 
memoration of joyous occasions (see Chapter 2). This precedent was, however, 
enmeshed in a broader debate over sacred times and meritorious emotion. As is 
well known, ShTites commemorated ‘Ashura’ as the anniversary of the slaughter 
of the Imam Husayn and his companions on the plain of Karbala’. They observed 
the day with funereal pomp and elaborate expressions of sorrow. Although the 
historical origins of the Sunni response are obscure, by the time of the rise of the 
Sunni mawlid celebration it was a well-established custom to invert ShTite prac¬ 
tice by observing ‘Ashura’ as a day of merriment and rejoicing. Ibn Taymlya 
(d. 728 ah/1328 ce) wrote a fatwa on this subject in response to a questioner who 
observes that it is customary for people to bathe, adorn themselves with kohl and 
henna, shake hands with each other, cook grains, and generally “manifest joy” 
(izhar al-surur) on this day; he desires to know whether there is any basis for 
these observances in the hadlth? 6 
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The mawlid author and advocate Ibn Nasir al-Dln deprecates the festivities 
associated with the popular Sunni observance of ‘Ashura’ and rejects several 
relevant hadith texts as forgeries, although he cites several different paths of 
transmission for a text advocating festive spending on one’s dependents. 37 Ibn 
Nasir al-Dln also strongly emphasizes the special and auspicious nature of the day 
of ‘Ashura’. The many reports he cites about the wondrous events that occurred 
on this day of the Islamic calendar reflect a basic dispute about the emotional col¬ 
oring of the day of ‘Ashura’ in human history, an issue that was hotly contested 
by Sunnis and Shl‘ites. Sunni rejoicing on this day of the calendar was supported 
by a set of traditions associating the day with a series of propitious and joyful 
events in salvation history. In Shl‘ite reports the Imams strongly object to this 
association. In a hadith reported from the Imam ‘All, it is predicted that “They 
shall fabricate a hadith ... claiming that it was on that date that God forgave 
Adam, but in fact, He forgave him during the month of Dhu-1 Hijja ... They shall 
assert wrongly that it was the day on which God accepted David’s repentance, but 
that also was in Dhu-1 Hijjah.” The ShTite report goes on to deny that it was on 
‘Ashura’ that Noah’s ark came to ground after the flood and on which God parted 
the Red Sea for Moses. 38 The disputed hadith about the fast of ‘Ashura’, with its 
identification of the day as the date of a joyous event and an occasion for thanks¬ 
giving, clearly fits into the Sunni side of this controversy. Its use by scholars such 
as Ibn Rajab and Ibn Hajar as evidence for the legitimacy of the mawlid celebra¬ 
tion reflects this sectarian background, once again using ‘Ashura’ as a model for 
thanks and rejoicing rather than for grief and lamentation. 

The debate over the observance of ‘Ashura’ was not merely about the joyous or 
mournful nature of a specific day in the Islamic calendar, however. It also raised 
broader questions about appropriate religious emotion. Ibn Nasir al-Dln denies 
that it is in principle appropriate to engage in mourning practices in commemo¬ 
ration of the great religious figures of the past. In his view, the ShTites “have 
exaggerated ( taghala ) in their sorrow over this calamity and have made the day 
of ‘Ashura’ a funeral ( ma ’tarn) for the killing of al-Husayn.” 

On its anniversary they perform mourning ceremonies, engage in prolonged 
lamentation and weeping, display sorrow and dejection, and behave as no 
right-thinking person would do (yafaluna fi ‘la ghayr ahl al-isaba).... Were 
it permissible to do such things among the Muslims, it would be more appro¬ 
priate to mourn on the day on which the Muhammad, the master of the 
prophets, passed away. 39 

He then cites the great Hanball sufi master ‘Abd al-Qadir al-JUl (d. 561 ah/ 
1166 ah ) 40 as critiquing the view that it is not permissible to fast on ‘Ashura’ 
because Husayn was killed on it, and on it all people should mourn him. al-JUl 
retorts that “the one who says this is in error, and his opinion is repugnant and 
faulty, because God chose to bestow martyrdom on the grandson of His Prophet 
on the noblest, greatest, most glorious day in His eyes and the highest in rank.” 
If any day should be taken as a day of mourning, “then Monday would be more 
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worthy of that, because on it God gathered in His Prophet.” On the contrary, 
however, “the Muslims have agreed on the nobility of Monday and the virtue 
of fasting on it.” 41 Here, interestingly, al-JTlT appears to assume that fasting is a 
celebratory activity that is incompatible with the observance of a day of 
mourning. 

The emotional valence of fasting seems to have been very much at issue among 
scholars who pondered the celebration of the mawlid. Ibn Hajar’s use of the prece¬ 
dent of ‘Ashura’ suggests that fasting can be regarded as an act of celebration, and 
equated with other pious or festive activities expressing thanks. The statement 
attributed by Ibn Nasir al-Dln to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-JllI similarly assumes that fast¬ 
ing is an expression of rejoicing (and thus offensive to ShTites observing 
‘Ashura’). Many scholars before and after his time, however, made the converse 
argument that fasting was inappropriate on the day of the mawlid because it was 
incompatible with the joyous mood of the day. The locus classicus for this posi¬ 
tion is in the letters of Ibn ‘Abbad, who recounts the following anecdote: 

Once in the past I had gone out on the mawlid to the riverbank, and I 
happened to find there SayyidI al-Hajj ibn ‘Ashir 42 and a group of his com¬ 
panions; some of them had brought out different foods to eat them there. 
When they were ready to eat they wanted me to share their food. I was fast¬ 
ing at the time, and I told them, “I’m fasting.” SayyidI al-Hajj looked at me 
disapprovingly and said something to the effect that “today is a day of joy and 
delight ( farah wa-surur), on the likes of which it is not considered appropri¬ 
ate to fast, equivalent to an ‘id” I considered what he said and found it true; 
it was as if I had been sleeping and he woke me 43 

The idea that the mawlid was a festive occasion on which fasting was inappropriate 
persisted over time, not only among sufis but among jurists. In later centuries, a 
number of Malik! furii ‘ works stated that it was undesirable ( makruh ) to fast on the 
day of the mawlid because it is tantamount to an ‘id (ilhaqan bi ’l-a'yad j. 44 

In the mawlid celebration, the meritorious mourning of the ShTites was coun¬ 
tered with the meritorious rejoicing of the Sunnis. As indicated by the example of 
Ibn Nasir al-Dln, however, even authorities who supported the celebration of the 
mawlid were sometimes uncomfortable with Sunni celebration on the day of 
‘Ashura’; it was too much entangled with folk piety and egregiously spurious 
hadlth texts to win the approval of scholars. It is notable that many of the prac¬ 
tices associated with the Sunni counter-observance of ‘Ashura’ - including extra 
expenditures on one’s family, the donning of festive garments, and the serving of 
special foods - are the same ones associated with the celebration of the Prophet’s 
birthday. In both cases, the activities in question represent a standard repertory of 
socially recognized forms of “rejoicing.” For a mawlid supporter such as Ibn Nasir 
al-Dln, in many ways the celebration of the mawlid might be seen as a religiously 
legitimate alternative to the baseless festivities associated with the day of ‘Ashura’. 

However, the legal relevance of emotional expressions of joy or sorrow 
was itself subject to debate. Ibn Taymlya’s response to the enquiry about Sunni 
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rejoicing on ‘Ashura’ exemplifies a categorical rejection of meritorious emotion 
as a productive source of legal norms. The major thrust of Ibn Taymiya’s 
arguments about the observance of ‘Ashura’ is to de-emphasize the expression of 
emotion in favor of a strict construal of the boundaries of the sunna. Although Ibn 
Taymlya does not address the issue of the mawlid (which was not yet associated 
with the precedent of the fast of ‘Ashura’ in his time), his attitude clearly 
resonates with that of a mawlid opponent such as al-Fakiham. What they have in 
common is the denial that concrete religious activities can be justified by the 
claim that they arise from or express desired emotions, whether of sorrow or 
rejoicing. To start with, Ibn Taymlya reffames al-Husayn’s martyrdom as a 
divinely bestowed honor rather than a dreadful tragedy. In any case, Ibn Taymlya 
argues later in the fatwa, the appropriate response to bereavement is not extrava¬ 
gant mourning, but patient endurance and pronunciation of the Qur’anic formula 
that “we belong to God, and to God we will return.” This is what God has 
commanded with respect to fresh catastrophes; what, then, of those that are long 
past? 45 Conversely, those who celebrate on ‘Ashura’ are either anti-Shi‘i zealots 
with an animus against al-Husayn and his family ( al-nawasib al-muta‘assibin 
‘ala al-Husayn wa-ahlihi) or “ignorant people who have met corruption with 
corruption, lies, with lies, evil with evil, and innovations with innovations.” 
They have fabricated hadith texts that recommend spending money on one’s 
dependents, cooking special foods, and generally observing the day as a festival 
and an occasion of joy. For Ibn Taymlya, all of this is strictly an issue of the 
authenticity of hadith and the content of the Prophet’s sunna. Whereas mourning 
the death of al-Husayn is an inappropriate display of emotion, celebrating on the 
anniversary of his demise is for Ibn Taymlya not a tasteless indulgence but a 
falsification of the shari‘a. The point is not that merriment and glee are an 
inappropriate emotional response to the violent death of the Prophet’s grandson, 
but that the Prophet simply did not instruct believers to do anything of the sort. 
“Neither the Prophet nor his rightly guided caliphs established any of these things 
as a sunna on the day of ‘Ashura’,” Ibn Taymlya concludes, “neither the practices 
of sadness and grief nor the practices of delight and joy.” 46 

At this point, Ibn Taymlya turns to the one practice which the Prophet did 
establish as a normative custom on the day of ‘Ashura’, that of fasting. He accepts 
this practice on the basis of the hadith recounting the Prophet’s exchange with the 
Jews of Medina. What is notable about Ibn Taymiya’s discussion of the hadith 
recounting the origin of the ‘Ashura’ fast, particularly in light of its later role in 
justifying the celebration of the mawlid, is that he does not regard it in terms of 
commemoration or celebration at all. The fact that the Prophet chooses to fast on 
that date in response to the Jews’ statement that it is the anniversary of a joyous 
deliverance in the past has no relevance to his analysis. The only material fact is 
that the Prophet does, in fact, both fast on that date and instruct others to do so. 
This is, of course, a rigorous but also selective reading of the text of the hadith. 
To focus on the rationale for the fast, the manifestation of thanks to God for a past 
boon, would open the question of whether there are other means of expressing the 
same sentiments. For Ibn Taymlya, however, there is no expressive element in the 
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act of fasting. It is not a mode of manifesting gratitude and joy, but a concrete act 
that means nothing beyond itself and can be extended only through its own 
repetition. 47 

Love 

In addition to joy, the emotion most frequently invoked by mawlid proponents 
is love. After condemning the falsehoods of popular storytellers who preach 
about the mawlid, Ibn Hajar al-Haytami suggests appropriate forms of celebra¬ 
tion “for those who intend to do good and to manifest joy and delight in [the 
Prophet] and love for him.” 48 The rationale of expressing love for the Prophet 
was so compelling that it occasionally forced even opponents of the mawlid 
celebration to qualify their disapproval. Ibn Taymiya remarks that people may 
celebrate the mawlid either in order to emulate the Christians’ celebration of 
Jesus’s birthday, or “out of love ( mahabba ) and reverence ( ta'zlm ) for the 
Prophet.” Although the first motive is manifestly invalid, Ibn Taymiya acknowl¬ 
edges the latter intention as legitimate; one who acts on this motivation may 
be rewarded for his love and his effort, although not for the sinful religious 
innovation in itself. 49 

Unlike rejoicing in the Prophet, love for him had a well-established and incon¬ 
testable status in Islamic law. Love of the Prophet is not merely a natural 
response to his many exquisite qualities of person and character. Rather, it is 
universally recognized to be a legal obligation of Muslim believers. Authoritative 
hadlth texts establish that a true believer must love the Prophet more dearly than 
his spouse, his children, and even himself. 50 While the obligation to love is 
usually an underlying assumption rather than an explicit subject of mawlid texts, 
it is sometimes overtly invoked. “God has made the love [of the Prophet] an 
individual obligation {min al-furud al- ‘aymya),” remarks the anonymous author 
of a mawlid preserved in Damascus; “the one who has no love [of the Prophet] 
has no faith.” 51 “Among the greatest of the individual obligations and the firmest 
requirements of the religion is the love of God’s greatest Beloved ...” begins 
another mawlid text. 52 Muhammad Salih al-Dasuql (d. 1246 ah/1830 Ce) argues 
that the more someone listens to the mawlid, “the more the love of the Prophet 
establishes itself in his heart; from [love of the Prophet] arises his veneration and 
exaltation {ta ‘zlmuhu wa-ijlaluhu), which are among the greatest branches of 
the faith.” 53 

Muslim authorities never doubted that the Prophet was worthy of a surpassing 
love, because of his inherent beauty, his incomparable moral virtues, and his 
incalculable benefactions to humankind. However, these qualities could be 
grasped by the individual believer and translated into the requisite emotion only 
through exposure to knowledge about the Prophet’s life and character. This line of 
reasoning is adumbrated in the Shu ‘ah al-lman of Ahmad ibn al-Husayn 
al-Bayhaqi (d. 458 ah/ 1066 ce) which, although it predates the rise of Sunni 
mawlid ceremonies, nevertheless suggests how the imperative to love the Prophet 
could justify the devotional recitation of tales about his life and birth. 
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al-Bayhaqi’s fourteenth “branch of faith” is the love of the Prophet ( hubb 
al-nabi). After presenting eleven hadith texts illustrating that love of the Prophet 
is integral to true faith, al-Bayhaqi writes, 

al-Haliml 54 said: The root of this matter is that he ponder the praises 
(i al-mada ’ih) of the Messenger of God and his inherent good qualities, then 
his good deeds on behalf of God’s religion and the debt that is owed to him 
by his community ( ma yajibu lahu min al-haqq ‘ala ummatihi), both by 
custom and by divine law. Anyone who comprehends all of this and is of 
sound mind will realize that [the Prophet] is more worthy of love than a 
father who is inherently good, kindly, and tender towards his child, and than 
an inherently satisfactory teacher who devotes himself to teaching and exerts 
himself in educating. 

There follows a list of the subjects of study or contemplation that one might 
use to achieve this level of awareness of the Prophet’s lovable qualities; first in the 
list is “the nobility of his origins and the purity of his birth.” al-Bayhaqi remarks 
that he composed his work Dala ’il al-nubuwa wa-ma ‘rifat ahwal sahib al-risala 
min waqt wiladatihi ila hal wa/atihi (“The Proofs of Prophecy and the 
Knowledge of the States of the Messenger from the Time of his Birth until the 
Circumstances of his Death”) of reports that serve to elucidate the points set out 
by al-Haliml. Following these remarks, al-Bayhaql inserts a section containing 
traditions about the Prophet’s birth. 55 The material on this subject that he provides 
for contemplation anticipates to a large extent the content of later mawlid works. 

A concern with the interdependence of knowledge and emotion somewhat 
analogous to al-Bayhaqi’s is apparent in the earliest preserved mawlid text, 
al-‘Azafi’s al-Durr al-munazzam. Unlike al-Bayhaqi, who emphasizes that 
knowledge generates emotion, however, al-‘Azafi explores the way in which emo¬ 
tion motivates and consolidates the acquisition of knowledge. As described in the 
introduction of his mawlid text, al-‘Azafi’s fundamental concern is pedagogical. 
He is disturbed by the interest and concern for Christian holidays expressed by 
ordinary Muslims and even by religious scholars, which leads them to enquire 
into the birth dates of Jesus and of John the Baptist. In contrast to their eagerness 
to inform themselves about the birth dates of other holy figures, they neglect to 
ask about the birthday of their own prophet. Even scholars do not concern 
themselves with it, contenting themselves with the knowledge that the date is 
contained in their books. Muslims arrange sumptuous displays of fruits, nuts, and 
sweets for their families in honor of Christian festivals, and markets are closed for 
the occasion; large amounts of money are expended for these indulgences, and 
people believe that the celebration will ensure their prosperity in the 
coming year. 56 

The reason for Muslims’ inappropriate concern with alien festivals is rooted in 
childhood, and it rests on the pedagogical power of pleasurable indulgences. 
al-‘Azafl notes that on the birthdays of Jesus and John the Baptist and on the 
seventh day after Jesus’s birth boys are given a holiday from Qur’anic school. 
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which inspires them with a love for such innovations. 57 Given the pleasurable 
customs surrounding such celebrations, al-‘Azafi complains, it is inevitable that 
children grow up as confirmed devotees of these holidays. 58 Children, al-‘Azafi 
observes, have better memories and are more receptive to admonition than adults; 
and the Qur’anic schools ( makatib ) are their gathering place. al-‘Azafi describes 
how he took it upon himself to visit schools and explain to the children and their 
parents the relevant facts about the Prophet’s sunna and religious innovations. 
However, he “did not know of anything that would implant in their hearts 
acceptance of that.” The solution arose from his realization that “festivals are an 
occasion of delight, joys, permissible play and licit amusement.” Furthermore, 
“joyous occasions are most appropriate and fitting for boys, and the things they 
rejoice in are established in their minds 59 like engraving in stone.” 60 In short, 
al-‘Azafi proposes to create an alternative to the celebration of Christian festivals 
that will be just as memorable and endearing to the young, and the key to this is 
to elicit happiness and rejoicing. The joy experienced in such festivities in youth 
will then give rise to an enduring love for their occasions. 

At this point a hypothetical questioner intervenes to ask whether the diversion 
of Muslims from the celebration of Christian holidays to that of the Prophet’s 
birthday, while in itself praiseworthy, has any basis in the sharl ‘a. Does al-‘Azafl’s 
method of enticement ( talattuf ) have any sound foundation that would include 
worship, delight, rejoicing, play, and amusement? al-‘Azafi replies that it does. 
The sharl ‘a provides guidance to the best means to various ends. The Prophet 
used the best means of guiding and forming his followers ( al-siyasa , al-iyala), 
those which were conducive to the best results and were most likely to be 
accepted and met with a positive response. He declares, “Enticing hearts 
(al-talattuf bi ’l-qulub) and by this means making them forget their [illegitimate] 
desires is the objective.” 61 

As evidence, al-‘Azafi presents a series of hadlth texts illustrating that the 
Prophet condoned various forms of festive amusement and that in some cases 
they functioned as replacements for other celebrations. First he cites a report in 
which a Companion of the Prophet states that “The people of the Age of 
Ignorance had two days in every year on which they frolicked (yal'abuna flha); 
God replaced them for you with better ones, the day of the breaking of the fast 
and the day of the sacrifice.” Then he transmits a hadlth in which ‘A’isha recounts 
how her father, Abu Bakr, once entered the Prophet’s apartment on a festival 
(yawm ‘id) and admonished two slave girls who were singing about the exploits 
of the Ansar on the Day of Bu‘ath. 62 The Prophet replied, “O Abu Bakr, every 
people has its festival, and this is our festival.” 63 al-‘Azafi notes that alternative 
versions of the hadlth mention the slave women’s beating on drums. Another 
version recounts how ‘A’isha watched Abyssinians play with spears, to the 
acclaim of the Prophet. 

The pedagogical value of joyful celebration in inculcating love for the Prophet 
is also emphasized by the North African scholar and sufi Muhammad ibn Qasim 
al-Rassa‘ (d. 894 ah/1489 CE) in his book Tadhkirat al-muhibbln fl asma’sayyid 
al-mursalln. 64 Similar to al-‘Azafi, he regards the celebration of the mawlid 
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festival as a means of sowing the love of the Prophet in the hearts of the more 
impressionable and less learned sectors of the population, including children, 
women, and the uneducated. For al-Rassa‘, the mawlid is an instrument for the 
social reproduction of the devotion to the Prophet cherished by the pious adult 
male. Both wondrous stories and material consumption evoke delight in the hearts 
of the young, which in turn (it is implied) gives rise to the pious love of the mature 
believer. al-Rassa‘ writes, 

It is part of the correct conduct ( adab ) of one who loves this noble Prophet 
to honor the night of his birth and the day on which God made manifest the 
final successor ( al- ‘aqib) of His prophets. . .. Everyone who feels longing 
and love (sha ’iq wa-muhibb ) [for the Prophet] ought to manifest delight and 
gladness ( al-surur wa ’l-bishara ) on that night and the following morning, 
and treat his children and wife to whatever he can afford ( wa-yumatti‘a 
awladahu wa-ahlahu bi-ma amkana lahu) in order to receive its blessings. 
[He should] entertain them (yudkhila al-surur ‘alayhim) and teach them that 
he did so simply out of love for that night, delight in it, and concern for its 
merit. [He should] explain to them that it is the noblest of nights in the eyes 
of God, because on it the Messenger of God was born, and mention to them 
the description of the Messenger of God, his beauty and comeliness, his per¬ 
fection, virtues and moral qualities, his speech and eloquence, his generosity 
and magnanimity, his character and clemency, his forgiveness and tolerance, 
his miracles and signs, everything that endears him to their hearts and exalts 
him. [He should also] teach them poems praising and extolling him. I and 
every [other] person who loves [the Prophet] consider this to be judicious and 
well-considered ( min husn al-ra ’y wa ’l-nazar), because teaching something 
[to a person] in his youth is like carving in stone - especially since youths 
are enamored of wonders, and [the Prophet’s] miracles are among the most 
wondrous things. 

The love of the Prophet is thus inculcated both through discursive means 
(description, narrative, and verse) and through more concrete delights. al-Rassa"s 
recommendation that one should provide treats for one’s family suggests that 
festive food or gifts would also contribute to the emotional impact of the mawlid. 
Such positive reinforcement is not limited to the domestic sphere. On that day 
schoolchildren should also be decked out in their finest, gifts should be presented 
to their teachers, and their schoolrooms should be decorated. The “common 
people” should share in the benefits of the mawlid, being instructed in the 
miracles of the Prophet’s birth and receiving clothing and charity. 65 

al-Rassa‘ also considers the perusal of narratives about the Prophet’s birth to be 
part of the continuing spiritual self-cultivation of the mature Muslim. Studying 
stories about the Prophet’s birth reinforces the affective foundation of an adult’s 
religious practice, evoking feelings of happiness, love, and assurance. al-Rassa‘ 
recommends that the believer “should frequently study ( mutala a) [the story of] his 
birth and take pains to memorize its date and to learn [the Prophet’s] noble 
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ancestry” and the ways in which God preserved him in his childhood. He 
should also “ponder the signs, wonders, prodigies and marvels that were manifested 
at his birth, so that his heart is gladdened (yansharih sadruhu), his love is increased 
even more, his faith is strengthened, and he follows [the Prophet’s] sunna and path.” 66 

Unlike joy, love was an emotion that was extensively theorized by Islamic 
scholars. Perhaps the most influential and widely cited discussion of the obliga¬ 
tion to love the Prophet was produced in the sixth century ah by the North African 
scholar al-Qad! ‘Iyad, who is credited with one of the earliest mawlid texts. After 
discussing the obligation to love the Prophet and various manifestations of that 
love, al-Qad! ‘Iyad attempts to define the nature of love itself. First, he states that 
love is “the inclination ( mayl ) to that which agrees with a person (met yuwafiqu 
al-insan ),” either because it is aesthetically or sensually pleasing or because it has 
abstract good qualities that can be perceived by the mind (as one loves religious 
scholars or righteous persons). Love also arises from the experience of benefit, 
because “souls are innately inclined to love those who do good to them” ( jubbi- 
lat al-nufus ‘ala hubb man ahsana ilayhim). 67 All of these different modes of love, 
al-Qad! ‘Iyad explains, are directly applicable to the case of the Prophet; he man¬ 
ifests beauty of form, perfection of moral qualities, and the utmost degree of 
kindness and beneficence. After expanding on the unique nature and scope of the 
Prophet’s favors to the believers, which include saving them from hellfire and 
helping them to achieve eternal bliss, ‘Iyad concludes, 

If a person loves someone who does him a good turn one or two times in his 
earthly life, or who saves him from a pitfall or harm the suffering resulting 
from which would be small and fleeting - then someone who bestows on him 
a bliss that is everlasting and protects him from the undying torment of hell 
is more worthy of love. 68 

While mawlid texts are saturated with references to the love of the Prophet and 
(as we have seen) juristic justifications of mawlid celebrations often revolve 
around the issue of correct emotion, they very rarely present any explicit 
discussion of the nature of love or the factors from which it arises. Nevertheless, 
the content of typical mawlid texts displays a remarkable correspondence with the 
schema presented by al-Qad! ‘Iyad. The depiction of the Prophet as a divine boon 
whose presence showers blessings upon all in his presence - and whose loving 
intercession will bring salvation to sinners on the Day of Judgment - is the central 
element of most mawlid texts. The description of the Prophet’s physical beauty and 
the enumeration of his moral virtues (with particular emphasis on his kindness 
and benevolence), while not mandatory elements of such texts, are widespread and 
integral to the genre. This is not to suggest that the mawlid genre was shaped 
specifically in view of the work of al-Qad! ‘Iyad. However, it does suggest a cer¬ 
tain underlying continuity and consistency in ideas about devotion to the Prophet. 

One of the most notable elements in al-Qad! ‘Iyad’s discussion is his 
emphasis on the idea that love arises from the conferral of benefits. His passage 
on the love of the Prophet is saturated with the vocabulary of favor, gift, and 
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obligation: ihsan, in ‘am, ifdal, ijmal, manfa ‘a, fa ’ida, manaha. The maxim that 
al-Qadl ‘Iyad cites in support of the idea that love naturally arises from benefits 
received, “souls (or hearts) are innately inclined to love those who do good to 
them” (jubbilat al-nufus/al-qulub ‘ala hubb man ahsana ilayhim), is actually a 
poorly attested hadith which appears in a scattering of non-canonical collec¬ 
tions. 69 A similar line of reasoning is presented by Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI. He 
begins by arguing that a person inherently loves himself, in the sense that he 
desires to subsist free from harm. “As for [persons or things] other than himself, 
if it applies to them it is only by reason of the acquisition of some benefit ( naf ‘), 
in any of its different forms.” He concludes that 

If he ponders the benefit which has accrued to him from the Prophet, who 
brought him forth from the darkness of unbelief to the light of faith either 
directly or by intermediation, he will realize that [the Prophet] is the cause of 
his own soul’s eternal subsistence in unending bliss, and he will realize that 
the benefit he receives from this is greater than all the various kinds of 
[other] benefits, and that for that reason [the Prophet] deserves a share of his 
love larger than anyone else’s, because the benefit that arouses love comes 
from him more than from anyone else. However, people vary in this respect 
according to [the degree of their] consciousness of that and their obliviousness 
to it; there is no doubt that the Companions’ share of this element is most 
perfect, because this is the fruit of knowledge and they know most about it. 70 

The idea that the enumeration of the Prophet’s benefactions will give rise to 
feelings of love is central, explicitly or implicitly, to many mawlid texts. 
Counseling his readers to devote themselves on the mawlid to poetry in praise of 
the Prophet, al-Rassa‘ writes: 

On this noble day, remember all that characterized our Prophet and all the 
ways in which God honored him; [remember] everything that will endear 
him to our hearts and all the ways in which he benefited us (ma kanayuhsinu 
bihi ilayna) so that our faith and love will increase. Hearts are naturally dis¬ 
posed to love those that benefit them (inna al-qulub majbula ‘ala hubb man 
ahsana ilayha), and the Prophet benefited all created beings so that they were 
gladdened and hoped that their Lord would forgive their sins. 71 

One of the few mawlid texts explicitly to address the issue of the nature and 
origins of love is an anonymous manuscript preserved in Cairo. First of all, the 
author assumes that his composition’s prospective listeners are already enamored 
of the Prophet. Those who are enamored of a thing constantly mention and 
remember it, and the reports about the Prophet recited in the mawlid will be a 
source of pleasure to his devotees. 

In addition, mentioning that and listening to it give rise to knowledge of [the 
Prophet’s] beauty and beneficence ( ma‘rifat husnihi wa-ihsanihi). This is 
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a means of increasing [the listeners’] love for him and the perfection of 
their longing for him. The causes of love, although they are many, revolve 
around two things, beauty and beneficence. Souls are innately inclined to 
0 majbula ‘ala) love of comeliness and beauty and the love of those who do 
them good in any way; God has combined these two things in our Prophet. 

Following his division of the root causes of love into beauty and beneficence, the 
author first discusses the loveliness of the Prophet’s external appearance and then 
turns to a description of the manifold benefits he has conferred on the believers, 
particularly his role in preserving them from hellfire. 72 

The mawlid genre’s emphasis on the benefits conferred by or through the 
Prophet as the basis of love for him is a rather distinctive one within the classical 
Islamic literature on love. On the one hand, the maxim that “hearts are innately 
inclined to love those that benefit them” is widely cited by Islamic authorities of 
varying inclinations. Its underlying implications were widely accepted; as Joseph 
Bell has observed, “the disposition to love one’s benefactor was generally con¬ 
sidered by Muslim authors to be innate.” 73 Commenting on a hadith in which the 
Prophet states that “a person ( ’abd) does not [truly] believe until I am dearer 
(ahabb ) to him than his family/wife ( ahl ), his wealth, and all other people ( al-nas 
ajma‘in)" al-Nawawi cites the opinion that “By this he did not mean innate love 
(hubb al-tab’)', rather, he meant voluntary love ( hubb al-ikhtiyar), because a 
person’s self-love is innate, and there is no way to overthrow it.” 74 On the other 
hand, however, the transactional and self-interested nature of the love implied by 
the maxim is sometimes judged unsatisfactory. al-SakhawI, who critiques a 
version of the saying in his al-Maqasid al-hasana fi bayan kathir min al-ahadith 
al-mushtahira ‘ala ’l-alsina, goes so far as to suggest that the questionable hadith 
was circulated by an authority in connection with false praise of a corrupt judge. 75 
The saying’s dissemination was thus linked, unflatteringly, with the self-interested 
quality of its content. 

Despite their acceptance that self-love was ineradicably rooted in human 
nature, some authors held that the self-interested love arising from favors received 
was the lowest form of the emotion. Sufis were particularly dismissive of the love 
arising from self-interest. However, unlike mystical authors such as al-Ghazali, 
who analyzed various modes of love in terms of a hierarchy of increasingly 
ethereal values, 76 most mawlid authors seem to have been content with less 
exacting standards of emotional achievement. The implicit position of most 
mawlid texts is that love based on self-interest is a fully valid form of religious 
expression. It is desirable and meritorious to love the Prophet because of his 
manifest benefactions to humankind, and more particularly for his service in 
preserving one personally from hell. Unlike al-Ghazali, most mawlid authors do 
not seem to privilege disinterested forms of love based on impalpable moral 
attributes. Instead, they represent the Prophet as a fully available patron and 
benefactor whose physical beauty is as concrete as his anticipated acts of 
intercession. By positing rarified forms of love that transcend innate human 
self-interest, al-Ghazali adheres to the values of classical sufism. Mawlid texts, 
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in contrast, adopt a devotionalist stance in which the Prophet can rightly be loved 
as a benefactor. 

Scholars were sufficiently aware of the role of mawlid texts in evoking 
religious sentiment that they occasionally expressed concern about the correct 
definition and channeling of such emotions. According to one report, a 
questioner asked Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalan! about “what some preachers ( wu“az) 
do in mawlids in their crowded gatherings, which include the elite, commoners, 
men, and women.” Their performances, the enquirer stated, include “mentioning 
the Prophet in a way that detracts from perfect reverence for him, to the point 
that those who hear it display sorrow and tenderness, and [the Prophet] enters the 
realm of those who are pitied rather than held in awe.” Examples of this include 
their statement that wet-nurses refused to foster the Prophet because he had no 
money, except for Hallma, who wanted to nurse him out of compassion. 
Similarly, preachers give touching descriptions of the young Prophet’s 
activities as a shepherd, reciting tender verses about his labors. All of this, the 
questioner states, impairs the awe in which the Prophet is properly held. Ibn 
Hajar replies that it is incumbent on those who recount narratives about the 
Prophet to omit anything that their listeners might imagine to be deficiencies; 
this is not a shortcoming, but a duty. 77 This exchange reveals some discrepancy 
between popular expressions of religious sentiment, in which pathos seems to 
have played an effective role, and a more normative model in which the 
preservation of the Prophet’s dignity and the reinforcement of his exalted status 
were paramount. 

While mawlid texts evoked love by presenting reports about the Prophet’s lumi¬ 
nous beauty, boundless beneficence, and tender concern for his community, they 
also used less discursive means of inducing emotional responses. Commenting on 
Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml’s recommendation that devotional verses be performed in 
the context of the mawlid , one author remarks that “This is because among the 
strongest causes of love for [the Prophet] is listening to beautiful voices making 
music by chanting the praises [of the Prophet] if they meet a receptive locus; they 
create thankfulness and love in the hearer.” 78 In the mawlid tradition, love of the 
Prophet appears as a feedback loop in which concrete actions such as the 
recitation of poetry in his honor and the repetition of blessings and greetings upon 
him performatively express one’s devotion to his person, while in turn themselves 
producing the appropriate emotional dispositions. 

Ideally, devotional activities do not merely perform the love of the Prophet, but 
produce a feeling of emotional intimacy with him. An anonymous mawlid author 
remarks that “mentioning and hearing” reports about the Prophet’s beauty and 
beneficence offers 

pleasure and enjoyment for people’s spirits in hearing the mention of their 
beloved. It may [also] be a sort of closeness to him and meeting with him 
when they bring him vividly to mind and concentrate their thoughts on him. 
While the eyes are deprived of the sight of him, ears are not deprived of 
listening to the loveliest reports. Anyone who is enamored of something and 
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infatuated with it constantly mentions it with his tongue and makes it present 
in his mind until his thoughts picture it for him and his memory brings it 
close to him. 79 

The salvific value of personal relationships 

The importance of emotion in the devotional model underlying the mawlid 
celebration lies largely in the formation of relationships of mutual attachment and 
exchange. Rejoicing in God’s benefactions is a form of grateful acknowledgment 
that is expected to consolidate the worshiper’s relationship with the divine patron 
and elicit further blessings. The cultivation of feelings of love for the Prophet, in 
addition to motivating religious learning and fulfilling an explicit divine command, 
deepens the individual bond with this tender teacher and intercessor. The importance 
of an intimate and loving connection to the Prophet for personal salvation is 
underlined by the content of mawlid narratives, which (particularly in their less 
scholarly form) emphasize the divine favors enjoyed by individuals whose only 
claim to religious distinction is their loving personal relationship with the infant 
Muhammad. Such narratives pointedly ignore (or heatedly dispute) the fact that 
such individuals’ religious status may be questionable according to other criteria. 

In the more popular mawlid texts, the Prophet’s mother Amina is an important 
focus of attention. The elaborate narratives about the miraculous happenings 
surrounding her labor are recounted in her voice, and her initial apprehension and 
ultimate joy lend emotional depth to the story. Similar to both the Prophet and his 
wet-nurse, Halima, Amina appears in such popular mawlid texts as a person trans¬ 
figured by divine favor. Each of them is captured by the narrative in a moment of 
transition. Amina’s marriage, the Prophet’s birth, and Halima’s transformation 
from a starving tribeswoman to a radiant font of auspiciousness and abundance 
are all parallel instances of the eruption of divine favor and blessing into the 
world. In the structure of the mawlid narrative, the birth of the Prophet plays 
the role that might be played by conversion in a more conventional religious biog¬ 
raphy. The advent of the Prophet is the central event from which the two women’s 
blessings derive. The Prophet’s birth is, it seems, a moment of passage not for the 
Prophet himself (who is timelessly radiant and beneficent) but for the world that 
receives his light. In each case, however, the mawlid narrative in some sense 
represents a rite of passage; birth, marriage, and deliverance from want are all key 
moments of transition that dramatize God’s beneficent power as represented by 
the person of the Prophet. 

Amina’s prominence in popular mawlid narratives is somewhat problematic 
from the view of normative Islamic thought, because Amina died long before the 
beginning of her son’s prophetic mission. This fact is quite irrelevant to the 
worldview of the popular mawlid, in which Muhammad is a prophet from 
pre-eternity and chronological development is pre-empted by visions and dreams. 
In the world of popular narrative, Amina was not merely a believer “before the 
letter” but a person of considerable religious stature. For textual scholars, however, 
it was less easy to ignore the historical context of Amina’s life. From the point of 
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view of a historical framework in which the Prophet’s mission began at the age of 
forty, it was difficult to affirm that his mother, who died in his childhood, was 
fully a believer. The same problem applied to his father, who according to the 
most prevalent accounts died during Amina’s pregnancy. This difficulty was exac¬ 
erbated by the existence of problematic hadlth texts. It was particularly acute in 
the case of the Prophet’s father, whose fate was addressed by a hadlth canonized 
in the authoritative Sahih of Muslim. The report recounts that a man asked the 
Prophet, “Where is my father?” The Prophet replied, “In hell.” When the man 
turned to go, the Prophet called him back and said, “My father and yours are in 
hdi ”8° xhe tradition appears in a chapter entitled “Clarification that whoever dies 
as an unbeliever is in hell; he cannot receive intercession, nor does he benefit 
from his family relationships.” 

The textual evidence in the case of the Prophet’s mother was less damning, but 
still sufficiently disturbing. In a report transmitted by Abu Dawud, al-Nasa’I and 
Ibn Maja, the Prophet visits Amina’s grave and weeps so inconsolably that his 
companions also dissolve in tears. Explaining his grief, the Prophet states that “I 
asked my Lord’s permission to seek forgiveness for her ( astaghfira laha), and He 
did not give me permission; I asked His permission to visit her grave, and He gave 
me permission. So visit graves; they will remind you of death.” 81 Other, less well- 
authenticated traditions stated more directly that his mother had met a dire fate. 82 
More obliquely, the Qur’anic verse 2:119 (“You will not be asked about the 
denizens of hell”) was sometimes read in the active voice to mean “Do not ask 
about the denizens of hell.” One tradition about the occasion of revelation for this 
verse held that it was revealed after the Prophet mused, “I wonder what has 
become of my parents?” 83 

This textual evidence, combined with the sheer chronological inference that his 
parents had died without embracing Islam, convinced some authorities that they 
came to a bad end. The creed al-Fiqh al-akbar, attributed to Abu Hanlfa, states 
outright that “the parents of the Messenger of God died as unbelievers (mata ‘ala 
al-kufry. m This statement was sufficiently controversial that it was deleted from 
some manuscripts of the work, and its attribution to Abu Hanlfa was disputed. 
However, it was strongly supported by a few scholars. Mulla ‘All al-Qari’ wrote 
a monograph in its defense. 85 

Nevertheless, the idea that the Prophet’s parents had failed to achieve salvation 
was discomfiting to many scholars. Some, like the Hanafls who criticized Mulla 
‘All al-Qari’ for enlarging on the subject, felt that (regardless of the truth of the 
matter) it was potentially insulting to the Prophet and thus better left in 
obscurity. 86 Others enthusiastically advocated the opposing position that the 
Prophet’s parents were indeed among the saved. Perhaps the most prominent 
proponent of this stronger position was al-Suyuti, who composed three essays in 
its support (and three more on closely related topics) 87 ; Mulla ‘All’s work was 
composed specifically in refutation of al-Suyuti. 88 In addition to a concern for the 
dignity and status of the Prophet, the affirmation that his parents had achieved 
salvation was based on fundamental theological considerations. The Qur’an states 
that God punishes no one who has not first been warned by a prophet (verse 17:15). 
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The Prophet’s parents lived in a period of ignorance between the disappearance 
of one prophetic mission and the advent of the next. They were thus among 
the “people of the interim” ( ahl al-fatra), and could not be subject to divine 
punishment. 89 This was distinctively the theological position of the Ash‘aris (and 
of the ShafiTs who largely followed their teachings), who denied the possibility 
(affirmed by the Mu’tazilis) that the obligation to worship God could be known 
intellectually, independently of divine revelation. 90 

As illustrated by the example of Mulla ‘All al-Qari’, a mawlid author who 
denied the salvation of the Prophet’s parents, there was no perfect correspon¬ 
dence between authorship or advocacy of mawlids and affirmation of the faith 
status of the Prophet’s parents. However, ‘All al-Qari’ is rare in this respect 
among mawlid authors (indeed, in his outspoken discussion of an embarrassing 
subject, he was rare among Islamic scholars in general). Overall, there is a 
strong positive correlation between mawlid authorship and enthusiastic support 
of the position that the Prophet’s parents were saved. al-Suyuti, author of the 
most extensive defenses of both the Prophet’s parents and the celebration of 
the mawlid, is the most obvious example. Separate works on the subject of 
the Prophet’s parents were also composed by the mawlid authors ‘Af!f al-Dln 
al-Shirazi (d. 855 ah/1451-2 ce), Muhammad al-SakhawI, and Ibn Tulun 
al-Salihl (d. 953 ah/1546-7 ce ). 91 

More pervasively, however, the salvation of the Prophet’s parents became a 
recurring theme within the mawlid genre itself. 92 In many cases, mawlids 
supported the most extreme (and perhaps fanciful) solution to the chronologi¬ 
cal problem of ‘Abd Allah and Amina’s early deaths. Basing themselves on 
hadith texts of questionable provenance, they affirmed that the Prophet had 
brought his deceased parents back to life just long enough for them to formally 
embrace Islam. This story was reported by a number of sources, although none 
of them at the highest level of the canon. 93 Ibn Taymiya claimed that hadith 
scholars were in agreement that it was “an invented lie.” 94 Despite its some¬ 
what dubious status, however, it was accepted by a number of authors. 
al-Qurtubi argued in its favor that the revivification of the Prophet’s parents 
was neither intellectually nor religiously (shar 'an) impossible, particularly in 
view of the fact that God continued to add to the Prophet’s distinctions until 
the day of his death. 95 

As in so many cases, the predominant verdict of the mawlid tradition was 
enunciated by Ibn Nasir al-Dln. In a set of widely quoted couplets, he affirmed 
the incident of the parents’ revivification, forthrightly concluding that “the 
Eternal One is capable of it, even if the hadith is weak.” 96 These verses were 
approvingly cited by both al-Suyuti and al-SakhawI. 97 Ibn Hajar al-Haytami 
includes a lengthy discussion of the theological issues in his mawlid text, and also 
embraces the idea of the parents’ revivification. 98 The verse rendition of the 
beloved mawlid of Ja‘far al-Barzanji (d. 1187 ah/1764 ce) incorporated Ibn Nasir 
al-DTn’s wording while enlarging on his point. 99 

Like Amina, the other main female character in traditional mawlid narratives was 
similarly not known to have been a Muslim in the historical sense. Hallma’s case 
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was less acute because her death date was unknown, and the possibility of her 
having converted during her natural lifespan thus remained open. A hadlth recounts 
the Prophet’s gracious reception of his wet-nurse during his adulthood, although it 
is not completely clear that Hallma is the woman in question. 100 Ibn Kathir argued 
that she had probably not survived to see Muhammad’s prophetic mission, although 
other scholars disputed this inference. 101 A certain degree of perplexity over 
Halima’s status is suggested by the case of the muhaddith Mughultay ibn QilTj, who 
recounts that in 838 ah/1434 ce he saw Jesus in a dream and questioned him about 
her fate; Jesus assured him of her salvation. 102 Despite Halima’s disputed faith 
status, however, her survival until the rise of Islam and acceptance of the faith do 
not become explicit subjects of discussion within the mawlid genre. Just as many 
mawlid texts assumed rather than argued for Amina’s salvation, they left Hallma’s 
religious identity implicit. Much more important than any overt theological 
judgment was the intrinsic logic of the mawlid narrative, in which Hallma was 
inundated by blessings as a result of her contact with the infant Prophet. Indeed, the 
mawlid narrative has its own implied theology, in which proximity to the Prophet 
and loving devotion to him are the sources of salvation. This is not necessarily the 
logic of other forms of sira narrative, in which (at least for the earlier part of the 
Prophet’s life) there is a notable lack of correspondence between personal intimacy 
with the young Muhammad and formal embrace of Islam. Like his parents and 
(perhaps) his wet-nurse, his loving guardian Abu Talib enjoyed a tender and 
nurturing relationship with the child without ever becoming a Muslim. Although 
not relevant within the mawlid genre itself, the case of Abu Talib also posed a 
conundrum from the point of view of a devotional understanding of Islam. 103 Within 
the mawlid genre, however, personal contact with the Prophet is a guarantor of 
salvation. Within this framework, it is necessary to affirm the blessedness of the 
Prophet’s closest relatives and associates. As the modem devotee Yusuf al-Nabhanl 
(d. 1350 ah/1932 ce) puts it in one of his poems, after affirming the revivification and 
faith of the Prophet’s parents, “How is it possible to hope for salvation for [ordinary] 
people / From someone who did not bring salvation to his [own] parents?” 104 

Standing as an expression of emotion 

Mawlid celebrations involved not only the evocation of feelings of love and gratitude 
for the Prophet and their expression in generally celebratory activities, but the 
conventionalized expression of emotion in certain specific ritual forms. The most 
important of these is standing ( qiyam ) at the culminating moment of the mawlid 
recitation, the birth of Muhammad. The incident generally recognized as the first 
instance of qiyam in honor of the Prophet was not associated specifically with the 
mawlid celebration, but occurred in the same circles. It was performed by the illus¬ 
trious Egyptian scholar TaqI al-Dln al-Subki (d. 756 ah/1355 ce) and is recounted in 
his biography by his son Taj al-Din (d. 769 ah/1368 ce). Taj al-Dln relates. 

Once [Taqi al-Din] attended a full recitation [of the Qur’an: khatma] in the 

Umayyad Mosque, and the judges and the notables of the town attended in 
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his presence as he sat in the prayer-niche of the Companions. The chanter 
chanted al-Sarsan’s ode beginning, “Writing in gold is but little for the praise 
of al-Mustafa.” When he reached [the hemistich] “and for noble men to 
stand up when it is heard” ( wa-an yanhada’l-ashrafu ‘inda sama'ihi ), 
a[n ecstatic] state came upon the master teacher, and he instantaneously 
got up and stood ( hasalat li’l-shaykh al-imam hala wa-qama waqifan 
li ’l-hal). All the people felt a need to stand up (fa ’htaja al-nas kulluhum an 
yaqumu), and every one of them stood up. A delightful interlude ensued 
(wa-hasalat sa‘a tayyiha).' 05 

Taj al-Dln does not provide a date for this event; regardless of its precise date, 
however, it occurred in the place and era that produced the first flowering of the 
mawlid genre among Sunni scholars: Damascus in the eighth-century ah. 

It is difficult to determine when the qiyam became a standard component of 
mawlid ceremonies. Even mawlid texts with clear performative elements ordinarily 
lack specific directions for actions such as standing. It is clear that the practice of 
standing in honor of the Prophet’s birth had become well entrenched as a popular 
custom by the first-half of the tenth-century ah, although it remained in dispute 
among scholars. As demonstrated by a fragmentary manuscript preserved in Berlin, 
by the time of Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Halabl (d. 956 ah/1549 CE) 
the qiyam was sufficiently well established to place opponents on the defensive; it 
was even widely held to be a religious duty. In an essay entitled al-Qawl al-tamam 
[fi al-qiyam] ‘inda dhikr wiladatihi ‘alayhi al-salam, al-Halabl writes: “Many 
people of our time believe that it is obligatory to stand up at the mention of the 
birth of the Prophet and his emerging into this world, to the point that a learned 
person (ha‘d al-fudala’) has taken offense at this poor one’s omitting to do so 
and calumniated me in certain ways (wa shanna ‘a ‘alayya bi-ma shanna a).” 106 It 
has even been claimed that the Ottoman mufti Abu al-Su‘ud (d. 982 ah/1574 ce) 
issued a fatwa placing persons who failed to perform the qiyam under suspicion of 
being unbelievers, because their inaction suggested a lack of respect for the 
Prophet. 107 

The widespread practice of the qiyam is corroborated by al-Halabl’s younger 
contemporary, the Egyptian muhaddith and sufl Najm al-Dln al-Ghaytl (d. 984 ah/ 
1576 ce ). 108 al-Ghaytl represents it both as a custom associated with the practice 
of professional chanters and as a legitimate practice based on the authoritative 
precedent of an eminent scholar. He remarks in his mawlid text, 

Note: It is customary (jarat al-'ada) that when the preachers and praise- 
singers (al-wu“az wa’l-muddah) recite [the Prophet’s] mawlid and mention 
his mother’s giving birth to him, most people stand up at that point to express 
reverence for him (ta ‘zlman lahu). [This is] an innovation which has no 
[textual] basis, but there is no harm in it (la ba s bihi ) because of the rever¬ 
ence [which it expresses]. Rather, it is a good action (fid hasan ) for anyone 
dominated by love and awe (al-hubb wa ’l-ijlal ) for that gracious Prophet, 
upon him the best blessings and the noblest greetings. 109 
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al-Ghayti then approvingly quotes the verses of al-Sarsan in full, and cites the 
example of Taqi al-Din al-Subki. 

If al-Halabi’s refusal to perform the qiyam was sufficiently distinctive to attract 
disapproving attention, however, he was not alone in his time in disputing its 
legitimacy. The practice was also rejected by his younger contemporary Ibn Hajar 
al-Haytaml. Although his work devoted to this subject, Tahrlr al-kalam fi’l-qiyam 
‘an dhikr mawlid sayyid al-anam, m does not seem to have been preserved, he 
alludes to the issue in his Fatawa hadithiya. With respect to “the standing that is 
performed by many people at the mention of [the Prophet’s] birthday and his 
mother’s giving birth to him,” he states that “it is ... an innovation about which 
no [text] has been transmitted.” While the practice is a bid ‘a, he concedes that its 
motivation is sound; “people do that merely in reverence for [the Prophet], Thus, 
ordinary people are justified in doing so, unlike the elite; God knows best what is 
right.” 111 Here, as in the case of the mawlid celebration itself, Ibn Hajar takes a 
middle path. He is clearly aware of the wide acceptance of the practice, and is 
loath to denounce it unconditionally. He also acknowledges the legitimacy of the 
sentiment from which the qiyam arises, the desire to honor the Prophet. However, 
his restrictive understanding of the sunna demands that he ultimately deny the 
legal foundation of the practice. While willing to allow the masses to continue in 
their well-intentioned ways, he hopes that scholars will set a better example of 
strict adherence to the sunna. 

Rationales for the legitimacy of the qiyam generally revolve around two gen¬ 
eral themes, reverence and joy. Thus, like the mawlid itself, the qiyam is gener¬ 
ally justified in terms of appropriate emotions or sentiments. Because of the 
simplicity of the qiyam, however, its interpretation is particularly conducive to 
micro-analysis of the relationship between emotion and action. Interpretations 
range from those in which the qiyam is the spontaneous result of emotional effer¬ 
vescence expressible only by springing to one’s feet, to those in which it is a 
socially conventional signifier of deference. 

The terminology chosen by Taj al-Din Subki in recounting his father’s inaugural 
qiyam is distinctively sufl in flavor; his father’s “ hala ” is a spontaneous state of 
spiritual exaltation familiar from many mystical works. However, it is also signifi¬ 
cant that the event did not occur in a strictly sufl setting; it happened not in the 
context of a dhikr ceremony or a tariqa- oriented gathering, but in an assemblage of 
“judges and notables” convened to hear the Qur’an. This suggests how sufl spiritu¬ 
ality pervaded elite religiosity, and indicates the spread of mystical attitudes into 
broader currents of Islamic devotionalism. Although this incident would later 
become the classic model illustrating the acceptability of the qiyam, in this passage 
Taj al-Din does not seem to be concerned with defensively justifying his father’s 
action. Nevertheless, his description suggests a justification for the qiyam. The 
defining characteristic of the act of standing is its spontaneity; it is the unpremedi¬ 
tated expression of an irresistible emotional impulse. Just as Taqi al-Din acts in the 
throes of a wave of devotion, the rest of the company “feels the need” to stand. 

Later discussions, particularly those with a sufl flavor, do not lack allusions to 
the outpouring of emotion that gives rise to sincere qiyam. In a mawlid text 
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entitled al-Manhal al-awfa fl mllad al-mustqfa, Muhammad Salih al-Dasuql 
attributes the custom of standing at the mention of the Prophet’s birth to “many 
people who have been enthralled by love {man tayyamahu al-hubb) and lost their 
wits out of passion for the Glory of Creation [i.e., the Prophet].” 112 However, the 
legitimacy and popularity of the practice were not ultimately dependent on a 
concept of spiritual “states” rooted in sufi theory. The act of standing at the 
mention of the Prophet’s birth is frequently seen as a conventional expression of 
respect or reverence {ta ‘zlm) whose authenticity does not in any way depend on a 
wave of spontaneous sentiment. Juristic authors discuss the permissibility of 
standing as a form of social etiquette. This raises important legal issues, as it is 
an unresolved question whether it is licit to stand in honor either of the Prophet 
or of distinguished living persons. Several widely circulated hadlth texts suggest 
that the Prophet forbade his Companions to stand at his approach, although others 
suggest that he encouraged the practice or engaged in it himself. 113 

The permissibility of standing in honor of another person was at issue not only 
in the context of the mawlid ritual, but in that of normative Islamic social behav¬ 
ior in general. Standing in honor of dignitaries seems to have remained a contro¬ 
versial practice in the century before al-Subki’s famous inaugural qiyam occurred, 
and one whose legitimacy was actively debated by scholars. A short monograph 
in defense of the practice was composed by the Damascene Shafi‘1 Abu Zakariya 
al-Nawawi (d. 676 ah/1277 ce ). 114 The Cairene Malikl Ahmad al-Qarafi (d. 684 ah/ 
1285 ce) describes how he once addressed a query on this subject to the 
Damascene Shafi‘1 al-Tzz ibn ‘Abd al-Salam al-Sulami (d. 660 ah/1262 ce). 
al-Qarafi describes al-Sulami as a staunch defender of the sunna who had no fear 
of those in power (and would thus be unlikely to soften his opinion on a legal 
question about the display of social deference). In his enquiry, al-Qarafi speaks of 
standing ( al-qiyam ) as something “newly introduced by the people of our time” 
and asks whether it is permissible. In reply, al-Sulami issues a fatwa that opens 
by citing a hadlth in which the Prophet admonishes, “Do not hate each other, envy 
each other, treat each other with hostility, or sever relations with each other; be 
servants of God as brothers.” At this time, he reasons, omitting to stand in some¬ 
one’s honor would lead to hostility and the severing of relations; thus (far from 
being impermissible) it would even be possible to rule that it was obligatory. 

al-Qarafi elaborates on this point to construct a general account of the 
relationship between the sharl ‘a and the evolving conventions of interaction in a 
given society. He argues that there are two forms of social deference ( ikram 
al-nas ) permitted by the sharl‘a. One consists of those courtesies explicitly 
mandated by the divine law, such as shaking hands upon meeting and asking 
permission to enter someone’s dwelling. The second category comprises those 
social pleasantries that were neither mandated by the law nor practiced by the 
earliest generations of Muslims, but which are required by social exigencies that 
did not exist in their time. Such courtesies are, according to al-Qarafi, also 
required by the sharl'a; had circumstances so dictated, the earliest Muslims 
would have practiced them as well. Standing in honor of dignitaries falls into this 
category, as does the use of honorific titles. 115 
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Unsurprisingly, Ibn Taymiya (d. 728 ah/1 328 CE) adopted a contrasting position. 
His questioner notes that people are accustomed (ya‘taduhu al-nas) to stand 
at the arrival of a distinguished person. Apparently aware of the lack of positive 
precedents in the sunna, he wonders whether it is nevertheless permissible to stand 
if refraining to do so is likely to cause embarrassment and hurt feelings, which 
“may lead to dislike, antagonism, and enmity.” Ibn Taymiya replies that it was not 
the custom ( ‘add) of the Companions to stand in honor of the Prophet, because 
they knew that he disliked it; however, they did on occasion stand to receive per¬ 
sons returning after an absence. It is incumbent on people, Ibn Taymiya contin¬ 
ues, to make adherence to the example of the early Muslims into their custom. 
Thus, authority figures ought to instruct their associates not to stand in their 
honor. However, if people are accustomed to standing and unaware of the “cus¬ 
tom” established by the sunna, it may be that failing to stand in someone’s honor 
will be interpreted as an insult. In this case it is better to stand, because it is con¬ 
ducive to good relations and prevents the creation of enmities. In such cases, 
adhering to the prevalent social practice is preferable because it avoids the greater 
of two harms (that is, the creation of social antipathies is more harmful than a 
minor infraction of the sunna ). 116 

It is unclear precisely when the debate over evolving standards of social 
comportment was applied to the qiyam performed in the context of the mawlid. 
We do not have medieval renditions of this argument from the point of view of 
the practice’s supporters, but its outline is clear from the account of the qiyam 
opponent Ibrahim al-Halabi. As for those who hold the qiyam to be obligatory, 
he states, 

The utmost extent of their proof for that is that that standing is [an expres¬ 
sion of] reverence ( ta 'zlm) of the Prophet, and everything that [expresses] 
reverence for him is obligatory, so it is obligatory to perform this standing. I 
say, as for the major premise ( al-kubra ), it is granted by every Muslim 
( fa-musallam ‘inda hull muslim). As for the minor premise, there is no legal 
proof for it. How could there be, when [the Prophet] forbade standing at his 
own physical approach and at the sight of him? 117 

Al-Halabi proceeds to argue this point at some length, thoroughly analyzing the 
most important hadith in which the Prophet forbids standing. 118 

On a more fundamental level, al-Halab! denies the cogency of the analogy 
itself, on the grounds that the meaning of such a gesture is based on nothing more 
than social convention. Such conventions, however, can never take precedence 
over the model behavior of the Prophet himself. 

There remains no proof for this standing being a form of reverence except 
what has established itself in their minds (ma istaqarra fi nufusihim) based 
on what they have become accustomed to and what they have passed on to 
each other, as the Prophet indicated. This is similar to the additional circlings 
and movements in the dhikr to which the sufis have accustomed themselves, 
and which they have come to consider a part of worship {fa ’ ‘taqaduhu ‘ibada) 
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based on habit and inheritance ( al-‘ada wa’l-tawaruth). If they say, “We 
express reverence for [the Prophet] based on the forms of reverence that are 
customary among us,” we say, “In addition to the fact that this involves giv¬ 
ing precedence to your custom over [the Prophet’s] statement and over his 
custom, you have no grounds to object against us, because refraining [from 
standing] is our custom, in addition to its being in conformity with [the 
Prophet’s] custom, in adherence to his prohibition, and in obedience to him - 
which is [true] veneration of him.” 

As for standing at the mere mention of the Prophet’s arrival, it has no basis at 
all. No one ever stood up at the recitation of the Qur’anic verse “There has come 
to you a messenger from among you” (9:128). 

If they say, “Then why is it that you stand up for someone who comes to you 
whom you wish to honor?” I say, “To avoid the bad consequences that might 
result from failing to stand, based on his custom; [the Prophet] commanded us 
to behave with mutual kindness and to act in ways that foster cordiality and 
affection, and forbade us to engage in hatred and grudges and the like.” 119 

Supporters of the qiyam argue on the basis of a fundamental equation between 
ritual action and social interaction. Despite the fact that the Prophet is deceased, 
one’s relationship with him is cultivated and expressed through the same social 
conventions shaping one’s interactions with living individuals. The only distinction 
between the two fields of action is that the Prophet’s status is immeasurably higher 
than that of other human beings. If one stands to honor one’s fellow men, then 
a fortiori one must stand to honor him. If one stands in honor of the physical 
approach of a distinguished man, then one might well stand at the mere mention 
of the Prophet. al-Halabl, in contrast, envisions two sharply distinguished fields of 
action. In interaction with the Prophet, the varying customs and conventions of 
human beings are replaced with the single binding “custom” of the Prophet’s 
sunna. All of the possible modes of expressing subordination and respect are sup¬ 
planted by one form of deference, that of obedience to the Prophet’s command. 
Interactions among living persons, in contrast, are governed by the inherited but 
mutable conventions of social life. If standing at a visitor’s approach is understood 
to express respect, it must be done in order to avoid ill-feeling. 

Occasional references make it clear that the qiyam continued to be widely 
performed in subsequent centuries. ‘All ibn Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al-Halabi, a 
Shafi‘1 who (despite his nisba) was born in Egypt and died in Cairo in 1044 ah/ 
1635 CE, states in his biography of the Prophet that “it is customary among many 
people ( jurat ‘adat kathir min al-nas), when they hear mention of [the Prophet’s] 
birth, to stand up in honor of him ( ta ‘ziman lahu ).” He describes this practice as 
“an innovation for which there is no [textual] basis,” but affirms that it is a “good 
innovation” (bid‘a hasana), citing the precedent of Taqi al-Dln al-Subki. 120 
In the eighteenth century, al-Barzanji refers to the qiyam as a commendable 
practice agreed upon by religious scholars, one justified by the intention 
to express reverence for the Prophet. “Leading scholars who have mastered 
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textual transmission and analysis have deemed it commendable to stand at the 
mention of his noble birth,” he declares in his prose mawlid; “So blessed is he 
who has the exaltation of [the Prophet] as his utmost desire and aim!” 121 

Premodem discussions of the legitimacy of the qiyam generally elide one issue 
which became central in modem polemics, that of the actual presence of the 
Prophet. Debates over the legitimacy of applying evolving standards of social pro¬ 
priety to one’s relations with the Prophet appear to skirt a more basic question, 
whether such interactions are applicable to one who is both physically deceased and 
geographically remote. It is possible that this issue may have been raised in texts 
that have not survived, such as the missing portions of al-Halabl’s work or the lost 
essay on the subject by Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml. However, it may also be that medieval 
Muslims were generally accustomed to the idea that the Prophet was somehow 
available and conscious of their actions regardless of their location. In any case, 
post-medieval texts indicate that at least in some circles, the practice of the qiyam 
reflected a genuine belief in the Prophet’s presence at the mawlid ceremony. In this 
view, particularly prevalent among sufis and those whom they influenced, the 
transhistorical reality of the Prophet was not withdrawn from creation by his earthly 
demise. A fatwa request directed to the Yemeni scholar Muhammad ibn ‘All 
al-Shawkam (d. 1250 ah/1834 ce) vividly reflects this belief. His scandalized 
questioner describes how the guests at a mawlid in the home of a San‘an! merchant 
“stood as if they were awaiting the arrival of the Master of Humankind,” the Prophet 
Muhammad, singing “Welcome, O light of my eyes!” According to this informant, 
the ordinary people ( al- ' awamm ) looked eagerly to see the Prophet. al-Shawkam, 
who is frilly aware of the practice, confirms that at the moment of the qiyam “they 
do not doubt that the Messenger of God has come to them.” 122 

The case described by al-Shawkanl’s questioner is not unique. Some form of 
belief in the presence of the Prophet at the moment of the “standing” {qiyam) is 
suggested by many of the verses composed for performance at that point in the 
ceremony. The refrain of another such poem begins, “O Ahmad, o Chosen One, 
welcome! Greetings!” {Yd Ahmad, yd mujtaba, ahlan wa-sahlan, marhaban)} 23 
The verse rendition of al-Barzanji’s mawlid mentions the Prophet’s presence in a 
spirit of confident affirmation; mawlid participants stand in honor of the 
Prophet’s self/essence {dhat), he writes, “because he is present in any place where 
he is mentioned” {huwa hadir bi-ayyi maqam fihi yudhkar). 124 The personal 
involvement of the Prophet in the origins and performance of a mawlid text is 
prominently discussed by the sufi Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mlrgham (d. 1268 ah/ 
1852 ce), who recounts that the Prophet appeared to him in a dream, directing 
him to compose a mawlid and instructing him about its rhyme scheme. “He gave 
me the good tidings,” recounts al-Mirgham, “that he would be present when it was 
recited ... and that prayers would be answered when [his] birth was mentioned 
and when [the mawlid] was finished.” 125 

In the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth century, when the qiyam became the 
object of much more aggressive critique, it elicited more sustained argumentation 
from prominent scholars. The historical context of the attacks will be discussed 
in Chapter 5; here, we will be concerned with the content of the arguments in 
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favor of the qiyam. One such discussion was produced by the Egyptian AzharT 
scholar Muhammad ibn Khalil al-Hijrasi, a Shafi‘1 and sufi who settled in the 
Hijaz and died in 1328 ah/1910 ce , 126 in response to enquiries from the Holy 
Cities. 127 While al-HijrasI’s questioners claim to be unaware of opposition to the 
celebration of the mawlid among mainstream scholars, they point out that even 
some orthodox scholars ( ba ‘cl ‘ulama’ al-sunna) disapprove of standing when the 
reciter of the mawlid reaches the statement “she gave birth to him.” In fact, oppo¬ 
nents of the qiyam allege that it is forbidden ( haram ), arguing that the Prophet 
disapproved of people’s standing in honor of him when he was alive. If it was not 
acceptable to stand in his living presence, how can one perform this objectionable 
action at the mere mention of his birth? 128 

al-Hijrasi argues that the Prophet’s reluctance to have his Companions stand up 
in his honor is to be interpreted as an instance of his compassionate concern to 
spare them effort. It does not indicate that standing is in itself objectionable 
(makruh ) or forbidden. Were this the case, the Prophet would not have instructed 
them to stand in honor of his companion Sa‘d, an incident recorded in the hadith. 
Because the Prophet was aware of his place in the hearts of his Companions, who 
honored and exalted him perfectly, he had no need of a manifestation of honor 
and respect such as their standing at his approach. It was precisely because they 
did not have comparable regard for Sa‘d that the Prophet sought evidence of their 
respect by instructing them to stand. “The matter of standing being an emblem of 
respect is an elementary matter which is agreed on by generality of people, both 
elite and common,” argues al-Hijrasi. It is particularly appropriate in these times, 
when people have fallen far short of the standard established by the Companions 
of the Prophet. 129 

In part, al-Hijrasi here draws on a common element in apologetics for activi¬ 
ties regarded as “good innovations.” Much in the spirit of al-Qarafl, he argues that 
the decline of religious sentiment in latter-day Muslims necessitates the practice 
of new forms of devotion. While the Companions had no need to cultivate or rein¬ 
force their love and reverence for the Prophet, such means are vital for the luke¬ 
warm Muslims of the present day. (Opponents of such activities invert this 
argument by arguing that no innovated practice can possibly express love or rev¬ 
erence for the Prophet, because it would be impossible to discover a practice of 
this nature that his pious Companions had neglected to perform.) In another 
respect, however, al-Hijrasi simply reflects the underlying assumption of Islamic 
devotionalism, that individual believers can cultivate a relationship with the 
Prophet through the same forms of social behavior practiced in their everyday 
lives. While al-Hijrasi refers to standing up as an “elementary” or “innate” 
(badihl) mode of expressing respect, his evidence for this fact is based on social 
consensus; everyone agrees that it is true. “I implore you by God, you who object 
to this standing,” al-Hijrasi exclaims later in his fatwa, “if you approached a gath¬ 
ering and most of those in it stood up to greet you while some refrained from 
standing, would you not have the feeling - nay, would not [even] others have the 
feeling - that those who did not stand up for you disdained you and did not show 
deference to you, in contrast to those who greeted you and stood up for you?” 130 
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Another elaborate apologia for the qiyam was produced in the early-twentieth 
century by the Indian scholar ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Haydarabadl (d. 1343 ah/1925 Ce) 
in response to an incident when a religious functionary refused to stand at a 
mawlid where he was presiding. 131 According to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the meaning of 
the qiyam is determined not by social convention but by the subjective intentions 
of the person performing it. What is at stake is not merely the performance of a 
correct social relationship, but the external manifestation of an otherwise invisi¬ 
ble emotion. ‘Ayn al-Qudat justifies the mawlid celebration as a whole as an 
expression of reverence (ta ‘zlm) for the Prophet. This reverence is divided into 
four categories, the first of which is verbal ( qawli ) and the rest consisting of 
actions. “The true nature of the reverence (ta ‘ zim ) intended here is the expression 
of awe (izhar al-‘azama),” he writes. “This is something that requires to be 
brought forth (amr intiza'i ); it does not exist externally without something to 
bring it forth, which is either speech or action.” Either speech or action can be an 
expression of respect, “but speech is a[n expression of] reverence without the 
mediation of the intent and action is a[n expression of] reverence by mediation of 
intent.” It is for this reason that the Prophet said that actions are according to their 
intentions (“Innama al-a‘mal bi’l-nlyaf’). 

There are three kinds of actions used to express reverence for the Prophet in the 
context of the mawlid : the qiyam, the distribution of sweets and food, and “licit 
worldly adornment” ( al-zina al-dunyawiya al-shar'lya), such as fine clothes, pretty 
furnishings, perfumes, and lamps used to decorate the place where the mawlid is 
held. The qiyam, as in itself it is an act devoid of inherent reverence for the Prophet 
(. li-kawnihifi'lan ‘ariyan fi nafsihi 'an al-ta‘zlm al-nabawi), becomes such only if 
it is accompanied by the appropriate intent, just as the qiyam in the canonical 
prayers becomes a veneration of God only if accompanied by the appropriate intent. 
In addition to expressing reverence for the Prophet, the qiyam expresses joy and 
thanks to God; all of these aspects are compatible and, indeed, linked. 132 

Although al-Hijrasi’s questioners at least imply their concern that standing in 
honor of the Prophet might be doubly inappropriate because he was not literally 
arriving in the mawlid gathering, similar to his premodern predecessors al-Hijrasi 
avoids addressing this issue. ‘Ayn al-Qudat confronts the issue directly, if 
somewhat opaquely. It is commendable to stand up in veneration of the Prophet, 
he writes, 

not because [the Prophet] has arrived in the gathering and is literally 
(bi’l-hudiir al-asli) present in it when [the reciter] says this, but because he 
has been arriving in the physical world from the world of light before this 
from the time of his noble birth and is present with the one who says 
[this] with a shadow presence (hudiir zilll ) which is closer than his physical 
presence. 133 

In explaining the sense in which the Prophet is “arriving” ‘Ayn al-Qudat, as is his 
wont, establishes a complex taxonomy involving several different variables. Having 
used a hadlth text to establish that the Prophet instructed a group of people to stand 
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in honor of his Companion Sa‘d, ‘Ayn al-Qudat attempts to demonstrate that 
the Prophet is actually “arriving” in a sense more essential and profound than that 
of a simple physical arrival like Sa‘d’s. Characterizing the Prophet as the impetus 
for the creation of all beings, he describes how “by virtue of these attributes of his 
he became their master from the beginning of his formation, directing himself 
towards them from within himself and pouring forth blessings upon them.” Thus, 
“his manifest presence among them through birth became a spiritual/abstract, 
essential, absolute, necessary arrival ( quduman ma‘nawTyan asliyan mutlaqan 
idtirarlyan)” This arrival far exceeds Sa‘d’s arrival, which was merely “external, 
subsidiary, relative, and voluntary.” 134 Although ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s argumentation is 
typically turgid, it is clear that for him the physical, time- and place-bound arrival 
of Sa‘d is merely an inferior counterpart of the timeless and placeless outpouring 
of essence that constitutes the eternal “arrival” of the Prophet. 

Even if the Prophet is in some sense always “arriving,” however, it is less than 
obvious to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s imagined interlocutor that he is visibly present. Since 
perceptible presence is the second condition for the obligation to stand, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat must demonstrate that it is also met. In this passage, he seems to retreat 
somewhat from his stronger claims for the Prophet’s transhistorical “arriving.” 
Because certain actions are particularly desirable, he argues, God has waived or 
weakened some of the conditions of their performance. For instance, in order to 
facilitate and encourage the performance of prayers He has allowed tayammum in 
place of wudii’, and the approximation of the qibla when its exact direction is 
unknown. The invocation of blessings upon the Prophet is similarly desirable. 
Because of this, God has encouraged this practice by giving people wide latitude 
in its performance. Specifically, when invoking blessings on the Prophet it is 
permissible to address him in the second person, even though this would ordinar¬ 
ily be acceptable only if he were physically present. By analogy, the same latitude 
would be permissible in the case of the qiyam. 

Furthermore, ‘Ayn al-Qudat argues, there is a natural connection between the 
physical presence of the Prophet and the fictional assumption of his presence 
when invoking blessings upon him or standing in his honor. Because the Prophet’s 
incomparable virtues are so well established in the hearts of the believers, he 
argues, the Prophet’s “intellectual presence” ( huduruhu al- ‘ilml) is very near to 
his visible presence ( huduruhu al-basari). 135 When the narrative of the Prophet’s 
light, his ancestry and his birth are recounted in the mawlid ceremony, “by means 
of these remembrances a detailed intellectual image of him is drawn powerfully 
in the mind. ... By means of [this image] the soul ( nafs ) is completely directed 
to him, to the point that in its extreme detail that image becomes a perfect mirror 
for [the Prophet] and reveals him completely.” This reaches the point where “it is 
as if you saw him.” When the mind is prepared by the mention of the things that 
are recited in the mawlid, 


the soul becomes affected by the image of these praiseworthy characteristics 
that are drawn in the mind and begins to anticipate and long for the mention 
of his radiant birth. Then, when the reciter says, “The Prophet was born,” this 
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strong intellectual presence becomes connected with the Noblest Prophet 
who is arriving in the physical world from the world of light. 136 

Standing is not merely a spontaneous response to one’s subjective experience 
of the Prophet’s imaginative presence, however. It is impossible to produce this 
affect among all participants in the mawlid simultaneously, and the decorum of 
the ceremony demands that the action of standing be synchronized. Therefore, the 
mention of the Prophet’s birth is made the occasion for everyone to stand because 
it is the juncture at which most are likely to experience the Prophet’s intellectual 
presence. 

Even as opposition to the qiyam was spreading in the late-nineteenth and 
early-twentieth centuries, proponents continued to disseminate the practice, 
apparently quite aggressively. The Moroccan scholar al-Mahdi al-Wazzani 
(d. 1342 ah/ 1923 Ce) was asked for a juristic opinion by an enquirer who had 
experienced a disturbing incident. A group of jurists ( fuqaha ’) had engaged in a 
religious gathering where one of their numbers 

held a book in his hand which he was reciting (yasruduhu ); when he reached 
[the Prophet’s] birth and his mother’s giving birth to him, he stood up and 
they stood up with him, except for one jurist among them. He did not stand 
up, and they objected to his behavior ( ankaru ‘alayhi). 

The questioner asked whether the jurist’s objection was well-founded. In reponse, 
al-Wazzani first remarks that the qiyam is not a customary practice in the 
Maghrib, where mawlid celebrations traditionally involve the recitation of 
devotional poetry, the burning of colored candles, the donning of festive clothing, 
“and other things that indicate joy, as if it were a festival ( ‘id).” al-Wazzani argues 
that it is not blameworthy to follow the customs of one’s own locality. He 
complains that the practice of qiyam has recently been introduced by unnamed 
parties who wish to impose it on the people and who abuse anyone who refrains 
from performing it; “it is one of them who brought that book to those jurists and 
started to read it.” 137 

al-Wazzani retorts to the proponents of qiyam that “refraining from standing 
because of the fact that it is a reprehensible innovation (bid‘a makruha) is true 
reverence (‘ayn al-ta‘zim ).” He cites Ibn Hajar al-Haytami’s opinion about the 
illegitimacy of the qiyam, and dismisses the opinions of its supporters. 
Nevertheless, he is not willing to reject all instances of qiyam. While he does not 
regard al-Subki’s leaping to his feet upon hearing al-Sarsan’s verses as a sound 
juristic precedent, he cites the example without disapproval. He follows it with a 
similar example, recounted by an author who visited the Prophet’s grave in 1143 ah/ 
1735 ce. As poetry was recited, the chanter came to the line “Standing on their feet 
in honor of a master / reverenced by angels, spirits and men.” “The next thing we 
knew,” the author recounts, “we, the people, and the vast crowd at the Prophet’s 
magnificent mosque were all standing up and reciting the aforementioned verse; 
praise be to God, great elation ( uns ‘azim) ensued.” Finally, al-Wazzani cites a sufi 
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authority who encouraged dancing and leaping out of joy in the Prophet’s 
birthday. All of this, al-Wazzani concludes, falls under the sufi maxim that “an 
intoxicated person is not reproached while he is in a state of intoxication.” 
al-Wazzani’s legal evaluation of the qiyam is ultimately qualified by his statement 
that it applies only to intentional standing (ft fi ‘lihi ikhtiyaran ); “as for someone 
who is overcome by love and stands, is moved by emotion, dances, and is robbed 
of his senses, there is nothing to say to him (la kalam ma ‘ahu).” m 

In addition to expressing his concern for the integrity of local custom, 
al-Wazzani strictly distinguishes the two elements that are ordinarily intertwined 
in the justification of qiyam. One, which he rejects, is a devotional element based 
on the construction of a right relationship with the Prophet through the perfor¬ 
mance of a conventional act of deference. The other, which he endorses (or at 
least declares himself incapable of condemning) is a mystical element based on 
the spontaneous expression of intense subjective states of emotional arousal. His 
emphasis on a specifically mystical construal of the qiyam reflects his North 
African environment, where sufi practices predominated in the celebration of the 
mawlid. A similar emphasis on ecstatic joy is reflected in the comments of 
al-Wazzani’s Fasi contemporary Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Kattam (d. 1345 ah/ 
1927 Ce). Unlike al-Wazzani, al-Kattam is a proponent of the qiyam who is aware 
that the implication of the Prophet’s literal presence exposes the practice to 
criticism. “In reality,” he writes, “it is not in honor of (//-) Muhammad’s 
essence/self ( al-dhat al-Muhammadiya), as some people imagine, so that they 
object at length and denounce its performance. Rather, it is standing up out of joy 
and pleasure ( farah wa-surur), gladness and delight in his appearance in this 
world and the dawning of his light on everything in existence.” 139 Having defined 
the qiyam as an expression of joy, al-Kattam supports its legitimacy by citing a 
number of hadiths in which the Prophet encourages or condones various types of 
celebration or entertainment, including dancing, singing, and hopping. 140 

Conclusion 

Outside of a sufi context, mawlid authors tend to envision the emotional involve¬ 
ment elicited by the mawlid in terms of a relatively elementary level of religious 
engagement. It is significant that both al-‘Azafi and al-Rassa‘ discuss the 
celebration of the mawlid in connection with the religious formation of children 
(as well as, to a lesser extent, women). Emotions such as joy and love play a key 
role in motivating and reinforcing religious knowledge and behavior. Most 
mawlid texts (with the exception of some that bear a distinct sufi flavor), however, 
do not appear to seek any profound or prolonged development in the emotional 
makeup of the participant. As is appropriate to a devotional form that is usually 
limited in size and intermittent in performance, it seeks the more modest goal of 
performing and rehearsing certain basic religious emotions that are considered 
desirable in themselves. These emotions are understood to be inherently salvific; 
as one version of Mawlid al- ‘arils declares, “Glory be to God, who .. . gave those 
who rejoice in [the Prophet’s] birth a veil and covering from the Fire.” 141 
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Particularly in the case of joy, the mawlid literature suggests that the emotion 
itself is coterminous with its expression. It is not simply that feasting causes one 
to feel joy, or that it expresses the joy that one feels (although both of these are 
also true); rather, feasting is defined as a form of rejoicing. Because the emotion 
of joy is understood in terms of concrete and conventional behavioral manifesta¬ 
tions, in the view of mawlid proponents it can be used as the basis for substantive 
legal arguments about the legitimacy of specific actions. Where supporters and 
opponents of the mawlid celebration differ is not in their shared belief that 
emotions are subject to the strictures of religious law, but in their acceptance or 
rejection of the principle that a sanctioned emotion may form the legal basis for 
a novel behavioral form. Mawlid supporters tend to argue that there may be 
different behavioral manifestations of the same religiously valid sentiment. 
Detractors, in contrast, argue that only the specific behaviors modeled by the 
Prophet and the early Muslims are legitimate expressions of religiously required 
emotions. Despite his acknowledgment of the meritorious nature of love for 
the Prophet, for instance, Ibn Taymlya does not regard joyful gatherings on the 
occasion of his birth as a legitimate form of expression for this sentiment. The 
earliest Muslims ( al-salaf ) loved and revered the Prophet more than his contem¬ 
poraries could possibly do, argues Ibn Taymlya, and yet they did not celebrate the 
mawlid. The most perfect expression of love and reverence for the Prophet ( kamal 
mahabbatihi wa-ta ‘zlmihi) consists in following and propagating his sunna. 142 

Commenting on the commandments to “rejoice before the Lord” in the 
Pentateuch, Gary Anderson has remarked that “the association of joy with the 
activity of eating at seasonal festivals is so strong that the preferable translation in 
these settings may be ‘to celebrate.’ ” 143 More generally, the biblical text has a 
“tendency to concretize the experience of joy into its performable aspect.” 144 In 
addition to feasting, the activities identified with joy in the Pentateuch include 
sexual intercourse, singing songs of praise, and anointing with oil. The “behavioral 
expression” of joy, Anderson argues, is the inverse of the behavioral correlates of 
mourning. While joy is expressed through eating, sexual relations, praise of God, 
anointing with oil, and donning festal garments, mourning is expressed through 
the inverse behaviors of fasting, sexual continence, lamentation, putting dust on 
one’s head, and donning sackcloth or torn clothes. 145 In some ways, the behavioral 
vocabulary of joy in the mawlid literature parallels that of the Pentateuch. 
Particularly notable is the integral role of feasting in the mawlid tradition; as in the 
context of a marriage celebration, it is largely the meal that constitutes the rejoic¬ 
ing. The important role of praise is also notable. As in the biblical case, the mawlid 
literature reflects a concrete and behavioral understanding of emotion, one that 
allows emotions to be incorporated into a framework of obligation. 

The balanced opposition of the behavioral manifestations of joy and mourning 
suggested by Anderson for the Bible, however, has no direct parallel in the Islamic 
literature on celebrations (such as the mawlid) and occasions of mourning (such 
as ‘Ashura’). A deep ambiguity is produced by the basic principles of Islamic 
theology, which no longer decisively oppose the joy of birth with the sorrow of 
death or the joy of feasting with the sorrow of fasting. Death, like birth, is 
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appropriately met with praise of God; fasting, rather than a distasteful 
deprivation, can also be regarded as a joyful act of thanks. 

It was a widespread idea among premodem legal scholars that emotions are 
acts which may be religiously meritorious or even legally obligatory. The most 
obvious example of this is the obligation to love the Prophet, which is supported 
by many hadlth texts. The recognition of an obligation to love led to a reflection 
on the nature of this emotion and the means by which it might be elicited. 
Premodern Muslim legal scholars did not regard emotions as purely personal, 
subjective, or spontaneous; rather, they believed that correct emotion could and 
should be cultivated as a matter of proper religious practice. While sufis are 
perhaps the Islamic group best known for their concern with the emotional life of 
the individual spiritual aspirant, theirs was not the theoretical framework most 
appropriate to the development of Islamic devotionalism. Unlike legal scholars 
and traditionists, sufis emphasized the obstinacy of the baser inclinations and the 
treacherous and complex nature of the self. The elusiveness of the proper 
emotional attitudes demanded an intensive and all-consuming scrutiny of one’s 
own impulses, and the lengthy path to subjugation of the self was fraught with 
paradoxes and reversals. The devotional literature of the mawlid, on the other 
hand, posits that at least a minimal degree of correct emotion is natural and 
attainable by the ordinary believer. While few can achieve the heights of 
self-abnegating devotion to the Prophet attained by the generation of his 
Companions, the necessary quantum of emotion is within the reach of all 
believers. In the class formulations of Ibn al-Jazan and Ibn Nasir al-Dln as well 
as in widespread popular belief, the expression of joy and love becomes a key to 
salvation. 

Rejoicing is an indispensable element in the grateful recognition of God’s 
benefactions, and maintains the proper relationship between the individual and 
the Creator. Like the tender love of Amina and HalJma for the infant Prophet, the 
individual’s devotion to the Prophet places him in a relationship of mutuality and 
affection with an inexhaustible source of blessing. Whether directed to God or to 
the Prophet, thanking (in the form of greeting, blessing, loving, and rejoicing) is 
expected to yield further blessings from the infinitely magnanimous benefactor. 
The performance of the qiyam is also a means of emotional expression. Whether 
understood as a spontaneous expression of joy or a more conventional expression 
of social deference, the qiyam generates a sense of immediacy that transcends 
technical argumentation about the presence or absence of the Prophet. As in a 
face-to-face encounter, the participant performs a physical action that expresses 
an affective relationship. 

For supporters of the qiyam, it serves to perform sentiments of deference and 
awe within the framework of socially determined standards of conduct. Just as 
standing in deference to persons in one’s immediate social environment serves to 
maintain relationships of cordiality and respect and to avoid ruptures in relations, 
the qiyam serves to express and maintain a relationship between the believer and 
the Prophet. Whether debating the legitimacy of rejoicing as a form of thanks to 
God or of the qiyam as an expression of reverence for the Prophet, mawlid 
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supporters understood the sharl'a to mandate the cultivation of relationships 
through the performance of right emotions. Opponents, in contrast, tended to 
understand the sunna (and more broadly, the sharl ‘a) in terms of concrete behav¬ 
ioral norms. Nevertheless, the importance of affect could not be completely 
denied; while Ibn Taymlya affirmed the meritoriousness of expressing love for the 
Prophet, al-Haytami conceded that the qiyam expressed appropriate sentiments of 
reverence for the Prophet. Even those who questioned the legitimacy of the 
mawlid and the qiyam had to acknowledge the primacy of emotion. 

Gary Ebersole has argued that tears can “serve a variety of social purposes, 
including marking out social and hierarchical relationships at times, dissolving 
them at others, inviting or demanding specific social relationships, or 
marking/protesting the abrogation of social and moral contracts.” 146 Ebersole 
cites the biblical account of the behavior of King David, who is said to have wept 
and fasted as his young son lay sick and to have arisen and eaten as soon as he 
was informed of the child’s death. Questioned about his behavior, he replied that 
he wept and fasted as long as he had hope of the child’s recovery, thinking, 
“Perhaps [God] will take pity on me and the child will live. But now he is dead, 
why should I fast?” Tears, Ebersole concluded, in the ancient Near East were 
“weapons of the weak, which could at times coerce a social superior to play his 
or her part in a sanctioned social and moral relationship.” 147 In some ways, the 
performances of love and rejoicing in the mawlid celebration can be understood 
as a positive complement to the implicit protest of public mourning. While 
weeping could signal a violation of a king or deity’s role as patron and protector 
to elicit some form of redress, acts of rejoicing and love dramatize the proper 
functioning of a hierarchical relationship, affirming the benevolent care of God 
and the Prophet. While King David hopes to elicit mercy by “adoptfing] the 
inferior position of the prostrate weeping petitioner before [God],” mawlid par¬ 
ticipants adopt the position of the satisfied recipient of divine grace. By enacting 
one’s role as a grateful, joyous, and loving recipient of divine favor, one reinforces 
the relationship within which such favors are bestowed. 
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Time and merit in the celebration 
of the mawlid 


The idea that time is inherently patterned, with some days or months intrinsically 
privileged over others, is deeply rooted in the Islamic tradition and is addressed 
by the earliest mawlid authors. The author of one of the earliest mawlid texts, Ibn 
Dihya al-Kalb! (d. 633 ah/1235 ce), is also known to have been the author of a 
work entitled al- 'Alam al-manshur fl fadl al-ayyam wa ’l-shuhur, “The unfurled 
banner on the virtues of [special] days and months.” 1 The assumption that time is 
non-homogeneous, and that some times in the Islamic calendar are particularly 
spiritually advantageous, would have been natural to a hadlth scholar such as Ibn 
Dihya because of the large number of hadlth texts extolling the special virtues of 
specific months, dates, days of the week, and times of the day. Such reports were 
sufficiently numerous to inspire a minor genre; in addition to Ibn Dihya’s work, 
the traditionist al-Bayhaq! (d. 458 ah/1066 ce) authored a Kitab fada ’il al-awqat 
(“Book on the virtues of [special] times”). 2 The ShafiT scholar Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam 
al-Sulami (d. 660 ah/1262 ce) was merely affirming a widely acknowledged truth 
when he stated that some times and places were distinguished by this-worldly 
advantages (such as salubrious weather or a profusion of fruits), while others 
enjoyed a religious pre-eminence “that derives from the fact that in them God 
generously bestows upon His worshipers a preferential reward for those who 
perform [pious] acts in them.” As examples of the disproportionate divine rewards 
accruing to acts of worship performed at specific special times, Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Salam cites (among others) the examples of fasting in the month of Ramadan 
or on the days of ‘Ashura’ and the tenth of DhuT-Hijja. 3 

Sufi circles were also particularly alert to the religious benefits of specific 
points in time, and carefully identified privileged windows of opportunity for 
special spiritual exertions. al-Ghazali, for one, is in no doubt that certain nights 
of the year are “distinguished by enhanced virtue” ( makhsusa bi-mazld al-fadl). 
The main distinguishing feature of special times, again, is the vastly multiplied 
degree of religious merit reaped from acts of worship performed at those times. 
Speaking specifically of the fifteen nights during the year when it was considered 
desirable to hold religious vigils (ihya % al-Ghazali remarks that it behooves the 
religious aspirant ( al-murld) not to neglect them, because “they are the fairs of 
blessings and the times when good deals can be made; if a merchant neglects the 
fairs he will not prosper, and if the religious aspirant neglects the virtues of 
[special] times he will not succeed.” 4 
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The belief in special times could also extend to a more general concern with 
the distinctive themes, events, and religious duties associated with the cycle of the 
Islamic calendar. The Damascene scholar Ibn Rajab al-Hanball (d. 795 ah/1392 
ce) composed a work especially devoted to the religious observances and 
reflections specific to various months of the Islamic calendar and seasons of the 
year, entitled Lata ’if al-ma ‘arif ftma li-mawasim al- ‘dm min al-waza ’if. The 
book, which includes two chapters on the remembrance of the Prophet’s birthday, 
is intended both as an aid to personal devotion and as a handbook for aspiring 
preachers. 5 “God gave some months superiority (fadl ) over others,” affirms Ibn 
Rajab in the book’s introduction; He also favored some special days and nights. 
“There is none of these special times of the year (al-mawdsim alfadila)” 
he writes, 

but that God has one of the duties of obedience to Him ( wazlfa min waza ’if 
ta’atihi ) at [that time] by which it is possible to seek proximity to Him 
(yutaqarrabu biha ilayhi ) and God has one of His subtle waftings ( nafahatihi ) 
through which He bestows His favor and grace upon whomever He wills. 
Happy is the one who seizes the special times of the months, days and years 
and seeks the proximity of his Lord at [those times] through the duties of 
obedience that are in them; perchance he may receive one of those waftings 
(nafahat ) and achieve a felicity after which he will be safe from the Fire and 
its scorchings ( lafahat ). 6 

Interest in the Prophet’s birthday as an occasion for pious observances 
emerged too late for the successful circulation of alleged Prophetic statements 
about the special virtues of acts of piety performed on that occasion. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen in Chapter 2, spurious statements about the vast 
harvests of merit to be generated by mawlid celebrations did eventually gain 
some degree of popularity. Furthermore, the Prophet’s statement that he fasted 
on Mondays because it was the day on which he had been bom was taken by 
many as an indication of the special nature of the day of his birth. Ultimately, the 
special status of the Prophet’s birth date depended on a general belief that aus¬ 
picious events occurred at auspicious times. The time of the Prophet’s birth 
could be defined in a number of different ways; its numinous quality was vari¬ 
ously associated with Monday, with the entire month of Rab!‘ al-Awwal, and 
specifically with the twelfth of the month. The special quality of the month of 
Rabl‘ al-Awwal is particularly frequently celebrated in mawlid texts. The mawlid 
of Ibn Jabir al-AndalusI (d. 780 ah/ 1378 ce) begins by discussing the date of 
the Prophet’s birth, and notes that 

In that year Rabi‘ corresponded to April; his birth occurred when the sun 
entered Aries and time was in balance ( i'tadala al-zaman). 1 So Rabl‘ 
al-Awwal is the source of blessings, the spring of hearts, and the month of 
miracles; whoever is sincere in his love of this noble Prophet honors this 
month to the utmost extent. 8 
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Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadl’s (d. 764 ah/1363 Ce) mawlid text begins by praising 
“God, who distinguished this blessed month with the noblest of births”; the body of 
the text commences with the statement that the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal “was 
distinguished by this miracle, and it enjoyed precedence over the rest of the months.” 9 

The Cairene Malikl jurist Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737 ah/1336 ce) presents a 
particularly extravagant treatment of the special qualities of the time of the 
Prophet’s birth. Ibn al-Hajj’s attitude towards the mawlid is somewhat ambivalent. 
On the one hand, as a stern adversary of bida ‘ he is adamantly opposed to formal 
mawlid celebrations, which he believes to be inherently in violation of the 
sharVa. On the other, he depicts the Prophet’s birthday as an extraordinarily 
luminous and auspicious time of the year. His solution to this conflict is that 
the mawlid is a fit occasion for intensification of one’s personal piety, but not for 
the performance of any specific rituals. 10 Similar to Ibn Jabir al-Andalusi (whose 
remarks he may possibly have inspired), he re-invests a month of the Islamic 
calendar with the content and character of a season of the year, a linkage that is 
ordinarily lacking in a purely lunar calendar. Ibn al-Hajj ponders the wisdom 
(hikma ) of the Prophet’s birthday falling precisely in Rabi‘ al-Awwal, and on a 
Monday, rather than in one of the times of year already established as holy: in 
Ramadan - when the Qur’an was first revealed, in which laylat al-qadr occurs, 
and which has many other virtues - or one of the sacred months, or on laylat nisf 
Sha ‘ban, or on a Friday. His solution first refers to the idea, reported in a hadlth, 
that God created trees on a Monday. This circumstance contains a “great admo¬ 
nition ( tanblh ),” because the fruits of trees and the sustenance they represent are 
a source of comfort and joy to people, who know upon seeing them that they will 
be able to nourish themselves and maintain their lives. Similarly, the coming into 
being of the Prophet is a source of delight because of the great benefits and 
comprehensive blessings that he brought to his community. 

Second, Ibn al-Hajj argues that the Prophet’s appearance in the month of RabT 
al-Awwal contains a reference to the etymology of the word rabl ‘ (“spring”), which 
contains an auspicious omen for the Muslim community. The spring season is when 
the sustenance and provisions by which people are sustained burst forth from the 
earth; it is when seeds sprout, delighting those who see them and mutely 
proclaiming the coming season. This is an allusion to the rejoicing caused by the 
beginning of God’s gifts represented by the birth of the Prophet. Third, there is a 
parallel with the nature of the law ( sharVa ) borne by Muhammad; it is the mildest 
and most moderate of divine laws, just as spring is the mildest and most moderate 
of seasons. Finally, Ibn al-Hajj argues that the birth of the Prophet did not occur at 
any of the times in the calendar already recognized as special, because God wished 
to demonstrate that times and places were honored by the Prophet, rather than vice 
versa. Had the Prophet been bom on a date that was already hallowed, people might 
have imagined that this was an honor to him, rather than the other way around. 11 

According to Ibn al-Hajj, the special virtue of the time of the Prophet’s birth is 
also linked with a heightened degree of divine responsiveness to human worship. 
It is established in a hadlth that there is a period of time on Friday when, were a 
Muslim to find it, he would not ask God for anything but that He would grant it 
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to him. This period of time is said to fall between the mid-afternoon prayer and 
sunset, based on a hadlth stating that Adam was created on a Friday at this time 
of the day. Ibn al-Hajj concludes that if the time in which Adam was created is 
such that no Muslim’s petition is denied by God, there is no doubt that prayers at 
the hour of the Prophet Muhammad’s birth will similarly be fulfilled. Since the 
Prophet Muhammad is superior to Adam, the virtue of the hour of his birth must 
be correspondingly greater. 12 


The night of the mawlid and laylat al-qadr 

The idea of non-homogeneous time, which posited the inherent superiority of 
some times in the Islamic calendar over others, naturally gave rise to the question 
of hierarchy. What was the best time in the Islamic year, and what was the ranking 
of the various times of blessing and reward? Ibn Rajab, for instance, is preoccu¬ 
pied with establishing hierarchies among various favored periods of time in the 
Islamic calendar, carefully balancing different reports against each other to 
determine precisely which times in the lunar year are most auspicious for the 
performance of specific acts of piety. 13 Because it was widely believed that the 
Prophet had been born at night (or perhaps at dawn), the question was often 
framed in terms of identifying the best night of the year. Aside from the night of 
the mawlid, the obvious contender for supremacy in the Islamic year was the 
Night of Destiny ( laylat al-qadr), whose extraordinary virtues are extolled in the 
Qur’an. According to verse 97:3, “The Night of Destiny is better than a thousand 
months.” How, then, did the night of the Prophet’s birth measure up? Perhaps 
surprisingly, mawlid enthusiasts were quite soon prepared to affirm the superiority 
of the night of the mawlid even over the Night of Destiny. 

Probably the most elaborate defense of this position was produced by Abu Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Marzuq. Ibn Marzuq, an 
eighth-century AH/fourteenth-century ce maghribi scholar who spent the end of 
his spectacularly successful career in Cairo, seems to have been particularly inter¬ 
ested in devotion to the Prophet. In addition to significant work in the discipline 
of fiqh, he is the author of a commentary on the Shifa ’ of al-Qadi ‘Iyad and of a 
poem in honor of the Prophet’s birth recited at Granada before the sultan in 763 ah/ 
1362 ce . 14 In his composition entitled Jany al-jannatayn ft fadl al-laylatayn, Ibn 
Marzuq enumerates twenty-one different ways of demonstrating that the night of 
the mawlid is superior to laylat al-qadr} 5 The hypertrophied nature of this work 
suggests that the argument over the comparative status of these two festivals had 
reached a rather advanced stage by the author’s time, approximately a century and 
a half after the rise of mawlid celebrations among Sunni Muslims. 

Ibn Marzuq begins by arguing, as his first proof, that “loftiness and exaltation 
( al-‘uluw wa’l-rif'a) are relative attributes ( nisbatan idaftyatan); the honor 
(sharaf) of each night depends on that with which it was honored. The night of 
the mawlid was honored with the birth of the best of God’s creation; this 
establishes its superior status, upon consideration.” All of the remaining proofs 
constitute a rather dry and repetitive set of variations upon this principle, 
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comparing various aspects of the honor constituted by the birth of the Prophet to 
the special favors associated with laylat al-qadr. Some of them became classic 
arguments in the literature on the mawlid, particularly number two: “The night of 
the mawlid is the night of [the Prophet’s] coming into existence (or ‘appearance’, 
zuhur), and the Night of Power was given to him...; that which was honored by 
the very existence of the one for whose sake it is honored, is more honorable than 
that which is honored by reason of what was given to him.” A somewhat different 
formulation of the same point is presented as the fifteenth proof, in which 
Ibn Marzuq states simply that “the Night of Power is a derivative (far ') of [the 
Prophet’s] coming into existence, and a derivative is not as strong as the 
fundament ( asl ).” 

The question of the comparative virtues of the night of the mawlid and the 
Night of Power is one that recurs fairly regularly in the mawlid literature. Even 
Ibn al-Hajj, whose guarded attitude toward the legitimacy of mawlid celebrations 
has already been mentioned, affirms in praise of the Prophet’s birthday that the 
Prophet is “the axis of the circle of the universe, and the one for whose sake all 
in existence was created; he is the one through whose blessing ( baraka ) times 
become superior, and the one for whose sake his community was honored with 
the Night of Destiny.” 16 

The contention that the night of the mawlid is the best of the Islamic year was 
not always accepted, even by mawlid authors and other supporters of the mawlid 
celebration. Ibn Hajar al-Haytami considers this claim in a quite critical light in 
his Itmam al-ni‘ma al-kubra , 17 Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Suhayml al-Azhan 
(d. 1178 ah/1765 CE), the author of the mawlid text al-Zahr al-fa’iq ft mawlid 
ashraf al-khala ’iq, affirms that the Night of Destiny is in fact the best night of the 
year, despite the claims advanced for the nights of the mawlid and the isra ’, 18 In 
other circles, particularly sufi ones, the doctrine of the pre-eminence of the night 
of the mawlid was fervently embraced. In al-Mawahib al-ladunlya, al-Qastallanl 
(d. 923 ah/1517 Ce) affirms this doctrine with rationales drawn from the work of 
Ibn Marzuq. 19 Over time, an elaborate (if contested) hierarchy of sacred nights 
emerged, at least in certain quarters, in which non-canonical festivals such as the 
mawlid played a leading role. The Syrian jurist Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1258 ah/1842 ce) 
reports an opinion attributed simply to “a ShafiT” ( ba ‘d al-shafi 'lya) “that the 
best of nights is the night of [the Prophet’s] birth, then the Night of Destiny, then 
the night of the isra ’ and the mi ‘raj, then the night of ‘Arafa, then Friday night 
[i.e., Thursday night], then the night of nisf Sha ‘ban, then the night of the 7c/.” 20 

Special times and their uses 

Belief in the existence of special times in the Islamic calendar was not merely an 
abstraction. Rather, it had concrete implications for religious practice and met 
specific popular needs. The surviving essays and sermons of Ibn Nasir al-Dln 
al-Dimashq! (d. 842 ah/1438 ce), one of the most prolific and influential authors 
in the history of the mawlid genre, give a vivid sense of the conception of 
non-homogeneous time that informed the celebration of mawlids. Among his 
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preserved works are a piece on the virtues (fadl) of ‘Ashura’ and one on the day 
of ‘Arafa. The ornate opening invocation of his al-Lafz al-mukarram bi-fadl 
‘ashura’ al-muharram establishes his major underlying theme, that one of the 
primary blessings bestowed by God is the existence of special times yielding 
enhanced merit to devout worshipers: 

Praise be to God... Who bestowed and enriched, gave and sufficed, 
presented and provided, conferred and granted, blessed and favored. Among 
his favors is the blessing of the holy ‘Ashura’, which God made a season for 
the striving of worshipers, a prize for the acquisition of ascetics, and a sign 
of the acceptance of the repentance of [God’s] creatures. The reward for 
action in it is magnified; blessed is the one who is among the humble then, 
and victory to the one who renounces [sins] then and is among the repentant, 
because it is a day on which God had mercy on some people and on which 
He will have mercy on other people. Glory be to Him; how broad is His 
forgiveness, and how abundant and indulgent His favor. We praise Him for 
the gifts which He has conferred and the presents which He has bestowed, 
among which is the coming of favored times to created beings in order that 
He may pour forth their blessings upon those whom He desires and knows. 21 

Ibn Nasir al-Din begins his discussion of the day of ‘Ashura’ by presenting a 
series of hadlth texts emphasizing the profuse rewards accruing to those who fast 
on that day. Several versions recount the Prophet’s declaration that fasting on the 
day of ‘Ashura’ is equivalent to fasting for an entire year, or expiates the sins of 
the previous year. Yet other reports state that “Whoever fasts on ‘Ashura’ is cred¬ 
ited with sixty years’ worship, including fasting and holding vigils” or that if 
someone fasts on ‘Ashura’, it is equivalent to fasting continuously throughout his 
life. Another hadlth declares that “All good is poured out on the Night of the 
Sacrifice, the Night of Fastbreaking, the night of nisf Sha ‘ban, and the Night of 
‘Ashura’.” Fasting on ‘Ashura’ is even represented as one of the only actions one 
can perform that will evoke divine gratitude: “On the Day of Resurrection, God 
will thank [His creatures] only for the fast of Ramadan and the Day of Adornment 
(yawm al-zlna) 22 - that is, the day of ‘Ashura’.” 23 

In these traditions, the fast of ‘Ashura’ carries fabulous quantities of merit, 
equivalent to vast numbers of acts of worship at other times of year. Typically, the 
extraordinary holiness of the day is expressed in terms of a fantastically inflated 
“exchange rate” as compared with worship in ordinary time. Interestingly, the 
same astronomical multiplication of reward is invoked in Ibn Nasir al-Din’s treat¬ 
ment of other sacred occasions; he seems completely unconcerned by any implicit 
conflict between the superlatives he applies to different blessed times. For instance, 
discussing the first ten days of the month of Dhu’l-Hijja, he declares that “There 
are no days in the world in which God more loves to receive acts of worship than 
the days of the Ten; fasting one day of them is equivalent to fasting for a year.” 24 

The fundamental principle that Ibn Nasir al-Din derives from his discussion of 
fasting on the ninth of Muharram is “that if the performance of good works 
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occurs at a noble time their reward is multiplied, because if anyone fasts for a day 
in the path of God, God will remove the Fire from his face for seventy autumns; 
if the fasting of the day occurs at a noble time, the removal from the Fire will be 
greater.” 25 The author makes a similar argument in his piece on the Day of ‘Arafa, 
remarking that “[the rewards for pious] works increase by virtue of the nobility of 
the time [at which they are performed], just as they increase by virtue of the 
nobility of the place [at which they are performed] and by the inherent nobility 
[of the action].” 26 

Ibn Nasir al-Din’s conviction that certain exceptional times in the Islamic 
calendar offer privileged opportunities for the earning of religious merit is also 
linked to the idea that these times were the occasions of extraordinary events in 
sacred history. Flaving established that there are noble times when the reward for 
pious action is vastly enhanced and that the day of ‘Ashura’ (and the month of 
Muharram in general) is among these special times, Ibn Nasir al-Dln turns to a 
recital of the many auspicious events that are associated with this date. These 
include Noah’s disembarkation from the Ark, the salvation of the Israelites from 
Pharaoh, and the martyrdom of the Prophet’s grandson al-Husayn, which he 
regards as merely further evidence of the numinous quality of ‘Ashura’. In 
recounting these events, Ibn Nasir al-Din gives the special quality of ‘Ashura’ 
support and substance through a wealth of religious narrative. 27 The occurrence 
of extraordinary events and the enhancement of religious merit are but two 
manifestations of the inherent power of the day. 

Some sense of the popular desires that were met by the identification and 
celebration of special times in the Islamic calendar is provided by al-Turtushl 
(d. ca. 520 ah/1 126 ce) and by Abu Shama (d. 665 ah/1268 ce). TurtushI was an 
Andalusian Malik! who spent time in Syria and settled in Egypt; Abu Shama was 
a Syrian, and presents one of the earliest scholarly endorsements of the celebra¬ 
tion of the Prophet’s mawlid in his book al-Ba‘ith ‘ala inkar al-bida‘. Both 
scholars are particularly concerned with those innovations that are widely 
considered to be religiously legitimate, particularly among the common people 
(al- ‘awamm). One of these is the alfiya, or “thousand” prayer, that is performed 
on the eve of the fifteenth of Sha‘ban ( laylat nisf Sha'ban) and consists of one 
hundred cycles of prostration, in each cycle of which the first chapter of the 
Qur’an is recited once and the 112th chapter ten times. Abu Shama notes that 
despite the fact that there are only weak or fabricated hadlths on the subject, the 
common people (al- ‘awamm) are enchanted by the practice; mosques are illumi¬ 
nated for the occasion, crowds of men and women participate (to the obvious 
detriment of public order), and many people consider the practice to be one of the 
greatest rites of the Islamic faith ( min ajall sha ‘a ’ir al-muslimln ). 28 

According to al-Turtushl, despite its popularity the alfiya prayer was a relative 
latecomer among Islamic ritual practices. Fie recounts the report of an informant 
from Jerusalem: 

The first time it was performed among us was in the year 448 [ah/1056 ce], 

A man from Nablus by the name of Ibn Abi’l-Hamra’ came to us in 
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Jerusalem; he recited [the Qur’an] nicely. He stood and prayed in the Aqsa 
Mosque on the night of nisf Sha ‘ban; a man began to pray ( ahrama ) behind 
him, then a third joined the two of them, and a fourth. By the time he finished 
[the prayer], they were in a large group. Then he came in the next year, and a 
big crowd ( khalq kathlr) prayed with him. [The prayer] became well-known 
in the mosque, and... spread in the Aqsa Mosque and in people’s houses and 
homes. Then it became established as if it were a sunna until this day. 

Al-Turtushl’s informant admits that he himself has performed this prayer in a 
congregation, a lapse for which he asks God’s forgiveness. 29 

About the prayer in Rajab, al-Turtushi states that it was performed in Jerusalem 
only after the year 480 [ah/ 1087 ce], and that no one had ever seen or heard of it 
before that date. 30 The mg ha ’ib prayer was performed between the sunset and 
evening prayers on the evening of the first Friday in the month of Rajab, and was 
promoted by means of a highly suspect hadlth. Ragha ’ib, Abu Shama explains, is 
the plural of raghba, which means “bounteous gift.” “It was probably named this,” 
he infers, “because of the gifts which accrue to the one who prays it, according to 
the person who forged the hadlth .” 31 The individual suspected of the forgery by 
scholars is one Abu’l-Hasan ‘All ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahdam, d. 414 ah/1023-4 ce 32 
Ibn al-Jawzi laments the fact that in his time, the common people ( al- ‘awamm ) 
consider this prayer “greater and more pleasant” ( a'zam wa-ahla ) than the 
tarawlh prayers performed during Ramadan; people attend them who do not 
bother to attend the communal prayers on the canonical festivals. Abu Shama 
speculates that this may be because of the copious rewards and expiation of sins 
that are promised by the forged hadlth. 33 

The controversy over some of these disputed ritual practices seems to have 
been particularly acute at the very time and place when the Sunni mawlid festival 
(and the mawlid genre) originated. According to Abu Shama, Abu ‘Amr ibn 
al-Salah issued a fatwa in Damascus “before 620” stating that the ragha ’ib prayer 
was based on a forged hadlth and that the practice was an innovation that arose 
after the year 400 ah, first appearing in Syria and then spreading to all other 
countries. There is no inherent harm in a person’s performing this prayer, he 
argues, based on the fact that it is always desirable to pray between the maghrib 
and ‘asha’ prayers; but it is an objectionable innovation to make communal 
performance of the ragha ’ib into a sunna and regard it as a religious duty. He 
issued a second fatwa to the same effect in response to an enquiry about the oil 
that is used for the illuminations associated with this prayer, which would be an 
illegitimate expenditure if the prayer itself were considered baseless. 34 

Abu Shama notes that when Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam became the khatlb and imam of 
the (Ummayad) mosque of Damascus in 637 ah/1239-40 ce, he was highly 
concerned with the revivification of sunnas and the suppression of innovations. 
When the beginning of the month of Rajab drew near, he preached against the 
ragha ’ib prayer during the Friday congregation, stating that it was an objectionable 
innovation and that the relevant hadlth was forged. His efforts to abolish 
the prayer was upsetting both to the common people and to the sultan and his 
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retinue; Ibn al-Salah himself relented, producing a work supporting the practice 
and categorizing it as a “good innovation” (bid‘a hasana). Abu Shama wither- 
ingly remarks that he reversed his original position to support “what conformed 
to the whims of the sultan and the common people of the age,” despite being a 
distinguished and pious scholar. 35 

This incident suggests the fervency of the popular response to these invented 
festivals and the vast harvests of blessing supposedly to be gained from their 
observance. At least in the case of the ragha ’ib prayer, the impetus seems to have 
come from below (with the support of the political authorities), and the expansion 
of the practice (and its unwilling embrace by more learned figures) to have been 
driven by demand. Abu Shama remarks, 

I have seen one of the common people castigate the imam of a mosque and 
rebuke him because he did not know how to pray it right. I asked [the imam\ 
about that, and he said that he led them in praying the ragha ’ib prayer and 
did not know how to perform the two cycles of prostration after it. I saw the 
commoner teach it to him, expressing wonderment that he was the imam of 
a mosque and not well informed about it - the imam being like a prisoner in 
his hands, unable to say that it was an objectionable innovation or that it was 
not a sunna. How many an imam has said to me that he prays it only to keep 
the hearts of the common people by it and in order to keep hold of his 
mosque, fearing that it might be seized from him. 36 

Based on Abu Shama’s horrified descriptions of the disorders occurring in 
connection with some of these observances, they must have attracted vast crowds. 
His main concern in his discussion of the innovations in this category is the 
anarchic potential of the night-time public festival. The illumination of 
the mosques, he argues, attracts crowds of men and women who may take 
advantage of the situation to engage in various kinds of misbehavior, including 
the fondling of women pressed into dense crowds. He states that anyone who has 
attended the prayers of the night of nisf Sha ‘ban in Damascus or someplace 
similar to it knows the “immorality, sins, commotion, abduction ( khatf ), theft, 
and the soiling of places of worship” that they occasion. 37 

The wide popularization of at least two other noncanonical festivals in the 
century and a half preceding the rise of the mawlid festival suggests that such 
observances met an important need in the wider public. Although the chronology 
of its popularization is somewhat less clear, the celebration of the anniversary of 
the Prophet’s night journey and ascension ( isra ’ and mi ‘raj) is another example 
of a post-classical festival that became widely popular in this era. Abu Shama is 
probably correct in inferring that the generation of vast quantities of religious 
merit in a single night presented an irresistible incentive for the minimally 
observant. The statement that enthusiasts of the ragha’ib prayers sometimes 
neglected obligatory observances, while an obvious polemic, probably also 
reflects a simple truth: persons whose religious attainments were limited by 
normative standards would have particularly treasured the opportunity to reap 
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divine blessings on occasional nights of extraordinary blessing. The role 
potentially played by noncanonical festivals is particularly poignantly suggested 
by the ta ‘rtf. This practice involved gathering on the evening of ‘Arafa, the day on 
which pilgrims to Mecca stand in prayer on the Mount of Mercy, and performing 
similar devotions in imitation of the pilgrims in whatever locality one might be. 
This seems to be a very early innovation, one that was noted (and deplored) by a 
number of early authorities. 38 Sometime before Abu Shama’s time, however, it 
seems to have taken on a popular significance threatening the principles of 
orthodox religion. al-Turtushi describes the celebration as it existed in his own 
time in Jerusalem. The people of the countryside ( al-sawad) and many of the 
inhabitants of the city gathered in the mosque and stood facing the qibla, raising 
their voices in invocation as if they were in ‘Arafa. More sinister than the popu¬ 
larity of the celebration, however, was the growth of a popular tradition about its 
significance; al-Turtushi reports that there was a rumor in wide circulation that 
four “standings” in Jerusalem were the equivalent of the hajj to Mecca, a belief 
that (he feared) could easily lead to the neglect of the canonical pilgrimage. 39 
While it is certainly the case that no one could attend the hajj every year of his or 
her life, it seems likely that the practice of ta ‘rtf enjoyed wide popularity because 
it made some of the spiritual benefits of the pilgrimage available to those who 
might never fulfill this most rigorous of ritual obligations. 

Ibn Nasir al-Din’s piece on the Day of ‘Arafa may in fact be an example of the 
ta ‘rlf condemned by Abu Shama. Given his emphasis on the added virtues of the 
Day of ‘Arafa when it falls on a Friday, it may also simply be a Friday sermon 
delivered on the occasion of such a convergence. In any case, in terms of its con¬ 
tent it is clearly intended to offer a vicarious experience of the hajj to those who 
have not made the journey, and to console them with the thought that the boun¬ 
teous rewards of worship in God’s privileged windows of time will provide them 
with equal rewards. It exemplifies the ways in which special times could assuage 
feelings of religious inadequacy or exclusion. The piece climaxes in a series of 
vivid evocations of the emotional and spiritual states of the pilgrims standing at 
‘Arafat. “The delegation to God has departed, and we have stayed home,” Ibn 
Nasir al-Din laments; “they have approached His presence, and we remain 
distant.” However, “if we have a share with them in our hearts, we have triumphed - 
by God - and achieved felicity.” 40 Rather than promising a mere semi-automatic 
harvest of blessing, Ibn Nasir al-Din demands genuine spiritual participation 
from his audience; yet the effort required - whether financially or physically - is 
small in comparison with those of an actual pilgrimage. 

Both through imaginative participation in the rites of the hajj and through invoca¬ 
tion of the special blessings bestowed by God on this particular day, Ibn Nasir al-Din 
provides alternative forms of religious achievement for people who may otherwise 
feel themselves excluded. His address seems to offer a “little path” to religious merit 
and salvation for those who may never be real pilgrims. There is no way of knowing 
whether the audience so addressed was being excluded from the more rigorous 
forms of Islamic observance by social class, by education, by gender, or by lack of 
personal commitment. What is clear, however, is that by substituting the category of 
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time for that of place Ibn Nasir al-Din has paralleled the onerous journey to a distant 
place with a calendrical occasion that comes to all alike, once in every year. 

Within the context of the problematic popular demand for special religious 
occasions, the mawlid festival held an intermediate position. While not expressly 
mandated by the Prophet’s sunna, it was based not on blatantly spurious hadlth 
but on a historical event of widely accepted religious significance. Similar to the 
commemoration of the mi‘raj, it was thus acceptable to some scholars who 
roundly condemned the celebrations of Sha‘ban and Rajab. Abu Shama is not the 
only scholar known to have encouraged the newly introduced celebration of the 
mawlid while condemning these competing, and religiously even more suspect, 
occasions for popular devotion. Ibn Dihya himself wrote not only a work 
condemning forged hadlth texts about the month of Rajab 41 but a Kitab ma ja’a 
ft shahr Sha ‘ban (“Book on What is Reported about the Month of Sha’ban”), in 
which he argues that there are no reliable hadlths about the night of nisf Sha ‘ban. 
In this work, Ibn Dihya argues that it is the duty of the sultan to forbid such 
celebrations and that of scholars to rebuke those who engage in them. 42 Abu 
Shama states that Ibn Dihya’s arguments about the prayers of Rajab and Sha‘ban 
were the stimulus for the sultan of Egypt to abolish the celebrations there. 43 Given 
Ibn Dihya’s apparent activism in this regard, it is significant that he was willing 
to promote the celebration of the mawlid by composing a devotional work in 
honor of the occasion. He was also the author of a work in commemoration of the 
Prophet’s ascension to heaven (mi ‘raj), although it is unclear from that text what 
attitude he took towards the popular commemoration of this event; a degree of 
skepticism may be suggested from his brisk dismissal of the popular belief that it 
occurred in the month of Rajab 44 It may be that, as a traditionist, he was consoled 
by the many passable hadlth texts dealing with the wondrous events surrounding 
the birth of the Prophet and his ascension to heaven - even if none of them specif¬ 
ically warranted a celebration of the event. 

Homogeneous and non-homogeneous time 

The idea of special times, although widely popular, was not uncontested among 
medieval Islamic scholars. On a theoretical level, the idea of non-homogeneous 
time (and its corollary, non-homogeneous space) was most thoughtfully opposed 
by the ‘Abd al-‘Az!z ibn ‘Abd al-Salam al-Sulam!, the same Syrian scholar who 
issued a fatwa condemning the rag ha ’ib prayers in the face of strong political 
pressure. In his consideration of the problem of time and space, Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Salam starts out with the textually incontrovertible fact that the religious merit 
accruing to a given act of piety could vary widely according to the circumstances 
of its performance. The implication of this fact is, of course, that the reward is not 
strictly proportional to the effort expended; in fact, in some cases it may be 
inversely proportional. He writes, 

It is not improbable ( ba'ld ) of God’s favor that He recompense the lesser of 

two acts of the same kind more than He recompenses the greater of them, just 
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as He made the reward of this community (despite the small amount of its 
work) greater than the reward of the Jews and the Christians (despite the great 
amount of their work), and as He made the reward of obligatory [acts of wor¬ 
ship] greater than that for equivalent acts of supererogation, as a favor to 
whom He will of His servants; and as holding a vigil on the Night of Destiny 
causes the forgiveness of sins, despite the fact that it is [in itself] equivalent to 
holding a vigil on any other night of Ramadan. Similarly, acts performed on 
the Night of Destiny are superior to the acts of a thousand months, despite the 
fact that they are [in themselves] equivalent (ma ‘a al-tasawl ); similarly, prayer 
in the Two Mosques [of Mecca and Medina] is superior to prayer in other 
mosques, despite their equivalence in everything that is required in them. 45 

Since acts of worship such as prayer are uniform in content regardless of the 
circumstances of their performance, the fact that their rewards are not also equal 
requires explanation. Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam’s explanation is simply that this is the 
unmotivated decree of God: 

God favors His servants at some times with things with which he does not 
favor them at other times, even if it is definitely known that they are equiva¬ 
lent; this is nothing but the grace of God, since there is no difference between 
one time and another. Similar to this is God’s favoring [acts performed] in 
some places with multiplication of rewards, as He made prayer in the mosque 
of Medina superior to a thousand prayers in any other most but the Sacred 
Mosque, despite the equivalence of the prayers. 46 

As an Ash‘ari, Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam is not dismayed by the apparent arbitrariness 
or inequity of God’s apportionment of rewards. He need not posit that there is 
something inherently more meritorious about acts of piety performed at special 
times or places that might rationally justify the multiplication of merit. In fact, he 
explicitly rejects this option by asserting the strict homogeneity of both time and 
space. “Know,” he writes, 

that places and times are all equivalent; they are distinguished by virtue of 
what happens in them, not through attributes that inhere in them. Their pref¬ 
erential status ( tafdiT) derives from the grace and favor that God bestows on 
[His] servants in them, for God punishes without disbelief or disobedience, 
and He favors without obedience or faith. 47 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam further specifies that the divine “grace and favor” of such 
times by stating that “in them God generously bestows upon His servants a pref¬ 
erential reward for those who act in them.” 48 

In his invocation of God’s “grace and favor,” Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam alludes to the 
Ash‘ari denial that God’s actions need conform to any human standard of justice. 
Indeed, God’s inscrutable apportionment of punishment and reward extends far 
beyond the bestowal of excess merit for fasting on ‘Ashura’; even salvation is 
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bestowed without regard for just desserts. Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam drives home his 
argument by stating bluntly, “It is authoritatively reported ( qad sahha ) that [God] 
creates some people in Paradise and others in Hell; similar are the pure houris 
(al-hur al- ‘In) whom He created in the Gardens.” In his denial that times and 
places are distinguished “by attributes that inhere in them,” he refers to the 
Ash‘ari doctrine of atoms and accidents. 

The theological context of Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam’s arguments is underlined by the 
contribution of Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziya, another Damascene who lived a century 
later. While Ibn al-Qayyim does not identify the object of his polemic, it is clear 
that he is engaging either with Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam himself or with those who 
shared his opinions on this subject. In contrast with Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, Ibn 
al-Qayyim takes the position that different times are not inherently equivalent, 
and that some special times are qualitatively distinct. His arguments about time 
appear in the context of a broader discussion of the principle of qiyas (analogical 
consistency). Ibn al-Qayyim argues at great length that there is no element in the 
shari ‘a that violates qiyas, meaning that there is a cogent and logically consistent 
rationale for each of the provisions of the law. 49 He then addresses a lengthy list 
of apparently irrational or anomalous features of the shari‘a and attempts to 
explain the underlying coherence of each one. Each of the examples attributed to 
his opponents is intended to demonstrate that in the shari‘a God has treated 
various items differentially without any grounds for differentiation; in each case, 
Ibn al-Qayyim strives to demonstrate that there is a valid distinction to be made. 
One of the instances in which shari ‘a, according to Ibn al-Qayyim’s hypothetical 
debate partners, “has distinguished between equivalent things” {qad farraqat 
bayna al-mutamathilayn) is time. God 

distinguished some times from others and some places from others with spe¬ 
cial qualities {khasa ’is), despite the fact that they are equivalent; He made the 
Night of Destiny better than a thousand months, made the month of Ramadan 
the master of months and Friday the master of days, and the Day of ‘Arafa, 
the Day of the Sacrifice, and the Days of Mina the best of days, and made the 
House [i.e., the Ka‘ba] the best spot on earth. 50 

Ibn al-Qayyim comments on this claim, 

As for his stating, “[God] distinguished some times and places, and favored 
some of them over others, despite the fact that they are equivalent, etc.” the 
first premise is correct, and the second is false ( kadhiba ). [God] favored 
some [times and places] over others only because of special qualities inherent 
in them that occasioned the distinction. [God] never distinguishes anything 
without a distinguishing factor {ma khassa subhanahu shay’an ilia 
li-mukhassis), but it may be evident and it may be hidden. 51 


Ibn al-Qayyim goes on to polemicise vigorously against the unnamed party that 
holds all times and places to be equivalent, describing it as “the most corrupt 
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school of thought in the world” ( afsad madhhab al- ‘alam ). It would seem from 
the content of the refutation that the party in question is the Ash‘arites. In order 
to demonstrate the offensiveness of their position, he points out that it implies that 
the essence (dhat) of Gabriel is equivalent to that of Iblis and that the substance 
(jism ) of musk is the same as that of urine and dung, distinguished from them 
only by accidental attributes. Ibn al-Qayyim concludes that this is a completely 
irrational position which contradicts sensory data and the common sense of all 
peoples and religions. 52 

At another point, Ibn al-Qayyim offers a concrete example of his understand¬ 
ing of the differences among different times. In this case, he is responding to the 
contention that “[God] prohibited fasting on the first day of [the month of] 
Shawwal and made it obligatory to fast on the last day of Ramadan, despite the 
fact that they are equivalent.” Ibn al-Qayyim responds, 

The two days are not equivalent, even if they share in the rising and setting 
of the sun. The latter is a day of the month of fasting which God made oblig¬ 
atory for His servants, and the former is their day of celebration and rejoic¬ 
ing, which God made [a time] to give thanks for their fasting and complete 
it. On it they are His guests; someone who is magnanimous and generous 
likes his guest to accept what he serves and dislikes for him to refrain from 
accepting his hospitality by fasting or anything else; it is disapproved for a 
guest to fast without the permission of the master of the house. 53 

For Ibn al-Qayyim, individual days in the Islamic calendar are invested by God 
with special values and meanings that make the differential duties imposed on 
them comprehensible and beneficial. 

Theoretically, the issue of whether times and places are inherently homoge¬ 
neous or non-homogeneous need have no great implications for Islamic 
devotionalism. Both the text of the Qur’an and well-authenticated hadlth affirm 
the extraordinary rewards accruing to pious actions performed on certain 
occasions, such as the Night of Destiny; no party to the debate could (or did) deny 
the existence of such times. However, the view that all times were inherently 
equivalent tended to reduce “special times” to chronological indicators for the 
performance of textually specified acts of worship. Furthermore, if the only 
distinguishing feature of such privileged times and places was the enhanced 
rewards textually established for the performance of certain forms of piety, there 
was no way to identify a special time in the absence of such a text. Of course, no 
specific acts of piety were textually specified for the night of the mawlid , 54 This 
implication is made clear by Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, who writes in his discussion 
of the relative merits of the night of the mawlid and the Night of Destiny that 
“even if we were to grant that [the night of the Prophet’s] mawlid was superior, it 
would have no benefit ( lam yakun lahu fa ’ida), because there is no benefit in 
attributing superiority to [specific] times except by virtue of the actions that are 
performed in them. Attributing superiority to the time itself, in which there is no 
action, is of little benefit.” 55 
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Authors of a devotionalist cast saw a deeper significance in distinctions among 
times and places, a tendency that overshadowed issues of formal theological alle¬ 
giance. A case in point is Taj al-Dln al-Subkl who, although a Shafi‘1 Ash‘an like 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, took a divergent view on the issue of special times and places. 
al-Subki addresses Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam’s thesis on the homogeneity of time and 
space in the context of his fatwa about illumination of the mosque of Medina. 
Acknowledging the argument that times and places are distinguished not by any 
inherent qualities specific to them but by virtue of the magnified rewards which 
God chooses to bestow upon those who engage in pious actions in them, al-Subki 
writes: 

I say that it might be for that reason, and it might be because of something 
else [that exists] in [those times and places], even if no action occurs. Mercy, 
favor ( ridwan ), and angels descend upon the grave of the Prophet, and God 
has a love for it and for its inhabitant that is impossible for intellects to com¬ 
prehend, and which no other place possesses. So how could it not be the best 
of places? Yet it is not the site of action for us, because it is not a mosque, nor 
is it the equivalent of a mosque. Rather, it is a prerogative of the Prophet. This 
is a factor other than the multiplication of [the rewards for] actions in it. 56 

Just as authors of a devotionalist tendency emphasized the existence of 
specially blessed times and places, regardless of their formal theological 
affiliation, others denied it without regard to theology. Unsurprisingly Ibn 
Taymiya took the most outspoken position in this regard. By denying the 
existence of special times other than those defined by divinely mandated acts of 
piety, he reduced such times to neutral indicators of the proper occasions for 
textually established acts of obedience. Time, like space, for Ibn Taymiya had no 
inherent value or modulation. 

Ibn Taymiya deals with the modulation of time and space in his book-length 
polemic against religious innovations inspired by non-Muslim practices, Iqtida ’ 
al-sirat al-mustaqim. Its second-half is devoted to the subject of a'yad (singular 
‘id), here a concept somewhat too broad to be covered by the ordinary translation 
“festivals.” Ibn Taymiya defines an ‘id as any time or place in which there is a 
gathering, and the activities associated with that time or place. 57 Thus, the 
category includes places and practices of pilgrimage as well as the various forms 
of Sabbath and holiday. Ibn Taymiya qualifies a'yad as either “spatial” or 
“temporal” (al-a ‘yad al-zamaniya/al-a ‘yad al-makaniya). Time and space appear 
as analogous categories; the question at stake is in what ways, and on what basis, 
individual times or places can be distinguished from others and associated with 
distinctive ritual practices. Here Ibn Taymlya’s argument is not that time and 
space are strictly homogenous, but that no time or place can be singled out for 
special religious observance without the explicit instruction of God. “Temporal 
ay‘ad” are subdivided into those days which the shari‘a has not glorified ( ta ‘zim) 
at all, those on which a great event occurred, and those which are glorified by the 
shari'a but to which extraneous forms of worship have accreted. 58 
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The celebration of the mawlid, naturally, falls into the category of festivals 
commemorating some date on which an important event occurred. This category 
may have been particularly problematic to Ibn Taymlya for sectarian reasons; his 
first example is the Shi‘ite observance of the day of Ghadir Khumm, the occasion 
on which the Prophet allegedly named his son-in-law ‘All as his successor in 
leadership of the community. Unlike Ibn Nasir al-Din, however, who contents 
himself with critiquing the deviations and excesses in the Shi‘ite commemoration 
of ‘Ashura’, Ibn Taymlya identifies the whole phenomenon of commemorative 
observance as a sectarian or non-Muslim phenomenon. There are many events in 
the life of the Prophet that would richly merit yearly commemoration, he points 
out, but their anniversaries are not holidays. The only legitimate foundation for 
the celebration of a festival is an explicit divine command. 

The Prophet had sermons, pacts, and battles on many different days, such as 
the days of Badr, Hunayn, and the Trench, the conquest of Mecca, the time 
of his hijra, his entry into Medina, and many sermons of his in which he men¬ 
tioned the principles of the religion. This did not make it necessary to take 
the anniversaries of those days as festivals; this is the kind of thing that is 
done by the Christians, who take the anniversaries of the events [in the life] 
of Jesus as festivals, or by the Jews. Rather, festivals are [a matter of] the 
divine law ( wa-innama al- ‘id sharl 'a); whatever God has legislated must be 
followed, and otherwise one must not innovate in the religion what does not 
belong to it. 59 

Interestingly, in one fatwa Ibn Taymlya does implicitly accept the idea that the 
relative merit of different times might be indicated by the extraordinary nature of 
the events that occurred in them, rather than by direct textual statement. Asked 
which is superior ( afdal ), the Night of Destiny or the night of the Prophet’s mirac¬ 
ulous night journey ( laylat al-isra ’), Ibn Taymlya replies that the night of the isra ’ 
is superior with respect to the Prophet, while the Night of Destiny is superior with 
respect to the Muslim community. This is because the Prophet has a greater share 
(hazz ) in the night of the isra ’, when he personally achieved incomparable honor 
and rank; the community, on the other hand, has a greater share in the Night of 
Destiny. 60 Ibn Taymlya’s argument about the relative merits of these two nights, 
however, must be understood to apply only to two unique occasions in the histor¬ 
ical past. The occurrence of an extraordinary event, Ibn Taymlya insists, does not 
in itself constitute a divine warrant for distinguishing the corresponding date on 
an ongoing, yearly basis. 

For Ibn Taymlya, the fundamental problem is specification ( takhsls ) - attribut¬ 
ing some distinction to a specific day or time without proper textual warrant. 61 
This alone is enough to render a practice corrupt. According to Ibn Taymlya, the 
Prophet forbade the believers to distinguish specific times ( takhsls awqat ) for 
prayer or fasting, but allowed supererogatory prayer and fasting if no specific 
time was established. He illustrates this with a hadlth in which the Prophet says, 
“Do not single out {la takhussu) Friday night for vigils over other nights, and do 
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not single out Friday for fasting over other days, unless it falls within a [period 
of] fasting that one of you is observing.” 62 Given that Friday is, in fact, textually 
established to have a special status (unlike non-Islamic or noncanonical festivals), 
there is another inference to be drawn from the Prophet’s prohibition on specify¬ 
ing it as a day for fasting. 

Since Friday is a special day (yawm jaclil) on which prayers, invocations, 
remembrance [of God], recitation [of the Qur’an], purification, perfume and 
adornment are desirable ( mustahabb ) that are not desirable on other days, it 
is to be expected that someone might fancy that fasting on that day was 
superior to [fasting on] other [days]— Thus, the Prophet forbade the speci¬ 
fication [of Friday as a day for fasting] in order to avert this harm, which 
arises only from specification. 63 

The problem with human specification ( takhsls ) of set times for acts of piety is 
not merely that it gives rise to baseless ritual practices and (presumably) 
unfounded expectations of reward. Rather, the issue goes beyond questions of 
external practice to enter the domain of interior belief. One of the most pernicious 
elements of the celebration of innovated festivals, according to Ibn Taymlya, is 
that they entail false beliefs about the times when they occur. “Someone who 
performs an innovated action on a [specific] day,” he argues, 

like the innovation of fasting the first Thursday in Rajab and praying on the 
night of that Friday, which the ignorant call the “ ragha’ib prayer,” for 
instance, and the things that accompany that, including the innovation of 
foods and adornment, additional expenditures (tawsl‘ ft ’l-nafaqa), and the 
like - inevitably these actions will be followed by a belief in the 

heart_because if it were not for the existence of this belief in his heart - 

or in the heart of the one he is emulating - his heart would not be moved to 
distinguish this day and night. It is impossible to distinguish [between two 
things] without a factor distinguishing [between them]. 64 

Belief in the special nature of a time which has not been specified by the Qur’an 
or the sunna is misguidance ( dalal ); if a person does not harbor such a belief, on 
the other hand, “inevitably he is motivated by conformity with other people, by 
adherence to custom, by fear of censure, or the like.” 65 

Ibn Taymlya was not the only scholar to deny that human beings could institute 
religious observances of special times in the Islamic calendar without explicit 
divine instruction. The Andalusian jurist Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Haffar (d. 811 ah/ 
1408 Ce) expressed similar sentiments in response to a question about the validity 
of a waqf dedicated to the expenses of the yearly mawlid celebration. al-Haffar 
argues that the earliest Muslims (the salaf ) clearly did not engage in any 
supererogatory worship in honor of the night of the Prophet’s birth; had they done 
so, the precise date would have been passed down to later generations. The 
prevalent uncertainty about the actual date of the mawlid , then, demonstrates that 
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early Muslims were unconcerned with it. al-Haffar goes on to argue that it is 
illegitimate to engage in supplementary acts of worship on the mawlid simply 
because it is a special time. “Don’t you see,” he asks rhetorically, “that Friday is 
the best day on which the sun ever rose, and the best thing that can be done on an 
exceptional day (yawm fadil) is to fast it; [yet] the Prophet forbade fasting on 
Friday, despite its great merit? This demonstrates that no act of worship can be 
innovated in a time or place unless it is legislated.” 66 

Interestingly, a similar position was adopted by Abu Shama. Fie argues in his 
Ba ‘ith ‘ala inkar al-bida ‘ that “One should not assign acts of worship to specific 
times that were not assigned to them by the sacred law; rather, all pious acts are 
capable of being performed at all times, without one time having any superiority 
over another, except those [times] that the sacred law favored and specified for 
some act of worship.” 67 Like Ibn Taymiya, what he fears is the process of ritual- 
ization and the emergence of false beliefs. Abu Shama notes that holding vigils is 
desirable on all nights of the year, including the night of nisj Sha 'ban. What is 
objectionable is not simply staying up to pray on any given night but specifying 
a particular night of the year for a particular prayer that is to be performed in a 
particular way, just as special prayers are stipulated for the Friday congregational 
prayers, for the two canonical festivals (of the Sacrifice and the end of the 
Ramadan fast), and for the nights of Ramadan. The result of establishing such a 
set prayer, Abu Shama fears, is that it will become customary among the people; 
children will be brought up to perform it, and will see their parents adhering to it 
as strictly as they do to the canonical prayers, or even more so. They will see that 
the decorations, illuminations, and expenditures devoted to these festivals are 
equal or greater than those associated with the canonical festivals, as is already 
observable among the common people ( al- ‘ awamm ); thus, the light of truth will 
be contaminated with the darkness of error. 68 It is difficult to discern, in light of 
these opinions, how Abu Shama justified his enthusiastic support for the mawlid 
celebration; it may be that its very newness had at that time prevented the emer¬ 
gence of ritualized forms of the kind that he condemned. 

In contrast, supporters of the mawlid celebration generally affirmed that the 
occurrence of the Prophet’s birthday in itself sufficed as an indication of the spe¬ 
cial quality of the time, even in the absence of divinely mandated acts of worship. 
Ibn al-Hajj (whose ambivalence towards the mawlid has already been discussed) 
notes that while the special virtues of the Night of Destiny are known through the 
word of the Qur’an delivered by the Prophet, “As for the month of Rabl‘ al- 
Awwal and Monday, we know of their virtue through his appearance in them.” 69 
Ibn al-Hajj acknowledges that no specific acts of worship have been imposed on 
Muslims in honor of the Prophet’s birthday. However, this does not refute the spe¬ 
cial quality of the day or the appropriateness of performing voluntary acts of piety 
in its honor (albeit without the specific intent of celebrating the mawlid). The only 
reason that the Prophet did not engage in special devotions during the month of 
his own birth was that, in his great compassion for his community, he feared that 
it would become an obligation for them. In matters pertaining to himself the 
Prophet always made things easy for his community. Thus, God refrained from 
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imposing any special duties on the day of his birth as an honor to the Prophet; 
Muhammad was sent as a mercy to the worlds, and this includes refraining from 
imposing additional obligations. However, the Prophet did indicate the special 
virtue of the month of his birth by explaining that he fasted on Monday because 
it was the day of his birth; this implies that the month of his birth is worthy of 
similar honor. 70 

A somewhat similar argument is made by the eighteenth-century ce Moroccan 
scholar Muhammad ibn Ahmad Bams, who argues that “The superiority of laylat 
al-qadr was established textually (nussa ‘ala) so that its superiority would be 
known, because it can be known only from the text; the night of [the Prophet’s] 
appearance does not need its superiority to be established textually because it is 
so very obvious and extremely manifest; it would be like informing someone of 
something that is already known - and God knows best.” 71 

As we have seen, the issue of special times was inextricably linked to the issue 
of special places. Arguments about the hierarchical ranking of different days or 
nights in the Islamic calendar frequently stimulated reflections about a cognate 
problem, that of the ranking of special places. The assumption that time and space 
are parallel categories is prevalent, if rarely explicitly addressed, and arguments 
about one frequently have implications for one’s beliefs about the other. This 
assumption is reflected in Ibn Marzuq’s arguments for the superiority of the night 
of the mawlid over the Night of Destiny. His fourteenth argument is that just as 
the place distinguished by the Prophet ( al-buq ‘a allatl ikhtassat bihi ) is agreed to 
be the best of places, the time distinguished by his birth must be the best of 
times. 72 More fundamentally, it tacitly reflects the idea that the dimensions of 
time and space are in some sense interchangeable. 

As a North African, Ibn Marzuq was rooted in the one school of law (the 
Malik!) that promoted the doctrine that Medina was superior to Mecca. 73 Despite 
the fact that the relative status of Mecca and Medina was a madhhab- based issue, 
the exaltation of Medina had a devotionalist appeal extending beyond the Malik! 
school. The Shafi’ite Taq! al-Dln al-Subkl, without explicitly embracing the 
Malik! view of the superiority of Medina as a whole, was able to assert that the 
Prophet’s burial chamber was a supremely superior site by virtue of the Prophet’s 
physical presence. For al-Subkl, the factor of propinquity to the Prophet 
outweighs the differential reward textually established for acts of devotion 
performed in the two locations. While prayers in the mosque of Mecca are agreed 
to be more richly rewarded, according to al-Subkl this does not mean that the 
mosque of Mecca is superior. 74 From the devotionalist point of view exemplified 
by al-Subkl, proximity to the Prophet sanctifies a place more powerfully than any 
other factor. 

Muhammad al-Rassa‘ evokes a similar belief in his discussion of the sanctity 
of the night of the mawlid. After evoking the cosmic wonders of the night of the 
Prophet’s birth al-Rassa‘ declares, “His birth was on the noblest of nights and 
days, and in the best time, night, and place; for he is the noblest person ever 
created by God. How could that night not be the most blessed and best of nights?” 
In general, “every special merit and miracle God has created, and every place, 
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locale, or time in which He sent down blessings, all of it is in honor of the Master 
of Created Beings.” Everything God has honored. He has honored for the sake of 
the Prophet. 75 

The underlying principle, and its equal applicability to the dimensions of time 
and space, is made even more explicit in a passage by Muhammad Bams. While 
his terminology is explicitly sufi, the sentiment would be shared by many mawlid 
authors. He writes: 

The correct [position] is what was established by our teachers’ teacher Ibn 
Zakari, which is that we say: everything that has honor ( sharaf ) has obtained 
it and acquired it only from [the Prophet], it is through him that times, places, 
and other things have become honorable ( tasharrafa ), because he is the 
intermediary ( wasita ) through which every benefaction (ni ma ) reaches its 
beneficiary (mun ‘am ‘alayhi). In his hands are the keys of the Divine 
treasuries ( al-khaza ’in al-ilahlya), and no distinctions ( khusiisiydt ), lights or 
secrets emerge from them except by his hands. The honor {sharaf) of every 
honorable thing is according to its propinquity {qurb) to him and 
proportional to it; there is no doubt that the night of his birth is closer to him 
than laylat al-qadr. 76 

Ibn Taymiya expresses his own attitude toward the comparative sacredness of 
different places in a fatwa responding to a query about the supposed superiority 
of residence in Syria over that in other lands. 77 Much as he does with respect to 
the analogous category of time, he maintains that places do not have any inherent 
virtue or superiority independent of the acts of obedience and piety that may be 
performed in them. Some places do, it is true, afford circumstances which are 
more conducive to pious behavior than others. However, their conduciveness to 
good behavior is not to be equated with any intrinsic virtue. After all, a land of 
disbelief and sin may be more favorable to meritorious action than a land of piety 
and faith if the individual who dwells there busies himself with jihad and moral 
exhortation. 78 Furthermore, the status of different locations varies over time; 
between the hijra and the Conquest, even Mecca - the noblest spot on earth - was 
a land of disbelief and war where it was forbidden for Muslims to reside. “As for 
enduring virtue {al-fadlla al-da ’ima ) in every time and place, it is in faith and 
good works.” 79 Ibn Taymiya’s pithiest textual witness to his position is a tradition 
in which the Prophet’s Companion Abu’l-Darda’ writes to the Companion Salman 
al-Farisi, inviting him to Syria: “Come to the holy (lit., “sanctified”) land!” 
Salman replies, “Fand does not sanctify anyone; a man is sanctified only by his 
actions.” 80 If al-Subkl and Bams locate holiness in propinquity to the Prophet, Ibn 
Taymiya locates it exclusively in acts of obedience. 

The question of the homogeneity or the hierarchical differentiation of time was 
only one aspect of the problem. Another basic issue was its linearity or circular¬ 
ity. Even if some times (such as the occasions of the Prophet’s birth and of his 
ascension to heaven) were distinguished by special blessings, their auspicious 
nature was available to latter-day believers only if they recurred cyclically. 
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Although this issue was rarely the subject of explicit debate, some authors did 
deny that this was the case. As we have seen, Ibn Taymiya’s statements about the 
night of the Prophet’s ascension indicate that it was a time of vast divine favor, 
but that its blessings applied to the Prophet himself rather than to the community 
at large. Its lack of relevance to the community may well have resulted from the 
fact that, in Ibn Taymiya’s view, it was a one-time event experienced by the 
Prophet at some point in the past; the Night of Destiny, in contrast, was a yearly 
occasion whose blessings could be reaped by all believers. (Another possible 
explanation is that, like Friday, it was a recurring holy time; yet no specific acts 
of worship were mandated as a means of accessing its blessings.) 

Indeed, the yearly recurrence of the Night of Destiny itself was occasionally 
questioned; the Qur’anic commentator al-Fakhr al-Raz! (d. 606 ah/1209 ce) cites 
the statement of al-Khal!l that “Anyone who says that the virtue of [the Night of 
Destiny] is because of the Qur’an having been revealed on it says that it has 
ceased and happened [only] once ( inqata ‘at wa-kanat marra ); the majority holds 
that it remains.” 81 In fact, a hadlth text both raises and resolves the question of 
whether the Night of Destiny is an ongoing cyclical event, or whether it has been 
discontinued. In the report, Abu Dharr asks the Prophet a series of questions 
about the Night of Destiny, including the following: “Does it exist with the 
prophets as long as they exist, and when they are withdrawn it is withdrawn 
( wa-takun ma‘a al-anbiya ’ ma kanii, fa-idha rufi ‘u rufi ‘at)?” The Prophet replies, 
“No; it will remain until the Resurrection Day.” 82 While this text explicitly 
affirms that the Night of Destiny will recur until the end of time, it implies that 
times of special blessing are gifts of God that may be withdrawn, rather than 
intrinsic and permanent features of the revolving year. This raised the general 
question of whether the dates of noteworthy events were inherently recurring 
yearly events or merely points receding in the irrecoverable past. 

The issue of whether the Prophet’s birthday was an annual occasion or simply a 
unique, bygone historical event is clearly one that had already been raised and 
disputed by the time of Ibn Marzuq. “Know that there should be no dispute that the 
specific night on which the Messenger of God was bom is superior to every other 
night, categorically, by reason of that which occurred on it,” Ibn Marzuq declares. 

The discussion is, rather, about the nights of [each] year corresponding to it; 
this is what is being considered in comparison to the Night of Destiny. If you 
were to say, “Evidence demonstrates that that which distinguishes the Night 
of Destiny is present every year, based on the predominant opinion that it 
remains and has not been withdrawn; [in contrast], with respect to the night 
of the mawlid no evidence has been established that it must be considered [to 
occur] every year. Thus, one must consider the Night of Destiny superior,” I 
would say: “There is evidence demonstrating that its virtue must be observed 
on the basis of its time recurring.” 


Ibn Marzuq then cites the isnad and text of the hadlth in which the Prophet is 
asked why he fasts on Monday and replies that it is the day on which he was born 
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and on which he first received revelation (and according to another version cited 
by Ibn Marzuq, also the day on which his Prophetic mission began). After sup¬ 
plying a number of references for the hadlth, Ibn Marzuq concludes, “This hadlth 
establishes that the virtue of the night of the mawlid and its morning continues, 
and its honor remains.” Ibn Marzuq emphasizes that the hadlth in question is 
indisputably authentic. In fact, he concludes, the continuing existence of the night 
of the mawlid is better authenticated than that of the Night of Destiny, about 
which there is some debate. 83 

A much more critical stance is adopted by Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, who frames 
his mawlid text both as a model for the celebration of the mawlid and as a critique 
of the wilder claims made on its behalf. Responding to the arguments in favor of 
the superiority of the night of the mawlid over the Night of Destiny, he argues that 

if it is intended that this night and its anniversary in every year until the 
Resurrection is superior to the Night of Destiny, these proofs do not 
[logically] demonstrate that, as is evident; if what is intended is that particu¬ 
lar night, the Night of Destiny did not exist at that time.... They never 
occurred together (lam yakun ijtima'uha ) so that it would be possible to 
judge which one of them was superior. Rather, that [i.e., the mawlid | is a nar¬ 
rative ( qissa ) [about a past event], and this [i.e., the Night of Destiny] 
remains until the Resurrection; the Lawgiver has explicitly stated its superi¬ 
ority, and He did not mention the superiority of the night of [the Prophet’s] 
birth or its anniversaries at all. 

al-Haytami concludes that it is permissible to say, in view of the sublimity of 
the Prophet, that the night of the mawlid itself (i.e., the unique event that occurred 
at the beginning of his earthly life) had honor (sharaf), even over the Night of 
Destiny. This does not entail that it is inherently ( min haythu dhatiha ) superior to 
the Night of Destiny. Regardless, great favors will accrue to anyone who 
witnesses the appearance of God’s benefaction in creating the Prophet on the 
anniversary of its occurrence and holds it as a vigil. 84 

Conclusion 

J.Z. Smith cites a Christian scholar’s observation that before the fourth century 
“Christian worship had been supra-historical in its relationship to [Jesus’s] 
humanity.” Up to that time, the single paramount festival of Easter “commemo¬ 
rated simultaneously the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension.” From the fourth century onwards, the development of sacred sites in 
Palestine led to increasing interest in Jesus’s earthy career; the result was the pro¬ 
liferation and differentiation of festivals commemorating individual events in his 
life. 85 As a result, Smith argues, “Christian ritual, once brought into contact in the 
fourth century with the loca sancta of Palestine, turned from the vertical dimen¬ 
sion of the associative to the linear dimension of the syntagmatic, to an emphasis 
on narrative and temporal relations.” 86 
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Of course, there is no direct parallel between the Christian and Muslim cases; 
Muslims never lacked access to the holy places of the Hijaz, and there was no 
historical juncture at which they discovered or rediscovered the sites of the 
Prophet’s life and activity. Muslims also never developed an elaborate liturgical 
calendar. However, in the development of the mawlid celebration it is possible to 
detect in embryonic form both trends Smith describes. 

The proliferation of “special times” of popular celebration and devotion in the 
Islamic calendar was paralleled by a tendency to commemorate the most 
important events of the Prophet’s life. Chief among these were the mawlid itself 
and the anniversary of the Prophet’s miraculous night journey to Jerusalem and 
ascension to heaven, the isra ’, and mi ‘raj. In addition, mawlid texts display a 
strong tendency to identify the first Friday of Rajab - the occasion for the 
performance of the ragha ’ib prayers - as the date of the Prophet’s conception. As 
we have seen in Chapter 1, popular narratives depicted the beginning of Amina’s 
pregnancy as an event surrounded by miraculous happenings. Among ShTites, the 
Prophet’s conception was cited by Ibn Babawayh as an appropriate occasion for 
religious commemoration. Among Sunnis, the idea that the Prophet was 
conceived amidst cosmic rejoicing on a Friday in Rajab is circulated in the 
mawlid literature as early as al-Qurtubi (d. 671 ah/1273 ce); he attributes the 
story to the mystic Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283 ah/896 ce) through the traditionist 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463 ah/1071 ce ). 87 The identification of the night of the 
ragha ’ib with the conception of the Prophet does not seem to have successfully 
asserted itself in the mainstream scholarly literature, even in the context of 
condemnations of the practice. It did not completely prevail even in the popular 
literature; al-Bakri’s Anwar , for instance, places the event on a Friday that fell on 
the eve of ‘Arafa (i.e., in Dhu’l-Hijja). 88 However, it is a widespread idea within 
the mawlid genre. 89 

Nevertheless, to adopt Smith’s terminology, in Islamic piety the “horizontal” 
dimension never overcame the vertical. There was always a tendency to associate 
one occasion with an entire set of salvific events, rather than differentiating them 
into a series of separate observances. This tendency to conflate the dates of 
different acts of divine mercy was aided by the uncertainty in dating many impor¬ 
tant events. We have seen how, in his treatment of the Day of ‘Ashura’, Ibn Nasir 
al-Dln emphasizes the occurrence of multiple significant events on the same day 
of the year. This convergence both intensifies the numinous nature of the day and 
gives it a transhistorical quality; its special blessings are manifested in different 
ways throughout the sweep of Islamic salvation history, from Noah’s flood to the 
martyrdom of al-Husayn. al-Qastallanl attributes a similarly dense convergence 
of blessed events to the day of the Prophet’s birth in his discussion of the legiti¬ 
macy of the mawlid. He cites a hadlth of Ibn ‘Abbas from the Musnad of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal stating that the Prophet was born on a Monday, was commissioned as 
a prophet ( ustunbi ’a) on a Monday, departed Mecca for the hijra on a Monday, 
arrived in Medina on a Monday, and (an event that here appears out of chrono¬ 
logical order) lifted the Black Stone into place in the Ka‘ba on a Monday. 
al-Qastallanl adds that the Conquest of Mecca and the revelation of Surat 
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al-Ma’ida (Chapter 5 of the Qur’an) similarly occurred on Mondays. 90 A later 
mawlid author made similar claims for the month of the Prophet’s birth, opening 
his text by praising “God, who honored Rabl‘ al-Awwal with the birth of His 
Prophet, commissioned him in it as a prophet and a messenger to all peoples, 
commanded him in it to emigrate to Medina, completed His noble law, and took 
him to Himself in it at the end of his allotted lifespan.” 91 

In the development of the mawlid festival, one can also trace a transition in 
Sunni devotionalism from sacred points distributed in space to powerful moments 
distributed in time. When Ibn Jubayr visited Mecca in 579 ah/1184 ce, the 
birthplace of the Prophet was the most important in a set of holy birthplaces 
identified and embellished for veneration, including those of his daughter Fatima 
and his grandsons, al-Hasan and al-Husayn. 92 These birthplaces were themselves 
only one category of a broad set of sacred places associated with events, large and 
small, in the life of the Prophet. Ibn Jubayr characterizes the birthplace of 
the Prophet himself as “the pure ground that was the first ground to touch his pure 
body.” 93 Ibn Jubayr’s account of his own visit to the Prophet’s birthplace 
emphasizes the idea of physical contact with the location of the newborn 
Prophet’s bodily presence. “We rubbed our cheeks on that sacred spot which is 
the birthplace of the most gracious newborn on the earth, and the spot touched by 
the purest and noblest of offspring.” 94 The Prophet’s birthplace thus paralleled a 
large number of other sites where pilgrims sought physical contact with places or 
objects that the Prophet had touched. 

By Ibn Jubayr’s day, there was also a time component in the veneration of the 
Prophet’s birthplace. Ibn Jubayr describes how this “blessed place,” as well as the 
other holy sites of Mecca, was opened on Mondays during the month of Rabl‘ 
al-Awwal so that the people could enter and enjoy its baraka , 95 It seems that the 
site may also have been open on Mondays in the other months of the year, as Ibn 
Jubayr visited and touched the spot on a Monday in Dhu al-Qa‘da. A category 
including all Mondays and an entire month of the year, however, was probably too 
diffuse to generate a strong sense of sacred time. The source of baraka at these 
times, furthermore, continued to be the location of the Prophet’s birth; the ruling 
category was spatial. This fact is reflected in a shift in the primary usage of the 
word “mawlid.” For Ibn Jubayr, the word quite clearly means “birthplace”; he 
uses it to designate the Prophet’s birthplace as well as those of other venerated 
figures. A century later, of course, the word “mawlid” would refer first and 
foremost to the time of the Prophet’s birth. 

Given that a mosque was built over the Prophet’s birthplace by the ‘Abbasid 
queen mother Khayzuran (d. 173 ah/789 ce), it seems that its veneration preceded 
even the earliest calendrical observances of the Prophet’s birth. 96 The celebration 
of the mawlid as a temporal festival commemorating a specific event in the 
Prophet’s life seems to be rooted in the embellishment and veneration of a 
complex of holy sites in the sacred territory of the rise of Islam. The extension of 
the baraka of the Prophet’s birth from a unique geographical location to a 
universally recurring time (whether of the week or of the year) made it available 
to ordinary Muslims in all regions of the Islamic world. 
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J.Z. Smith notes Stefan Czarnowski’s finding that “in the process of forming a 
national [Irish] community, the celebrations of those heros whose feast days are 
marked out in time, rather than being distributed in different places, supply the 
unifying occasions.” 97 Both the practice of ta ‘rtf and that of invoking blessings on 
the Prophet in contexts such as the mawlid (which emphasized the latter’s acces¬ 
sibility and responsiveness to those distant from his actual grave), opened up 
opportunities for meritorious action to those physically distant from the sacred 
centers of the Islamic world or without means for travel. Both the hajj to Mecca 
and the visit to the Prophet’s grave that frequently accompanied it must have 
presented insuperable obstacles to many individuals limited in resources, feeble 
in body, or tied by responsibilities to children and spouses. Only the rare religious 
virtuoso could achieve these experiences on a regular basis. The dates of the 
“standing” at ‘Arafa and the birth of the Prophet, in contrast, reliably returned 
with their gifts of blessing for persons of all stations. As long as the Prophet’s 
mawlid was a location, it could be relevant only to that minority of Muslims who 
were able to visit Mecca; when it was redefined as a point in time as well as in 
space, it eventually became a ubiquitous (if disputed) element of Muslim practice 
around the globe. 

It is frequently observed that the Islamic calendar’s paucity of canonical festi¬ 
vals and its intentional de-coupling from the seasons of the solar year generate an 
unusually spare ritual calendar. Hava Lazarus-Yafeh has observed that Islam’s 
“festival culture is rather meagre,” and that even its two canonical festivals “lack 
specific ritual observances and specific associations with the seasons of the year 
or with historical or religious events.” 98 Works such as Ibn Rajab’s illustrate the 
extent to which some scholars invested the months and seasons of the Islamic 
year with texture and content, endowing the cycle of time with a rich religious 
significance. The widespread thirst for supplementary festivals did not, however, 
merely represent a popular desire for variety and diversion (although this may 
certainly have been a factor). It also reflected a desire for supplementary means 
to salvation, perhaps particularly for those whose adherence to the canonical 
requirements of Islamic law was less than flawless. Abu Shama’s remarks about 
the ragha’ib prayers illustrate how popular demand drove the observance of 
special occasions for the generation of religious merit. 

In several insightful pieces, Tilman Nagel has suggested that the linear time of 
Islamic salvation history presents a disturbingly stark prospect for the ordinary 
believer cherishing hopes for salvation. Unlike the cyclical conceptions of time 
that prevailed before the rise of Jewish prophetic teachings, Islamic time proceeds 
ineluctably towards a single end, the fearsome events of the Day of Judgment. “In 
the face of this judgment,” Nagel writes, “all of a human being’s acts and 
omissions take on a unique and unalterable meaning. For it is the implication of 
a world history that tends towards ( zustrebenden ) the Last Day that good deeds 
are recorded for ever and errors can never be erased or corrected.” Nagel argues 
that the “merciless linearity” of this historical progression is “intolerable” for the 
ordinary believer, who - unlike the small elite of spiritual virtuosi - is unable to 
devote his life to the fulfillment of the divine commandments. The unrepeatable 
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and uncorrectable nature of actions in a unilinear, unidirectional salvation history 
is bearable only for a minority of believers, and the three Abrahamic 
monotheisms deal with the resultant tensions in varying ways, including the 
festival of Yom Kippur and the sacrament of confession." 

Elsewhere, Nagel has argued that the genre of hadlth itself represents a context 
in which the Prophet’s actions are made imaginatively present, giving the 
individual believer access to the salvific power of his life and person. 100 Islamic 
debates over the nature of special times and the issue of their cyclical recurrence 
also address the questions raised by the relentless linearity of Islamic salvation 
history. However, the celebration of the mawlid (and that of analogous holidays, 
such as the mi‘raj) never implied a truly cyclical conception of time. Mawlid 
authors never envisioned the actual recapitulation of the Prophet’s birth. When 
participants were invited to imagine the Prophet as present at the moment of the 
qiyam, they seem to have envisioned the adult Prophet rather than a newborn 
infant. To the extent that the devotional conception of time envisioned a cyclical 
element, it can be understood as an ascending spiral rather than a circle: while 
proceeding inexorably into the future, it also had a circular component which 
cyclically brought close the blessings of great events at corresponding times of 
the week, month, or year. The mawlid did not represent the return of the time of 
the Prophet’s birth, but the availability of its blessings. 

Vast harvests of blessing and merit could wipe clean the sins of ordinary 
believers whose daily lives fell far short of the ideal demands of the shari ‘a. The 
content of the invocations appended to mawlid texts, as well as the narratives of 
conversion and blessing they often contain, suggest the integral connection of the 
mawlid celebration with the hope for individual salvation. Mawlids represent a 
“little path” to salvation, one far more accessible than the rigors of strict daily 
adherence to the shari ‘a (although it certainly did not release believers from these 
obligations); and this alternative path is fundamentally linked to a modification 
of the relentless linearity of the Islamic conception of time. The single line of 
Islamic history, with the salvific acts of the life of the Prophet receding 
inexorably in the past as the Day of Judgment approached ineluctably in the 
future, might well fill the ordinary believer with terror. A festival that brought the 
events of the Prophet’s life within reach, recovering them from their temporal 
remoteness and making accessible their abundant blessings, redressed the imbal¬ 
ance. No longer did redemption recede into the distance while judgment loomed 
ever closer; the intimate accessibility of the Prophet closed the gap. 
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In the eighteenth and nineteenth century ce, the celebration of the Prophet’s 
birthday and the recitation of mawlid texts were ubiquitous practices endorsed by 
the majority of mainstream Sunni scholars. As we have seen, the legal status of 
mawlid observances was disputed from quite early in the history of the Sunni 
celebration, and dissenters never ceased to exist. However, by the modem period 
the celebration of the mawlid was overwhelmingly accepted and practiced by 
Muslims at all levels of religious education and authority. Prominent elite schol¬ 
ars continued to contribute to the development of the tradition. The author of one 
of the most beloved mawlid texts in history, Ja‘far ibn Hasan ibn ‘Abd al-Kanm 
al-Barzanji (d. 1177 ah/1764 ce), was a respected jurist who served as the Shafi‘1 
mufti of Medina. 1 While it is relatively brief and avoids the more extreme 
excesses of the popular mawlid tradition, al-Barzanjl’s text incorporates elements 
of the popular tradition that had clearly become the common coin of mawlid 
narrative. Thus, for instance, his mawlid refers to the attendance of Asiya, 
Maryam, and other heavenly handmaidens at the Prophet’s birth. 2 al-Barzanji also 
affirms the practice of standing at the mention of the Prophet’s birth, although the 
pointedness with which he does so suggests that the custom must have had its 
detractors. 3 Another of the most popular mawlid works of the modern period was 
composed by Ahmad al-Dardlr (d. 1201 ah/1786 ce), a Malik! jurist and Khalwati 
shaykh who also produced an influential legal handbook. 4 al-Dardlr reproduces a 
full spectrum of traditional mawlid material, including the cosmogonic narrative 
attributed to Jabir al-Ansarl. 5 

The degree of seriousness with which mawlid texts were regarded is indicated 
by the composition of commentaries ( shuruh ) on the more important works. 
Barzanji’s mawlid, for instance, was the subject of commentaries by his descen¬ 
dant Ja‘far ibn Isma‘11 al-Barzanji (1317 ah/1899-1900 ce), a Shafi‘1 mufti of 
Medina, and by Muhammad ‘Ulaysh (d. 1299 ah/1881 ce), the Malik! mufti of 
Egypt; one nineteenth-century author went so far as to remark that “all of the 
most accomplished scholars engaged in commenting on it.” 6 The mawlid of 
al-Dardlr was the subject of a commentary by Husayn ibn Ibrahim ibn Husayn ibn 
‘Amir, who became the Malik! mufti of Mecca in 1262 ah/1846 ce , 7 and another 
by the rector of al-Azhar, Ibrahim al-Bajuri (d. 1276 ah/1859-60 ce), who also 
produced a commentary on the mawlid of Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml. 8 al-Haytaml’s 
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mawlid was the object of at least four more commentaries in the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-centuries CE, including one by the Syrian mufti Ahmad ibn ‘Abidin 
(d. 1307 ah/1889 ce ). 9 

The celebration of the mawlid also flourished on the official level throughout 
the nineteenth century. A state celebration of the day was introduced in Tunis by 
the modernizing Bey Ahmad I (ruled 1253-71 ah/1837-55 ce). It included the 
illumination of minarets, the distribution of gifts and alms by the bey, and a 
procession of scholars and notables from the palace to the Great Mosque. The 
ceremony in the mosque featured a reading of a mawlid text by the distinguished 
North African Malik! scholar Ibrahim al-Riyahl (d. 1266 ah/1850 ce ). 10 At the 
line “So stand, O you who desire to gain intercession,” the bey and all present rose 
to their feet; as they intoned “amen,” a 101-gun salute rang out. The mawlid read¬ 
ing closed with a recitation of the first chapter of the Qur’an and the distribution 
of sugared and perfumed water. After Ahmad Bey’s death, Ahmad Jamal al-Dln 
al-TunisI reports, he appeared in a dream to declare, “I have been forgiven [my 
sins] because of my celebration of the Prophet’s birthday.” His successor ‘All Bey 
(ruled 1299-1320 ah/1882-1902 ce) added a second mawlid reading in a mosque 
that he had founded, using the mawlid text of al-Barzanjl. 11 

An even more elaborate celebration is described in Cairo in the reign of 
Khedive Tawflq (ruled 1296-1309 ah/1879-92 ce), one that apparently both con¬ 
tinued and enhanced the practices of his predecessors. The influential government 
minister ‘All Pasha Mubarak approvingly recounts a lavish twelve-day festival 
involving the erection of pavilions representing the various sufl orders in a place 
and order determined by the government, night-time performances of dhikr and 
recitations of the Prophet’s mawlid , illumination with candles, and the bestowal 
of robes of honor by the supreme sufi shaykh. On the last day of the mawlid cel¬ 
ebration, the khedive bestowed a visit on the tent of the head shaykh and bestowed 
upon him a robe of honor “from the government.” On the final night, the mawlid 
was recited in the presence of the khedive, the leading figures of the government, 
the religious scholars, and other dignitaries. The legitimizing role of these festiv¬ 
ities is apparent, particularly when ‘All Pasha Mubarak enthusiastically describes 
the erection of tents representing the various ministries of the government along 
with those of the sufl orders. 12 The Ottoman sultan Abdulhamid also used the 
Prophet’s birthday as an occasion to enact his own benevolence and religious 
legitimacy, among other things by having candy distributed to schoolchildren and 
cash bonuses to personnel of the Education Ministry. 13 Overall, in the nineteenth 
century the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday was a widespread practice 
endorsed and sponsored by the mainstream religious and political establishments 
of the Middle East. 

Wahhabi opposition 

At the same time, a new challenge to the legitimacy of mawlid celebrations arose 
with the emergence of the religious trend initiated by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab (d. 1206 ah/1792 ce). Opposing all religious innovations ( bida' ), he 
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and his followers naturally objected to the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday 
and the recitation of mawlid narratives. They also argued that devotional expres¬ 
sions of veneration for the Prophet (as well as other holy personages) sometimes 
violated the stringent demands of monotheism by infringing on God’s exclusive 
right to worship. On the occasion of the conquest of Mecca in 1218 ah/1803 ce, 
his son ‘Abd Allah issued a proclamation that outlined the movement’s positions 
on a number of issues, including objectionable innovations. “Among them,” he 
wrote, 

is gathering at a specific time around someone who recites the story of the 
noble birth (sirat al-mawlid al-sharlf), believing that it is a prescribed and 
required act of piety, distinct from knowledge of the [other] events of the 
Prophet’s life ( qurba makhsusa matluba duna ‘ilm al-siyar ); that has not been 
transmitted [from the Prophet], 

He also objected to more elaborate mawlid ceremonies, with which he was 
apparently familiar only by hearsay from other locations: 

Among them is the custom in some countries of reciting the Prophet’s 
mawlid with verses set to music, and interspersed with the invocation of 
prayers upon him, adhkar, and [Qur’anic] recitation. It occurs after the 
tarawlh prayers [at night, during Ramadan], and they believe that perform¬ 
ing it in this fashion is an act of piety ( min al-qurab ); the common people 
even believe that that is a sunna transmitted [from the Prophet], so that 
should be forbidden. 14 

Saudi control of the Hijaz was short-lived, however, and in the nineteenth 
century Wahhabi opposition did not succeed in marginalizing the performance of 
mawlids even within Mecca. In fact, mainstream scholarly antipathy towards the 
Wahhabis seems to have invigorated support for the practice, particularly among 
the HijazI establishment. It may not be completely coincidental that, as discussed 
earlier, a number of mawlids and commentaries on mawlids were produced by 
muftis of Mecca and Medina in the nineteenth century ce. A fatwa in support of 
the mawlid celebration is attributed to the Hanafi mufti of Mecca, Jamal ibn 
‘Umar al-Makkl (d. 1284 ah/1867 ce.), an opinion which was reportedly 
endorsed by the MalikI and Shafi‘1 mufti s. A similar opinion is reported from a 
subsequent Hanafi mufti of Mecca, ‘Abd al-Rahman Siraj (d. 1314 ah/1896 ce ). 15 
The latter is also reported to have produced a polemic in support of the practice 
of qiyam, stating that it had become an emblem of membership in the Sunni 
community ( sara shi ‘aran li-ahl al-sunna wa 1-jama ‘a) and that failing to per¬ 
form it was a sign of religious deviation. This opinion as well is supposed to have 
been endorsed by several prominent scholars, suggesting that it was an issue of 
public interest. 16 

The social and religious centrality of mawlid ceremonies also emerges from the 
writings of the Dutch Orientalist Snouck Hurgronje, whose rich descriptions are 
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based on a half year’s residence in Mecca in 1884—5. The annual public celebration 
of the Prophet’s birthday involved an unusual mass attendance of women and 
children at prayers in the mosque, a recitation of the mawlid in the presence of 
government dignitaries, and a torchlit procession to the house where the Prophet 
was bom. 17 Hurgronje recounts that in Meccan households, mawlid ceremonies 
were a routine feature of the celebration of joyful family occasions, to the point 
that “It is not all the guests that know whether it is a circumcision, a marriage, a 
happy return from a journey, or what else may have occasioned the invitation. ‘It 
is a molid ’: that is enough In short the molid is appropriate to all festivities.” 18 

A particularly strong endorsement of mawlid celebrations and narratives was 
expressed by Hurgronje’s contemporary, the influential ShafiT mufti of Mecca, 
Ahmad ibn Zaynl Dahlan (d. 1304 ah/1886 Ce ). 19 In his widely read biography of 
the Prophet, he supports the legitimacy of both the mawlid ceremony and the 
practice of qiyam with a survey of affirmative opinions by classical scholars. 20 In 
a series of fatwas issued to Indonesian questioners, Ahmad Dahlan expresses 
reservations only about the casual spirit in which some mawlid readings were 
conducted. He objects to smoking, chatting, and other forms of diversion during 
the reading, and recommends that participants should listen in a humble spirit of 
reflection. In response to a question about the precise point at which one should 
stand in honor of the Prophet’s birth, he replies that this may occur at any point 
where the event is alluded to in the text. The question suggests that his listeners, 
at least, considered the qiyam a legitimate ritual action potentially subject to 
detailed legal prescriptions. 21 

Similar to al-Barzanjl, Dahlan also knew and disseminated noncanonical nar¬ 
ratives about the Prophet’s birth. In his biography of the Prophet, he recounts the 
following: 

[It is transmitted] from Amina, the mother of the Prophet, that she said: 
When I went into labor, 22 1 saw women as tall as palm trees resembling the 
daughters of ‘Abd Manaf surrounding me. I have never seen anyone with 
faces as luminous as theirs. It was as if one of the women came forward to 
me; I leaned against her and went into labor, and my birth pangs became 
intense. It was as if one of them came forward to me and handed me a drink 
of water whiter than milk, colder than ice, and sweeter than honey. She said 
to me, “Drink!” and I drank. Then the second one said “Take more!” and I 
took more. Then she rubbed my belly with her hand and said, “In the name 
of God, come out with the permission of God!” Then they - those women - 
said to me, “We are Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh and Maryam, the daughter of 
‘Imran, and those are some of the wide-eyed houris.” 23 

Interestingly, this passage precisely reproduces no literary source for this 
popular narrative; rather, it probably reflects oral retelling of a ubiquitous story 
about the Prophet’s birth. The fact that a religious authority of the stature of 
Dahlan reproduces it in a historical work bespeaks the essential continuity 
between folk and learned attitudes to the mawlid in his time. 
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Dahlan’s enthusiasm for the mawlid was clearly only invigorated by Wahhabi 
attacks; some of his most energetic argumentation in support of the celebration 
appears in an anti-Wahhabi polemic. In his diatribe al-Durar al-sanlya, he 
deplores the fact that the Wahhabis denounce all expressions of veneration 
(ta ‘zlm) for the Prophet as manifestations of polytheism {shirk). Dahlan argues 
that, on the contrary, it is religiously legitimate to honor the Prophet in any way 
that does not ascribe to him the attributes of Godhead ( al-rubublya ). On the 
contrary, in the Qur’an God has both exalted the Prophet and instructed us to 
honor him. This commandment is contained in verses 22:32 (“Whoever honors 
the symbols of God, it is of the piety of hearts”) and 22:30 (“Whoever honors the 
sacrosanct things of God, it is a good thing for him in the sight of his Lord”). As 
long as the Prophet is not described with the attributes of divinity, exalting him is 
thus “among the greatest of acts of obedience and devotion” to God (min a ‘zam 
al-ta ‘at wa ’l-qurubat). The first example that Dahlan adduces of the exaltation of 
the Prophet that he believes to be enjoined by these verses is “rejoicing in the 
night of his birth, reciting the mawlid, standing up at the mention of his birth, 
serving food, and the other kinds of good deeds that people are accustomed to 
perform.” 24 

Dahlan does not cite sources for this argumentation, and it is unclear whether 
this line of reasoning originates with him. However, it seems to reflect a 
significant strengthening and reframing of arguments in favor of the mawlid 
celebration. By construing the mawlid celebration as a direct fulfillment of a 
Qur’anic commandment, Dahlan secures it a much more central place in the 
schema of Islamic legal obligation than had been envisioned by premodern 
mawlid apologists. The argument reflects a new and de-contextualized 
understanding of the two Qur’anic verses in question, which are traditionally 
understood to refer specifically to the rites of the hajj. 

The continuing marginality of Wahhabi opposition to the mawlid within the 
Hijaz in the late-nineteenth century is suggested by an enquiry from “many of the 
people of the two Noble Sanctuaries” (i.e., Mecca and Medina) to the Shafi‘1 
scholar Muhammad al-HijrasI in 1303 ah/1886 CE. The questioners express their 
concern that the mawlid festival ( mihrajan ) may fall within the purview of the 
hadlth stating that “every innovation is misguidance” (kull bid‘a dalala). On the one 
hand, they are aware that the mawlid celebration began in the seventh-century ah, 
and would thus seem to be an innovation. On the other hand, they find it so ubiq¬ 
uitous and uncontroversial that they are incredulous that it might be illegitimate. 
“What is the legal status ( hukm ),” they ask, “of this thing that has spread to all 
regions of the Islamic world, in the presence of the ‘ulama ’, for nine centuries 
[sic] past and to this time, with no opposition except from the Wahhabi sect, 
which has departed from the religion by declaring the majority of Muslims 

unbelievers_?” al-HijrasI reassures them that not all innovations are 

illegitimate. 25 

Much more than the mawlid celebration itself, the qiyam was consistently 
subject to criticism in scholarly circles. In contrast to their claim that only the 
Wahhabis oppose the celebration of the mawlid, al-HijrasI’s questioners point 
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out that even some orthodox scholars (ba‘d [al-]‘ulama’ min ahl al-sunna) 
disapprove of standing when the reciter of the mawlid reaches the statement “she 
gave birth to him”; indeed, some go yet further and claim that the qiyam is 
forbidden (haram). 26 However, opposition seems only to have intensified the 
commitment of the practice’s supporters. al-Hijrasi replies forcefully, underlining 
his positions with oaths: “By God, if the gate of ijtihad were not closed I would 
rule that this standing was a religious obligation, particularly in this time, in 
which faith has come to be in people’s eyes and not in their hearts.” He continues, 
“By God, I am of the opinion that anyone who refrains from standing out of 
disdain and arrogance is without doubt openly proclaiming his disbelief ( fa-huwa 
la shakk mu ‘lin bi ’l-kufr jiharan).” In fact, he claims that the performance of the 
qiyam was once strictly enforced by the authorities. “It seems to me (yukhayyalu 
ilayya),” he muses, 

that I heard from [one of] the great muftis of Medina the Radiant that he 
heard from the teachers of his teachers that a learned man refrained from 
standing when the birth of the Master of Mankind was mentioned. They 
asked him about [the reason for] his failure to stand and he said that it was 
because he disapproved. They issued a legal opinion that he was an unbe¬ 
liever ( aftaw bi-kufrihi) and subjected him to the dire penalty he deserved 
{adhaquhu wabala ‘aqibat amrihi). 21 

The increasingly assertive endorsement of mawlid celebrations by early- 
twentieth-century scholars confronted by the rise of Wahhabism is also illustrated 
by the example of Muhammad ‘All ibn Husayn al-Malikl (d. 1368 ah/1949 ce). 
A scholar in the fields of Arabic language and pedagogy as well as of Islamic law, 
he served as the MalikI mufti of Mecca. In his anti-Wahhabi polemic al-Sarim 
al-mubld li-munkir hikmat al-taqlld, al-Maliki declares the celebration of the 
mawlid desirable ( mustahabb ) according to the sharl ‘a. 28 al-Maliki goes even 
farther in his commentary on al-Qarafi’s Furuq, completed during a visit to 
Indonesia around the time of the Saudi conquest of the Holy Places in 1924. 29 He 
cites an opinion attributed to the sixteenth-century ce Ottoman mufti Abu 
al-Su‘ud, stating that the practice of standing at the mention of the Prophet’s birth 
has become such a prevalent expression of respect that omitting to perform it is a 
sign of indifference and disdain towards the Prophet; thus, failing to stand is a 
form of kufr (unbelief). al-Maliki qualifies this extreme opinion only by noting 
that it is kufr only if the one failing to stand is conscious that his inaction is a form 
of contempt. 30 

Modernist critiques 

Outside of the Arabian Peninsula, the first sustained and effective modern 
critiques of the mawlid celebration were presented by reformist thinkers in the 
early-twentieth century. They shared the Wahhabis’ concern with strict fidelity to 
the practice of the earliest Muslims (and thus may share the broad designation of 
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salaflya), but combined it with a concern for the advancement of Muslim religion 
and society in the modern world. Similar to ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, they recognized the mawlid to be formidably well established, 
particularly among ordinary believers. In 1918, Rashid Rida expressed his 
concern that the majority of Egyptians regarded standing at the mention of the 
Prophet’s birth during the mawlid recitation a legitimate ritual mandated by 
Islamic law. 

It may be that most common people ( al- ' awamm ) believe that this standing 
is obligatory, because the religious scholars and everyone else adhere to it. If 
they became aware that someone was omitting it, they would consider him a 
sinner making light of the religion or an unbeliever abandoning it. If you 
were to suggest to a group of religious scholars who attend the recitation of 
the story of the mawlid that they omit [to stand] some of the time so that the 
common people would know that it was not obligatory, they might not dare 
to do so. 31 

In Rida’s time, the Prophet’s mawlid continued to be observed not merely as a 
private devotional ceremony, but as a major state celebration. After presenting a sum¬ 
mary of Ibn Khallikan’s eyewitness account of Kokbun’s celebration of the mawlid, 
Rida writes that he has done so “because what is done in Egypt now resembles 
what used to be done in Irbil, except that it is lesser in pomp and in cost.” His 
description of the state-sponsored festivities (which featured pavilions erected for 
government ministries, some of which were now illuminated with electric lights, 
feasting involving both sufts and dignitaries of the state, the recital of the mawlid 
in the presence of the ruler, and a display of fireworks) largely resembles that of 
‘All Pasha Mubarak. 32 Rida is surely correct in perceiving a resemblance between 
the Egyptian government’s patronage of the mawlid festival in his own day and 
the tradition of government largesse established early in the history of the Sunni 
mawlid festival. As the example of the Tunisian beys illustrates, the mawlid 
remained a prime occasion for the performance of religious ideals of benevolence 
and piety, as well as for the display of governmental pomp. Rida also notes that 
the popularity of the mawlid extends far beyond the sphere of governmental 
patronage. The masses of Muslims throughout the world approve of the celebra¬ 
tion of the mawlid. They gather to hear recitations of the mawlid narrative ( qissa ) 
in mosques, and hold private gatherings for this purpose in their homes - even on 
dates other than the birthday of the Prophet. 33 

Unfortunately, Rida does not identify the mawlid narrative (qissa) that was 
recited on the occasion of the Egyptian state mawlid celebration in his day, nor 
does he single out specific texts in popular use in Egypt. In general, he limits his 
criticism to a blanket condemnation of the genre. “Many people,” he notes, “have 
written mawlid narratives ( mawalid ) that they stuffed with fabricated and deviant 
hadith texts; some of them [even] contain improper descriptions of the Prophet, 
such as amorous descriptions of his beauty.” 34 It is possible that Rida was unfa¬ 
miliar with the mawlid genre, or that he simply did not desire to dignify what he 
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considered disreputable texts with more formal citations. It seems more likely, 
however, that the popular Egyptian mawlid tradition was a rather fluid one in 
which individual performers collected, selected, and presented materials from a 
common stock of well-known narratives. 

An example of this phenomenon is provided by a somewhat earlier fatwa, 
written by Rida in response to a query sent from Dimyat in 1905. The questioner, 
an instructor in one of the local schools, wrote in response to an event that had 
recently transpired in the town’s main mosque on the occasion of the night of nisf 
Sha ‘ban (itself a noncanonical festival). Taking advantage of the large audience 
afforded by the crowds gathered for the occasion, an unnamed individual with 
pretensions to religious learning took his place on the elevated seat reserved for 
formal instruction. “He began by enumerating copious benefits of listening to 
the story of the Prophet’s mawlid ,” then presented a long mawlid narrative, only 
some of which the scandalized questioner was able to remember. Among the 
points he did recall and reproduce were the claim that the Prophet’s light was 
the first thing created by God, and that from it all other things were created; that 
Adam paid Eve’s mahr by invoking blessings upon the Prophet; that all of the 
animals of the land and sea congratulated each other on the night of the Prophet’s 
conception, speaking in clear Arabic; that Maryam, Sarah, and Asiya attended the 
Prophet’s birth because they will be his wives in Paradise; that all the prophets 
were born through an opening in their mothers’ right side, and that anyone who 
believes that they were born through the vagina is a kafir, and that Muhammad 
and all of the prophets are alive in their graves. 35 

The details of these motifs, all of which (with the exception of the denial of the 
prophets’ vaginal birth) are sufficiently familiar from the mawlid texts of the 
premodern tradition, suggest that they were subject to improvisation and elabora¬ 
tion in the Egyptian folk context. For instance, this particular version of the motif 
of Adam’s mahr states that God initially set a bridal payment of one hundred 
prayers upon the Prophet. Adam complied, but was able to perform only seventy 
of the blessings; God remitted the remaining thirty. This, the story concludes, was 
the basis for the custom of dividing the bridal payment into prompt and delayed 
portions. Similarly, the motif of the heavenly handmaidens who assisted at 
the Prophet’s birth was subject to elaboration; this individual recounted that some 
scholars claim that Asiya never died, but was raised alive to heaven when she 
appealed for God’s protection from Pharaoh. A mawlid such as this one probably 
had no formal title or authorship, and was probably fluid in its details. However, 
it represented a rich and continuous tradition of mawlid narrative. Although 
Rida’s questioner provides no specifics about the “copious benefits of listening to 
the story of the Prophet’s mawlid ’ that were presented by this individual, it is 
tempting to suspect that he recited some version of the text on the “virtues of the 
mawlid ” that had already been in circulation for at least a century (if not much 
longer), as described in Chapter 2. Modern Egyptians thus continued the tradition 
of mawlid narration that we have observed for earlier centuries, combining an 
element of flexibility and improvisation with a high degree of stability and 
consensus on the core elements of the mawlid story. 
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Rida responded to the fabulous content of popular mawlid narratives by 
composing an alternative text of his own. He embarked on this enterprise with 
some misgivings. Rida had no inherent objection to the presentation of material 
about the Prophet on the occasion of his birth. “As for the recitation of the story 
of the Prophet’s birth ( al-mawlid ),” he writes, “it involves reading some hadith 
and some of the life story of the Prophet ( al-slra al-nabawlya), as al-Suyuti said.” 
The problem, he argues, is that people have composed texts known as “ mawlids ” 
that are full of spurious and inappropriate material. “For years, I have wished that 
people had at their disposal essays ( rasa’il ) on this subject in which care was 
exercised to select correct and edifying [material], which might take the place of 
some of that harmful [mawlid literature] that exercises a bad influence,” Rida 
writes. Nevertheless, “I wanted to avoid writing anything on that subject under 
the title of ‘mawlid’, so that I would not be an innovator or an abettor or endorser 
of things that were not done by the pious early Muslims ( al-salaf al-salih).” 36 

Rida recounts that he was finally persuaded to compose a work in honor of the 
Prophet’s birthday on the occasion of mawlid celebration at the home of the 
supreme shaykh of the sufi orders of Egypt, Abd al-Hamid al-Bakn, in 1916. 
After a banquet and a reading of the mawlid narrative, Rida approached al-Bakn 
to discuss the mawlid texts that were in popular circulation and the need to change 
them. If Rida were to produce an alternative text, he asked, would al-Bakri use it 
in place of the received narratives in the Egyptian state mawlid celebration and 
other observances of the mawlid1 al-Bakn replied in the affirmative, and Rida 
immediately set to work, doing much of his writing at al-Bakn’s home and regu¬ 
larly consulting him about the contents. 37 Since the resulting text was excessively 
long, Rida condensed it for recitation in the official mawlid celebration. It was 
presented in place of the traditional mawlid at the state celebration that very year. 
He then agreed to its publication, first in al-Manar and then as a separate book. 38 

Rida’s mawlid text, published in extended form in al-Manar in 1916, represents 
an interesting but unstable religious and literary hybrid. The opening lines of the 
text carefully refer to it as an essay ( risala ), the same word Rida used in express¬ 
ing his hopes that new texts would be composed to replace traditional mawlids. 
The word “essay,” evoking a genre of expository writing, studiously avoids the 
ritual and performative connotations of the word “mawlid" However, the text 
itself cautiously deploys several of the formal markers of the traditional mawlid 
genre. The work proper opens with a brief rhymed introduction ( dlbaja ) which, 
although quite truncated by traditional standards, would have responded to the 
established expectations of popular mawlid audiences. The opening passage fin¬ 
ishes with the invocation of prayers upon the Prophet, framed in the first person 
plural (and thus possibly intended for audience participation). 39 

The extent to which such elements perpetuated popular mawlid practice is 
perhaps suggested by a critique of Rida’s work published in the pages of 
al-Manar. The anonymous critic complains that Rida did well initially to refrain 
from composing an example of the mawlid genre, and accuses him of ultimately 
doing just that. He begins his detailed list of objections with the observation that 
each of the sections of Rida’s composition closes with a “truncated” invocation of 
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blessings on the Prophet. It would have been better, he argues, to print the text 
with instructions that it be read in the style of a sermon; this would have been 
more appropriate, and more distant from “the familiar form” ( al-sura al-ma ’lufa), 
presumably of traditional mawlids . 40 (Rida somewhat weakly replies that there 
are, in fact, sections of the work that open without such blessings. 41 ) What is 
clearly at stake in this exchange, outwardly picayune as it might seem, is the genre 
of the text. While traditional mawlid works are performative texts that, among 
other things, generate merit for participants through the invocation of blessings on 
the Prophet, the word “essay” ( risala ) evokes the non-performative goal of 
communicating information. The critic’s invocation of the form of a speech or 
sermon ( khitaba ) suggests an equally unproblematic model. By drawing attention 
to Rida’s incorporation of the salat ‘ala al-nabi into his new composition, the 
opponent associates it with the devotional model familiar from traditional mawlid 
celebrations. 

Rida’s effort to eliminate the ritual dimension from the recitation of mawlid 
texts reflects his overall critique of mawlid celebrations, which is based less on a 
general rejection of the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday than on the fear of 
introducing illegitimate religious rituals ( ‘ibadat). Rida understands the Prophet’s 
condemnation of bida' (innovations) to apply to religious rituals performed in a 
specific way, at a specific time or place. As long as such ritualization is avoided, 
and common people are not led to believe that the celebration of the mawlid in 
some prescribed fashion is a requirement of the religion, Rida has no objection to 
the commemoration of the day. 42 The fact that he incorporates some elements of 
the traditional mawlid genre into his new text, however, reflects the difficulty of 
making a clean break with a highly popular tradition; despite his reservations 
about traditional mawlids, Rida undoubtedly hoped to legitimate his new text for 
a popular audience by adapting their customary form. 

Rida writes that the objective of his work is “to remind people of a summary 
of the Prophet’s history, so that the believers will remember God’s favor ( minna ) 
in sending him and their spirits will be nourished with an increase in faith and 
perfect love for him, and will strive to establish his religion and revive his 
surma.” 43 In content, the text is a modernist biography of the Prophet that elimi¬ 
nates most of the supernatural and miraculous elements of the traditional story to 
emphasize the ethical and social progressiveness of the Prophet’s mission. For 
instance, in place of the familiar narrative of the Light of Muhammad there is a 
discussion of the reasons for God’s placement of the Prophet’s ancestry among the 
Arabs. Rida argues that the Arabs were distinguished for their independence of 
thought and their personal liberty, at a time when other peoples blindly followed 
the teachings of priests and kings. Arab society was also more egalitarian and less 
stratified than others of the day. 44 The version of the work originally presented at 
the Egyptian state mawlid apparently focused, like traditional mawlids, on the 
Prophet’s ancestry, birth, and youth; in the published version, Rida extended 
the story to include the Prophet’s migration to Medina and the revelation of 
the Qur’an. This was a significant shift away from popular mawlid conventions, 
and Rida noted that those presenting the work to uneducated audiences might 
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wish to omit the section on God’s selection of the Arabs, due to its difficulty of 
comprehension; in the interests of brevity, readers might also omit the story of 
the Prophet’s migration. 45 

Rida’s initial effort to appropriate some dimensions of the traditional mawlid 
genre was probably proven futile by his work’s limited success in displacing popular 
texts. Fifteen years later, he wrote in the pages of al-Manar that his essay had 
“spread slowly” in the Islamic world, and that “its influence in reforming previous 
customs was weak.” Rida’s reformational efforts were refocused by an initiative 
started in India, which called for the observance of the Prophet’s birthday as an 
occasion for international Islamic outreach. 46 This development fostered a shift 
away from the traditional focus on the auspicious cosmic event of the Prophet’s 
birth, and towards general efforts at Islamic education. In 1931, for instance, a call 
was issued from Lahore for the submission of essays in honor of the mawlid on the 
rights of women in Islam; Rida produced a composition on this theme. 47 

Rida’s original mawlid work displayed strong continuities with the tradition of 
scholarly mawlid writing that had flourished since the eighth-century ah, 
although he was apparently unaware of the existence of this older tradition of 
mawlid reform. Neither his determination to eliminate ill-authenticated reports 
nor his desire to shift the narrative focus to the events of Muhammad’s prophetic 
mission and the content of his message was new. In many ways, his adaptation of 
the mawlid genre (aside from his Islamic modernism) echoes the work of the 
“Damascus school” of mawlid composition (see Chapter 1). His later contribu¬ 
tions, however, represent a complete departure from the premodern mawlid 
tradition. The subject of the Prophet’s actual birth loses its appeal, and the 
performative genre of the premodem mawlid disappears in favor of the journal 
article and the conference speech. The modern, secular quality of these genres 
absolved them of the taint of ritualization - and thus, of religious innovation - 
that attached to traditional mawlids. 

Rashid Rida was neither the first nor the last modern author to produce an 
alternative mawlid text. As early as 1904, al-Manar warned its readers against the 
mawlid texts in circulation, “of which we have seen none free of lies and 
forgeries.” As a substitute, the journal urged its readers to obtain (by mail order 
or from its own bookstore) a new narrative composed by the Syrian reformist 
scholar Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi (d. 1332 ah/1914 ce), entitled Shadhara min 
al-slra al-muhammadlya 4H Almost two decades after Rida produced his own 
composition, however, the Egyptian religious establishment was still in search of 
an ideal mawlid text for official use. A national competition judged by a 
committee from the Committee of Senior Scholars {Hay’at Kibar al-‘Ulama’) 
resulted in the selection of a work by ‘Abd Allah ‘Afifi (d. 1363 ah/1944 ce). The 
Ministry of Endowments designated it for use in official religious celebrations, 
and the rector of al-Azhar directed that it be broadcast on the radio and used in 
place of “the old mawlids ” {al-mawalid al-qadima) - which evidently had yet to 
be superseded by the efforts of al-Qasimi and Rida. 49 

Even more than Rida’s mawlid, ‘Afifl’s work draws on the formal conventions 
of traditional mawlid texts. It begins with a rhymed dlbaja, and is interspersed at 
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regular intervals with the invocation of prayers upon the Prophet and interludes 
of devotional verse. The rhymed couplet used as a ta ‘tlra adheres to the traditional 
form, but in content evokes more activist Islamic values: “O God, keep eternally 
alive his noble memory,” the first line implores, “and give victory to his upright 
religion.” The work ends with an “Islamic anthem” ( nashid islami) to be sung by 
Islamic organizations (al-jama ‘at al-islamlya ) after listening to the mawlid 
narrative. The verb used in the introduction to these verses ( tahtifu ) suggests that 
they are less a song than a cheer, evoking the atmosphere of an Islamic rally rather 
than a devotional gathering. The persistence of more traditional performative 
conventions is suggested, however, by the inclusion at the end of the printed text 
of an abridged version of the mawlid. The author notes that its composition was 
requested by the shaykh of the Qur’an reciters ( al-muqri’ln ), who asked that 
selections of the work be rendered in rhymed prose so that they could be chanted 
to the traditional tune ( bi-naghmiha al-qadim). 50 

Reformist mawlids were composed by a number of other authors; Syrian 
scholars were particularly productive in this regard. Such works continued to 
adapt the traditional forms of the mawlid genre while transforming its content. In 
their determined focus on the Prophet’s mission, its impact on society, and the 
imperative for individual believers to emulate his example, such texts radically 
de-emphasized the significance of his birth. The Syrian Muhammad Salih ibn 
Ahmad al-Halabi begins his “Contemporary mawlid ” ( al-Mawlid al-'asri), 
composed in 1352 ah/1933 ce, by observing that despite constant progress and 
revision in science and other areas of life, mawlid narratives have scarcely 
changed. He offers his new mawlid to those who love scientific progress and 
Islamic reform ( islah ). 51 The body of the text begins by stating that “the prime 
objective of this splendid celebration is to remind ( tadhlar ) those who celebrate 
of a summary of the history of [the Prophet’s] life, so that they can emulate him 
and follow his surma.” 52 There follows a didactic recitation of the events of the 
Prophet’s life, emphasizing his exemplary moral qualities and his reformation of 
society. Rather than the invocation of blessings on the Prophet, the work’s refrain 
(presumably recited responsively by the participants) is the affirmation that 
“Muhammad is a light that vanquished all darkness and illuminated all regions of 
the inhabited world.” The piece culminates with the birth of the Prophet, while 
determinedly minimizing its inherent importance. Its final lines read, “[The 
Prophet’s] gestation was normal, and the length of his gestation was normal; his 
birth was also normal. When God permitted that he appear in this human world, 
his mother went into labor and gave birth to him; he was a mercy to the worlds.” 53 

Similar objectives are pursued by another Syrian mawlid author, Khayr al-Dln 
al-Wanill. (His work, although undated, bears an endorsement by the Hanbali 
mufti of Damascus Muhammad al-Shatti, who died in 1379 ah/1959 ce.) 
al-Wanill states that because most mawlid texts do not fulfill the needs of the 
time, he has composed a new version of the Prophet’s biography (slra) “from 
which the reader will draw lessons and guidance.” He notes that he has followed 
the “old style” ( al-nahj al-qadim ) of mawlid composition, using rhymed prose to 
facilitate the work’s recitation and memorization. 54 The work is organized in short 
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sections dealing with the Prophet’s ethical qualities and achievements. Similar to 
al-Halabl’s work, it culminates in a section on the Prophet’s birth but succeeds in 
reducing the event to irrelevance; after several lines hailing the Prophet’s achieve¬ 
ments in civilizing and enlightening the world, it abruptly concludes, “Nine lunar 
months of Amina’s pregnancy were completed, and she gave birth to Muhammad, 
the seal of the pure Prophets.” 55 

While modem mawlids such as al-Halabl’s and al-Wanill’s rather cleverly 
attempt to adapt the forms of the traditional genre and take advantage of its endur¬ 
ing popularity, the authors’ religious objectives make their works’ connection 
with traditional mawlid piety tenuous and problematic. Because they consider the 
Prophet Muhammad a teacher and reformer rather than a figure in a cosmic 
drama of salvation, the events of his life before his commissioning as a prophet - 
including his birth - are of little interest to them. Because they are concerned with 
the ethical content of the Prophet’s message rather than with the acquisition of 
merit by loving, blessing, and greeting him, the traditional conventions of the 
mawlid genre lose their significance. Once the mawlid has been re-defined as a 
purely educational endeavor, there is no reason why it should retain a specific 
ceremonial form or a link with the date of the Prophet’s birthday; as al-Wanill 
notes in his introduction, the Prophet’s life story should not merely be recited on 
specific occasions, but should be studied from trustworthy sources at all times. 56 
Of course, instructing ordinary believers in the basic facts of the Prophet’s 
biography had been an objective of mawlid composition as early as al-‘Azafi. 
In an era of widespread formal religious education and popular literacy, however, 
the recitation of mawlids was no longer a necessary or efficient means of 
dissemination. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, as they had in previous centuries, reformist 
appropriations of the mawlid genre failed to displace the time-honored 
devotional narratives. A mawlid published in a modern (although undated) 
Egyptian collection of “contemporary tales and songs” (qisas wa-anashld 
‘asriya) suggests the continuing vigor of the popular mawlid tradition in the late- 
twentieth century. Its content, rendered in charmingly naive rhymed prose, 
reproduces the basic narrative established by such early works as al-Bakri’s 
Anwar. It includes the central cosmogonic role of the Light of Muhammad, the 
creation of Adam and his use of blessings on the Prophet to pay Eve’s mahr, the 
transmission of Adam’s pact to deposit the Light only in the purest of women, 
the attendance of Asiya and Maryam at Amina’s labor, and other identifying 
features of the traditional popular mawlid narrative. 57 Although less fancifully 
embellished, the basic content varies little from that which shocked Rida’s 
questioner from Dimyat in 1905. Indeed, most of the material presented in this 
mawlid was the object of scholarly objections many centuries ago. Although 
persistently critiqued by scholars, the central motifs of the popular mawlid 
tradition have displayed a high degree of stability from the medieval period to 
the present. In their consistency and durability, they constitute a well-established 
alternative canon that has proven its ability to withstand the intermittent hostility 
of scholarly authorities. 
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New rationales for the celebration of the mawlid 

The rise of opposition to the celebration of the mawlid also stimulated spirited 
defenses framed in terms of more traditional models of piety. Unlike al-Qasiml 
and Rida, whose perpetuation of the mawlid genre masked a fundamental shift in 
religious sensibilities, some twentieth-century authors went to new lengths in 
elaborating rationales for the religious significance of the celebration, in the 
process generating polemics far more voluminous and detailed than those of their 
premodern predecessors. One of the earliest and most elaborate twentieth-century 
defenses of the mawlid celebration (and more specifically, of the practice of 
qiyam ) was produced by an Indian scholar, ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Haydarabadi, at 
around the same time that Rashid Rida was framing his critiques of such customs. 
Although written in South Asia, it was framed in Arabic and proved influential in 
the Middle East. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s defense of the practice of standing {qiyam) at the 
mention of the Prophet’s birth has already been discussed in Chapter 3. A sufi of 
the Naqshbandi order and the head of a Qur’anic school founded by his father, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat is reported to have held lavish yearly mawlid ceremonies where 
two hundred sheep and goats were slaughtered to feed both local and regional 
guests. 58 His work Nihayat al-irshad bi-laylat ihtifal al-mllad was published in 
India in 1337 ah/1918-19 ce; 150 pages long in a lithographed edition, it was one 
of the longest apologias for the celebration of the mawlid ever composed, vastly 
exceeding the magnitude of premodern defenses of the practice. 

Building on the traditional (if controversial) distinction between “good” and 
“bad” innovations, ‘Ayn al-Qudat points to religious developments of undisputed 
legitimacy including the collection and vowelling of the Qur’an, the compilation 
of hadlth texts, and the development of schools of law. “Thus, in every age things 
were added that filled in the deficiencies of [God’s] chosen religion.” One of the 
religious needs that emerged after the era of the Prophet was a deficiency in devo¬ 
tion to his person. Through the passage of time, the generation of the Prophet 
became so remote that the believers’ awe (‘ azama ) and love ( mahabba ) for 
the Prophet began to decrease. Since both of these were important elements of the 
religion and basic supports of people’s faith, this development undermined the 
foundations of Islam. Thus, God took pity on His servants and led them to 
develop the celebration of the mawlid in order to reinforce their feelings of awe 
and love for the Prophet. 59 

In ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s view, “good” innovations are not merely tolerated human 
extensions of God’s legislation. Rather, they represent the natural unfolding of the 
inherent content of the law. A bad innovation {bid‘a sayyi ’a), he argues, is a prac¬ 
tice that is added to the religion and is not generated from it through any of the 
forms of proof recognized by the science of jurisprudence. A good innovation 
{bid‘a hasana), in contrast, is newly introduced in the religion {muhdath fl’l-dln) 
but is generated from it; matters of constructive legal reasoning ( al-ijtihadiyat ) 
fall into this category. Good innovations are in reality latent {kamina) in the reli¬ 
gion and are simply made manifest ( izhar ), rather than being invented {ikhtira ‘). 
The religion is already complete before the manifestation of good innovations, as 
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is indicated by verse 5:6 of the Qur’an (“Today I have completed for you your 
religion”), although they are as yet simply potentialities waiting to be brought 
forth. 60 The celebration of the mawlid, like other good innovations, is thus 
grounded in the divine mandate; it was merely hidden ( makhfl ) in the legal proofs 
and was not apparent until it was extracted. 61 

Consistently with his position that valid religious practices can be newly 
derived from authoritative texts that implicitly mandate them, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
discovers new textual proofs for the legitimacy of the mawlid. Premodern mawlid 
proponents had not grounded the practice in the Qur’an, sufficing themselves 
with hadith texts such as the story of the Medinian Jews who fasted on ‘Ashura’. 
In an age when the mawlid was under much more aggressive attack and the 
Qur’an was increasingly regarded as a fully self-sufficient and comprehensive 
statement of Islamic faith, modem apologists discerned new Qur’anic founda¬ 
tions for the celebration. 62 According to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the textual basis for 
the observance of the Prophet’s birthday is the Qur’anic verse 93:11, “As for the 
benefactions of your Lord, speak of them!” ( wa-amma bi-ni'mat rabbika 
fa-haddith). 63 The Prophet is the greatest benefaction, exceeding all other bene¬ 
factions bestowed on the universe. If the Prophet is the greatest benefaction, then 
speaking about his arrival in the world is incumbent upon us a fortiori. 64 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s defense of the mawlid displays all of the basic components of 
the premodern model of devotional action. By grounding his justification of the 
practice in the commandment to speak about God’s blessings, he displays a 
basically performative approach to mawlid recitation. Such recitation is a speech 
act that functions as a response to God’s act of bestowing the Prophet. In ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s opinion, the one indispensable element of the mawlid is the narration 
of the Prophet’s birth; it is the point of the gathering, and if the leader of the 
mawlid omits it he has betrayed his trust. 65 As a performance of thanks, it is 
paralleled by other, non-verbal acts, particularly the distribution of sweets and 
food. “Since it is a means of thanking God,” he writes, “this distribution of food 
is obligatory as a matter of juristic preference in the sacred law” (yajibu wujuban 
istihsanlyan shar ‘lyan), based on the Qur’anic verses 31:14 (“thank Me and your 
parents; to Me is the return”) and 14:7 (“If you give thanks, I will increase [your 
blessings]”). 66 

‘Ayn al-Qudat also justifies the mawlid celebration and its component practices 
in terms of emotional expression. The basic objective of the celebration, he 
argues, is to perform licit verbal and physical acts of veneration ( ta‘zim ) of 
the Prophet to the greatest extent possible. Of the distribution of food following 
the recitation of the mawlid, he argues that it is legally recommended because it 
is an expression of joy; a parallel in the sacred law is the scattering ( nathr ) of 
dates at the end of a wedding. This is a sunna, and its rationale ( ‘ilia) is the 
expression of joy. If the purely profane joy of a wedding is the rationale for the 
scattering of dates, then a fortiori the purely religious rejoicing associated with 
the mawlid is an ‘ilia for the distribution of food. 67 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s work clearly circulated in the Arab world. His arguments were 
reproduced by the Meccan mufti Muhammad ‘All al-Malikl in his anti-Wahhabi 
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polemic al-Sarim al-mubld, 6 * as well as by an Azhari scholar by the name of ‘Abd 
Rabbih ibn Sulayman al-Qalyubi, whose six-volume refutation of Wahhabi 
doctrines was published in Egypt in 1958-65. Similar to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, 
al-Qalyubi believes that divine guidance for the celebration of the mawlid was 
latent in a Qur’anic verse; otherwise, he argues, it would have been impossible for 
learned Muslims to reach consensus (ijmii ‘) on its legitimacy. He identifies the 
text in question as verse 93:6, in which God says to the Prophet, “Did He not find 
you an orphan, and give you shelter?” He strives to demonstrate that all of the 
elements of traditional mawlid narrative are examples of God’s “sheltering” 
(iwa j of the Prophet. 

After describing the miracles and wonders accompanying the Prophet’s birth, 
al-Qalyubi argues that they constitute a universal rejoicing and celebration held 
by God Himself. The magnitude of the miracles that occurred indicates the extent 
to which God honored the Prophet’s birthday; is it not, then, appropriate for 
Muslims to emulate their Creator by celebrating this event? From the events of 
the Prophet’s birth, it is possible to elicit a “general universal principle” (qd ‘ida 
kulliya ‘amma ): celebration and rejoicing are the correct response to any of God’s 
inexhaustible benefactions. An example of this is the ‘aqlqa sacrifice which the 
Prophet prescribed at the birth of a baby. This principle is also alluded to in the 
Qur’anic injunction to “remember God’s benefaction upon you” (repeated in a 
number of different verses). Anyone who celebrates and rejoices is thanking God 
for the blessing he celebrates; God has stated, “If you thank, I will give you more” 
(verse 14:7), and a hadlth declares, “By means of thanking, benefactions 
increase.” 69 

The marginalization of the mawlid in 
the late-twentieth century 

In the final decades of the twentieth century, the ascendancy of an oil-rich Saudi 
regime and the Saudi religious establishment’s newly aggressive condemnation of 
the mawlid celebration shifted the terms of the debate. No longer merely a 
determined minority, opponents of the mawlid were able to marginalize its 
proponents at home and place them in a defensive posture throughout the Islamic 
world and particularly the Arab Middle East. Perhaps the most prominent 
defender of the mawlid celebration in this period was Muhammad ibn ‘Alawl 
al-Malikl, a Saudi Arabian scholar and sufi whose work is known far beyond his 
homeland. al-Malik! addressed the subject of the mawlid in a number of different 
works. A systematic defense of its celebration appears in his work al-Dhakha ’ir 
al-muhammadiya 70 and has been published separately in pamphlet form 71 ; 
privately produced xerox copies of the pamphlet are in wide circulation in 
receptive circles. He has also produced annotated editions of several mawlid 
works by respected authors of previous centuries, in a clear effort to establish the 
scholarly credentials of the genre. 72 al-Maliki published these, along with a selection 
of other mawlid texts and devotional verse, in a collection entitled Baqa ‘atira min 
siyagh al-mawalid wa ’l-mada ’ih al-nabawiya al-kanma. 73 A descendant of the 
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Prophet ( sayyid ), al-Malik! came from a family of distinguished scholars and 
educators in Mecca. 74 Born in 1947, he received a PhD from al-Azhar with a 
dissertation on hadlth. In 1970 he was appointed as a professor at Umm al-Qura 
University, Mecca; in 1971, after his father’s death, he was invited to succeed him 
as the instructor of a study circle at the Sacred Mosque of Mecca. 75 

Despite al-Malikl’s distinguished lineage and his scholarly credentials, 
however, his religious views - including advocacy of the mawlid celebration - 
eventually earned him the censure of the Saudi authorities. At the beginning of 
the 1980’s, in the wake of the Iranian Revolution and the takeover of the Meccan 
sanctuary by extremists, the Saudi establishment took a hard line on religious 
dissent. In 1400 ah/1980 ce, the council ( majlis ) of the Committee of Senior 
Scholars {Hay’at Kibar al-‘Ulama’) examined a series of accusations against 
al-Maliki. In addition to alleging that al-Malik! was involved in subversive and 
heretical international sufi networks, the complaint denounced the contents of his 
book al-Dhakha ’ir al-muhammadlya. 16 The council agreed that al-Maliki’s book 
was full of “superstitions and propaganda for polytheism and paganism” and 
resolved to work to reform him and move him to repent. After al-Malik! declined 
to make a public recantation, the council decided to turn the matter over to the 
authorities. They prepared a report listing the “polytheistic” and “innovative” 
elements in al-Maliki’s book al-Dhakha’ir. Among the items to which they 
objected was the claim that the night of the Prophet’s mawlid was superior to the 
Night of Destiny. 77 al-Malik! was banned from teaching at both the Sacred 
Mosque and the university, and began to offer religious instruction in his home. 78 
Rather than withdrawing from his more controversial positions, he published a 
critique of Wahhabi doctrine entitled Mqfahlm yajib an tusahhah (“Concepts that 
must be corrected”). 

The campaign against al-Malik! gave rise to a lengthy exchange of polemics, 
including a series of book-length works by his supporters and detractors. The 
celebration of the mawlid was a major theme in the debate. In 1983 a member of 
the Committee of Senior Scholars, ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulayman ibn Man!‘, produced 
a book-length refutation of al-Maliki’s al-Dhakha’ir al-muhammadlya entitled 
Hiwar ma ‘a al-Maliki fl radd munkaratihi wa-dalalatihi (“Dialog with al-Malik! 
in refutation of his deviant and misguided opinions”). 79 At least three books were 
in turn published in refutation of Ibn ManT’s Hiwar. 80 All of these works 
prominently feature discussions of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the mawlid 
celebration. Yet another book primarily concerned with the refutation of Ibn 
ManT’s positions was produced by Abu’l-Hasanayn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Makkl under the simple title, al-Ihtifal bi’l-mawlid al-nabawl 
(“The celebration of the Prophet’s birthday”). 81 

In addition to the dispute over the views of al-Maliki, which prominently 
featured arguments over the legitimacy of the mawlid celebration in addition to 
other aspects of his teachings, the early 1980s saw a flurry of legal opinions and 
polemical writings separately addressing the issue of the mawlid celebration. The 
debate occurred on both the scholarly and the popular level. This was not the first 
time, of course, that the Saudi religious establishment declared the practice 
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illegitimate. 82 However, a far greater response seems to have been elicited by an 
anti -mawlidfatwa issued in 1401 ah/1981 CE by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Baz (d. 1420 ah/ 
1999 Ce). The year after the promulgation of Ibn Baz’s anti -mawlid fatwa, in 
Rab!‘ al-Awwal 1402 ah/1982 ce, the controversy flared with new intensity. 
Yusuf al-Rifa‘1 published a refutation of Ibn Baz’s fatwa in the Kuwaytl news¬ 
paper al-Siyasa in the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal; an anonymous adaptation of the 
defense of the mawlid from al-MalikJ’s Dhakha’ir appeared in the Kuwaytl jour¬ 
nal al-Mujtama ‘ the following month. 83 A Saudi scholar, Hammud ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Tuwayjin (d. 1413 ah/1992 ce), published a blistering book-length refutation 
of both of them. 84 Also in Rabi‘ al-Awwal of 1402, the Jidda daily newspaper 
al-Madina published what seems to have been a lively epistolary debate about the 
mawlid celebration; one aspiring contributor, who submitted his anti -mawlid 
essay after the editors formally closed the debate, was so eager to air his views 
that he published them in book form. 85 The exchange was initiated by the publi¬ 
cation in the newspaper of an article calling for the celebration of the mawlid} 6 
The Saudi debate of 1982 was so intense that a pro-mawM article in the news¬ 
paper al-Nadwa suggested that an international conference be convened in which 
supporters and opponents could discuss the issue objectively. 87 

On the scholarly level, the mawlid debate generally pitted Saudi scholars 
against both independent and official religious authorities of the other countries 
of the region. The volume of Saudi fatwas and polemics against the mawlid 
was such that in 1998 the Saudi Bureau of Scholarly Research and Legal 
Opinions ( Idarat al-Buhuth al- ‘Ilmlya wa ’l-Ifta ’) published a collection of such 
works running to two volumes and 975 pages, entitled “Essays on the legal status 
of the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday” ( Rasa’il fi hukm al-ihtifal bi’l- 
mawlid al-nabawl ). 88 It is not without reason that the editors of a defense of the 
mawlid celebration lament that their Wahhabi opponents have made the question 
of the mawlid “the shibboleth between Islam and heresy.” 89 The sheer number of 
anti -mawlid polemics and the high pitch of their denunciations suggest that the 
mawlid celebration had become a key symbolic point of contention between 
salafls and traditionalists. 

Pro -mawlid fatwas and polemics were produced by scholars in other parts of 
the Arabian Peninsula from the beginning of the 1980s. In Jumada al-Thaniya 
1401 (April-May 1981), a fatwa in support of mawlid celebrations was published 
by the head of the Islamic court system (ra ’is al-qada ’ al-shar ‘X) in the United 
Arab Emirates. 90 A heated response to the Saudi attack on mawlid celebration was 
issued by the Administration of Legal Opinions and Research of the Bureau of 
Endowments and Islamic Affairs of Dubai ( Da’irat al-Awqaf wa’l-Shu’un 
al-Islamlya, Idarat al-Ifta’wa’l-Buhuth). 91 Although frequently identified only as 
the “Dubai fatwa” or by the name of the government agency under whose aus¬ 
pices it was issued, it also sometimes appears under the name of ‘Isa ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Himyan, the president of the bureau. The same author produced a book- 
length work in defense of the mawlid celebration, elaborating many of the points 
familiar from the work of al-Maliki and adding additional arguments. 92 Another 
book-length defense of mawlid ceremonies was produced by Muhammad ibn 
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Ahmad ibn Hasan al-Khazrajl, the Minister of Endowments and Islamic Affairs 
of the United Arab Emirates. 93 In Yemen, a book in defense of the mawlid 
celebration under the title “Celebrating the memory of [God’s] blessings is oblig¬ 
atory” ( al-Ihtifal bi-dhikr al-ni‘am wajib ) was composed by Hamid al-Mihdar 
(b. 1323 ah/1905-6 ce), an Azhar-educated notable from Hadramawt; although 
undated, it cites sources as late as 1981. 94 

Opposition to the mawlid was not, of course, limited to Saudi Arabia. The year 
(1983) following the mawlid debate in the newspaper al-Madlna, saw the publi¬ 
cation of anti -mawlid works in both Morocco and Indonesia. 95 Within the Gulf 
region, a booklet arguing that the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday was an 
illegitimate innovation was published in the 1980s by the president of the courts 
and Islamic affairs of Qatar, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah ibn Zayd Al Mahmud. 96 In 
addition, .?a/«//-minded individuals and organizations throughout the Sunni 
Muslim world opposed the celebration of mawlids with increasing vigor and 
success. The response of mawlid supporters was also international. A particularly 
elaborate apologia for the celebration of the mawlid was published in response to 
Ibn Baz’s fatwa in 1982 by a South African mufti, M.A. Awwary. Drawing on 
Arabic and Urdu sources, it presents no fewer than seventy-one proofs for the 
legitimacy of the mawlid and of the associated practices of qiyam and of address¬ 
ing the Prophet in the second person. Boldly asserting that the commemoration 
of the mawlid was established by the Companions of the Prophet, Awwary 
concludes that anyone who rejects its observance “is lost, astray, leads astray, and 
there is fear of disbelief.” 97 

By the 1990s, the debate over the legitimacy of the mawlid within Saudi Arabia 
seems to have died down; official opposition to the celebration seems to have 
marginalized its proponents so thoroughly that the issue was no longer relevant 
(at least in the public arena). In the introduction to his mawlid pamphlet, which 
probably reflects the heightened polemical atmosphere of the early 1980s, 
al-Malikl describes the legal status of the mawlid is “this side issue whose 
discussion has become a practically annual affair that is read every season and 
published every year, to the point that people have grown bored of hearing this 
kind of talk.” 98 In contrast, in a survey of the Saudi dailies al-Riyad and al- ‘Ukaz 
for the month of Rabl‘ al-Awwal, 1413 (August/September, 1992), Aviva Schussman 
found that the newspapers “did not publish a single word about the mawlid 
celebrations. ... Although the newspapers published fatwas on different religious 
subjects, none dealt with the mawlid, not even to condemn it.” 99 

The intense debate of the early 1980s over the legitimacy of mawlid celebrations 
radiated outwards from Saudi Arabia, a country with a high religious prestige that 
possessed the resources to project its religious agendas internationally. The 
strongest voices raised against the mawlid emanated from the Saudis (although 
their sentiments were shared by salafl- minded Muslims internationally), and the 
most vigorous defense was staged by their immediate neighbors. Outside of the 
Arabian Peninsula, an alternative center of Sunni legitimacy was represented by 
Egyptian religious establishment centering on al-Azhar. Throughout the contro¬ 
versy of the 1980s the celebration of the mawlid continued to be endorsed by the 
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Egyptian religious establishment, although less vigorously and confrontationally 
than was the case in the UAE. The scholars of al-Azhar do not seem to have pro¬ 
duced elaborate polemical defenses of the mawlid celebration, but they continued 
to celebrate the occasion and support its observance. Articles and poems in honor 
of the Prophet’s birthday continued to appear in Majallat al-Azhar on an annual 
basis, although their content tended to revolve more around the general glorifica¬ 
tion of the Prophet’s mission than around the traditional devotional themes of the 
mawlid tradition. 100 

On the rare occasions when the issue of the celebration’s legal status was 
addressed in the journal’s fatwa column, the scholars calmly affirmed its permis¬ 
sibility. In Rabi‘ al-Tham 1304 AH/January 1982, a month after the debate over 
mawlids raged in the pages of al-Madina, al-Azhar’s Fatwa Committee responded 
to a query from an Islamic organization from Mozambique. The questioners 
asked about the “opinion of religion” (ra ’y al-diri) regarding recitation and sama ‘ 
in commemoration of the Prophet’s birthday, whether in a mosque or elsewhere; 
the inclusion of praise ( madh ), religious songs ( inshad ), and the mention of the 
Prophet’s miracles in the context of the celebration; the adornment of the place 
where the gathering was held; the serving of food; and the “manifestation of joy.” 
The committee affirmed that all of these things were licit, provided that the hadith 
texts involved were well authenticated, the decorations were free of wasteful 
ostentation ( israf ), and all contributions for the costs of food and drink were 
made willingly. 101 

The Azhar’s acceptance of mawlids did not change over the following decade, 
although its concern to emphasize adherence to the surma may have grown in a 
climate increasingly hostile to perceived hid a In 1993, Majallat al-Azhar pub¬ 
lished a fatwa in support of the celebration of the mawlid in response to a query 
received from an individual in Saudi Arabia. In harmony with the other mawlid- 
related materials featured in the journal, it offered a moderate affirmation of the 
legitimacy of the holiday combined with a set of studiously reformist proposals 
for its observance. The best way to celebrate the Prophet’s birthday, the fatwa 
states, is to follow his surma ; in order to achieve this, people ought to avoid acts 
of disobedience, compete with one another in charitable deeds, strive for Islamic 
unity, and study the lessons of the Prophet’s life. Eating sweets on the day of the 
mawlid is an acceptable form of rejoicing, but it is not a religious obligation. 102 
Despite its determinedly mild content, the fact that this fatwa is expressly directed 
to a Saudi questioner suggests the Azhar committee’s concern to portray their 
university as a center of Islamic authority exercising influence even in the 
heartland of their Saudi rivals. 

The eclipse of the devotionalist model 

The sustained and aggressive attack mounted against the mawlid celebration in 
the 1980s and 1990s led to a retrenchment in the positions of mawlid defenders. 
Modern mawlid proponents writing before the ascendancy of Saudi-style 
salafism, roused to defense of the practice by new trends of opposition but 
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still secure in its overwhelming prevalence, had expressed an unprecedented 
confidence in its religious legitimacy. al-Hijrasi argues that, while mawlid 
celebrations are in any case legitimate as “good innovations,” based on relevant 
precedents they may in fact be bona fide elements of the Prophet’s sunna. He 
triumphantly concludes his reasoning by declaring that “my opinion is that it is 
obligatory to engage in the activities of this celebration at all times when the 
advent of the Master of Humankind is remembered.” 103 al-Qalyubl resoundingly 
affirms that celebration of the Prophet’s mawlid is part of the religion (min al-dln) 
and is commanded by the Qur’an ( wa-ja’a biha kalam rabb al-‘dlamln). m The 
position that the celebration of the mawlid is actually mandated by the sharl ‘a is 
one from which most late-twentieth-century authors have retreated, assuming a 
defensive posture in the face of accusations of bid‘a. al-Maliki’s essay in defense 
of the mawlid begins with a prefatory statement clarifying the position of the 
author and his followers. “Our opinion,” it states, “is that it is permissible to 
celebrate the noble mawlid.” A second prefatory point clarifies that the author’s 
followers do not claim that it is a sunna to celebrate the Prophet’s birth on any 
specific day, which they concede would be a bid‘a. 105 The defensive nature of this 
posture is clear from the content of the body of the text, which strongly suggests 
that the celebration of the mawlid is at least commendable according to the 
sharl‘a , 106 

In addition to conceding that the celebration of the mawlid is merely neutral 
(rather than recommended or required by Islamic law), contemporary defenders 
have also advanced the position that it is not a religious activity at all. This 
somewhat surprising contention is a response to the salaft assertion that as an 
innovation (bid‘a), the mawlid is inherently illegitimate. Premodem defenders of 
the mawlid relied on the argument that not all bida ‘ were condemned by the 
sharl‘a, a position that was accepted by many (although by no means all) 
prominent scholars. This argument is reproduced by many modern authors as 
well; al-Malik!, for instance, discusses the concept of the “good innovation” in 
points 14-19 of his pamphlet in defense of the mawlid} 01 Modem salafls’ success 
in establishing the rejection of all bida ‘ as a basic premise of the debate, however, 
has motivated a refraining of the defenders’ arguments. Having interpreted the 
prohibition on innovations as absolute and categorical, salafls open the door to 
technical and social change by making an unprecedentedly sharp distinction 
between the sacred and secular realms. Thus, in his discussion of the mawlid 
celebration Ibn Man! 1 premises his argument on a binary distinction between 
matters of this world and of the next (umur al-dunya and umur al-akhira). If the 
mawlid were a this-worldly matter (one of umiir al-dunya ) and its benefits 
were greater than its harms, it would be valid. As a matter pertaining to the life to 
come and a form of worship ( ‘ibada), however, its validity can only be based on 
divine stipulation ( tawqlf). m 

In his book Mafahlm yajib an tusahhah, published at the height of the 
campaign against him, al-Malik! states that “gathering in honor of the Prophet’s 
noble mawlid is nothing but a custom, and has nothing to do with worship rituals 
(amr ‘adl wa-laysa min al- ‘ibada min shay ’).” The only problematic thing, he 
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argues, would be if people were to conflate custom ( ‘ada) with worship ( ‘ibada), 
and become convinced that the mawlid celebration was a ritual mandated by the 
sharl‘a. m In his mawlid pamphlet he similarly argues that the qiyam is a purely 
customary matter ( mas ’ala ‘adiya), not a religious one; it is not part of the reli¬ 
gion, the sharl’a, or the surma. 110 

A similar point is made by another supporter of the mawlid celebration, the 
Syrian Shafi‘I scholar Muhammad Sa‘id Ramadan al-Butl (b. 1350 ah/1931 ce ). 111 
Basing himself on the definitions of the MalikI jurist al-Shatibi (d. 780 ah/1388 ce), 
al-Buti argues that the concept of “innovation” applies only to the realm of acts 
of worship ( ‘ibadat). “Thus,” he writes, “in order for an activity to partake of the 
meaning and the legal status of bid’a, the person who engages in it must do so in 
the belief that it enters into the structure of the religion and that it is an integral 
part of it, when in reality this is not the case.” 112 This condition is not met, al-Buti 
argues, in the case of mawlid celebrations “because no one who is responsible for 
them believes that they are part of the essence (jawhar) of the religion or that they 
form part of its foundation and core,” or that those who fail to participate in them 
commit a sin of omission. 113 The concept of bid’a does not encompass all areas 
of life; secular activities are subject to renewal and change in pursuit of the 
greater good, as defined in the basic objectives of the sharl’a. 

A similar but somewhat more complex argument is made by Hamid al-Mihdar. 
He argues that the celebration of the Prophet’s mawlid is actually required by the 
sharl ‘a, because it is a form of “thanking the benefactor.” However, he argues that 
the way in which the celebration is held is a purely sociocultural matter. “There 
is no doubt,” he states, “that the celebration of the memory of [God’s] 
benefactions is a social matter in terms of its form and mode” ( al-hay’a 
wa’l-kayf). Such celebrations develop according to the demands of the social 
environment. Of course, al-Mihdar notes, this rule applies only to cases in which 
no specific form of celebration is specified by the authoritative texts; if specific 
forms are mandated by the sharl’a, they must be followed in all social and 
historical circumstances. 114 al-Mihdar invokes the example of many civic and 
national rituals practiced in Islamic nations to honor various kinds of individuals, 
without becoming the object of accusations of religious innovation and 
misguidance. His examples include inviting a dignitary to cut a ribbon 
symbolizing the beginning of an enterprise beneficial to the nation, and erecting 
victory arches or performing twenty-one gun salutes in honor of a visit by a head 
of state. 115 

Whether supporters or detractors of the mawlid, contemporary authors have 
come to invoke a newly defined distinction between religious/ritual and 
secular/social realms. The idea that the category of innovation {bid’a) applies 
distinctively or exclusively to religious practices is an old one, although it was 
never unproblematic. al-Shatibi registers a range of opinion on the applicability 
of the concept of bid’a to mundane affairs ( al-umur al-‘adiya), and himself 
emphasizes the ambiguity of the line between pragmatic secular customs and acts 
of worship ( ‘ibadat). He demonstrates the porousness of the distinction with the 
examples of costly decorations in mosques (which, themselves worldly, can come 
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to be considered pious expenditures) and the display of royal pomp and images of 
rulers (which can similarly come to be regarded as a means of exalting Islam and 
displaying its insignia). 116 In a fatwa defining the concept of bid‘a, Rashid Rida 
acknowledges no such ambiguity. He draws a sharp distinction between religious 
(dim) and secular ( dunyawl ) matters; while innovations are strictly forbidden in 
the religious sphere, the sphere of worldly affairs is open to new developments 
within the guidelines of the short'a. U1 In another fatwa responding to an Arabian 
query regarding the celebration of the day of the Saudi monarch’s ascension to the 
throne, Rida makes a similarly sharp distinction between the religious and secular 
realms. Citing the mawlids of holy persons as an example of illegitimate religious 
innovations, he argues that the coronation celebrations held in monarchies and the 
independence days observed in republics are “political secular festivals” that are 
subject to no inherent religious objections. 118 

Despite his reservations about the shar‘l status of mawlid celebrations, how¬ 
ever, we have seen that Rashid Rida attempted to avoid the odium of innovation 
by moving from a mode of mawlid observance based on traditional devotional 
models to one based on modern, secular forms. Mawlid defenders of the late- 
twentieth century were aware of the extent to which such ostensibly secular and 
non-ritualized forms as the conference and the lecture were being used by their 
salafi opponents as alternative media of religious expression, thus avoiding the 
accusation of bid‘a. In 1998 the Naqshbandl shaykh Hisham Muhammad 
al-Kabbanl, leader of a branch of the order active in the United States of America, 
wrote a commentary on the “Dubai fatwa ” centering on this theme. Invoking the 
supposedly secular celebrations accepted by his opponents, he promotes the idea 
of the Prophet’s birthday as “the Independence Day of the Islamic nation.” If the 
citizens of all Muslim nations commemorate the dates of their liberation from 
colonialism, he argues, a fortiori they ought to celebrate their emancipation from 
idolatry through the advent of the Prophet Muhammad. 

Furthermore, he notes, all Islamic organizations in the United States of America 
hold annual conferences, frequently on a fixed day of the year. Such gatherings are 
considered religiously meritorious, but they are not considered bida‘. Perhaps 
somewhat facetiously, al-Kabbanl proposes that the mawlid be observed as the 
“1472nd Annual Global Conference for Commemorating the Birth of the Prophet.” 
Finally, he notes that Islamic organizations frequently hold fundraising dinners, 
although “if one looks in the seerah, the Prophet never held a fundraising dinner.” 
He argues that “No one has ever condemned fundraising dinners as a reprehensible 
innovation, although it is a newly developed form of worship and an encouragement 
for worship (donation, sadaqa ), without precedent in the life of the Prophet, his 
Companions, or the pious predecessors.” There is no valid distinction between 
fundraisers and traditional mawlid ceremonies. 119 al-Kabbanl himself considers the 
mawlid celebration to be sunna, and a part of the religion. Similar to al-Mihdar, he 
questions the distinction between secular and religious ritual. In his invocation of 
supposedly non-ritual Islamic practices that have been embraced by his opponents, 
however, he displays a keen grasp of the manipulation of the categories of the 
secular and the sacred in modem Islamic discourse and practice. 
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At the opposite extreme of the debate, some opponents of the mawlid place all 
commemorative activities in the realm of the sacred and thus within the exclusive 
preserve of divine fiat. Although such thinkers recognize a secular realm encom¬ 
passing technical and scientific innovations, they thus seek to eliminate any traces 
of civic ritual. According to al-Tuwayjin, for instance, the prohibition on inno¬ 
vated festivals extends to coronations and inaugurations, revolutionary holidays, 
and independence days celebrated in Islamic countries in the post-colonial period. 
All of these, according to al-Tuwayjiri, are illegitimate. 120 

Another distinctive development among contemporary defenders of the 
mawlid is the search for a Qur’anic basis for the celebration. Premodern justifi¬ 
cations of the mawlid, as we have seen, were based on analogies with practices 
documented in the hadith. In the twentieth century, the Qur’an was increasingly 
perceived as a comprehensive and self-sufficient charter of Islamic practice. 121 
The increasingly embattled status of mawlid defenders probably also contributed 
to a search for proof texts in the highest possible source of authority. The new 
prominence of the Qur’an in debates over the mawlid is apparent in ‘Isa 
al-Himyan’s work Bulugh al-ma ’mul, in which his proofs for the legitimacy of the 
celebration are divided into sections on the Qur’an, the sunna, and the consensus 
of the scholars. He lists nine different Qur’anic proofs (some based on more than 
one verse), some paralleling the arguments made by Dahlan in the nineteenth- 
century, but others novel. For instance, he appeals to verse 11:120, “All that We 
relate to you of the stories of the messengers - with it We make firm your heart.” 
The recitation of the mawlid, he reasons, involves relating the story of the Prophet 
Muhammad; the Qur’anic verse affirms that this will steady the hearts of the 
believers. Thus, the Qur’an encourages the recitation of the mawlid} 22 al-Himyari 
also appeals to verse 19:33, in which Jesus declares, “Peace is upon me the day I 
was born, the day I die, and the day I am raised up alive.” This verse and many 
others in the Qur’an, al-Himyari argues, celebrate the birth of Jesus; a fortiori, the 
birthday of Muhammad is worthy of celebration. 123 

Despite the deployment of new textual material, the substance of mawlid 
defenders’ arguments has remained the same, emphasizing the principle of reci¬ 
procity, the obligation to thank, and the significance of proper emotion. Their 
opponents respond both by denying the possibility of discovering new meanings 
in the Qur’an (while simultaneously advancing their own Qur’anic readings) and 
by rejecting the underlying model of reciprocity and meritorious emotion. 
Presenting an explicit Qur’anic proof for the specific obligation to thank God for 
the person of the Prophet (and thus for his birth), the Dubai scholar al-Himyari 
cites verse 3:164, which describes God’s sending of the Prophet as a benefaction 
upon the Muslims. Very much like the word ni ‘ma, the verb manna (used in this 
aya) refers to a favor imposing an obligation upon its recipient. The only way of 
discharging this obligation, al-Himyan argues, is to celebrate and rejoice in the 
Prophet, “because the favor cannot be reciprocated with any gift; thus, giving 
thanks for it, celebrating it and praising it are considered a good deed which 
returns to the one who performs them.” 124 The transactional nature of the mawlid 
celebration applies not only to the relationship between the celebrants and God, 
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but (perhaps even more so) to their relationship with the Prophet. al-Malikl 
argues that the description of the Prophet and his moral qualities in the context of 
the mawlid is an occasion for the participants to strive to discharge some portion 
of their obligation to the Prophet ( li-mukafa 'atihi bi-ada ’ ba ‘d ma yajibu lahu 
‘alayna). During the Prophet’s lifetime, he points out, poets traveled to present the 
Prophet with poems in his praise; the Prophet rewarded them with favors and 
gifts. Praising the Prophet in the context of the mawlid can similarly be a means 
of attracting his love and satisfaction. 125 

Ibn Manl‘ responds indignantly to al-Maliki’s claim that celebration of the 
mawlid represents partial recompense of the debt owed to the Prophet. In several 
different Qur’anic verses, he observes, God commands the Prophet to declare that 
he asks for no reward for delivering God’s message (12:104; 25:57; 34:47). No 
prophet ever sought reward or thanks from the recipients of his message; the only 
reward would come directly from God. Thus, while it is certainly incumbent upon 
believers to love and honor the Prophet, “we do not consider any of this to be a 
favor to him {la namannu ‘alayhi bi-shay ’ min dhalika ) on the basis that we are 
recompensing him; rewarding him is incumbent on God. God will repay him in 
the best, most complete and perfect way for delivering the message, rendering up 
the trust, and counseling the community; He is the One in charge of that and the 
One capable of it.” 126 

Mawlid supporters perpetuate a premodern model of devotional practice 
emphasizing reciprocity and exchange among human beings, God, and the 
Prophet. In this model, humans’ inability to offer any true benefit to the other 
parties does not invalidate their gifts, but results in a harvest of blessings from 
infinitely magnanimous beings whose rewards will not fail. In contrast, Ibn Mam‘ 
advances a model in which no reciprocity is possible; humans can and should 
offer nothing to the Prophet, whose mission will be rewarded exclusively by God. 
While this exchange between al-Maliki and Ibn Man! 1 neatly crystallizes the 
contrast between the two conceptions of religious action, the issue of reciprocity 
is rarely explicitly addressed in contemporary polemics about the mawlid. It is so 
remote from the conceptions of the salafl authors who have succeeded in defin¬ 
ing the debate that it generally fades from view altogether. 

Closely related to the issue of reciprocity is that of emotion. Contemporary 
supporters of the mawlid, like their premodern predecessors, emphasize that 
reciprocation can consist primarily in the manifestation of appropriate emotions 
of gratitude and rejoicing. al-Malikl’s first proof for the permissibility of the prac¬ 
tice is “that celebrating the Prophet’s noble mawlid is an expression of joy and 
delight {al-farah wa ’l-surur) in the Chosen One, and [even] a non-believer has 
benefited from this.” Very traditionally, he then cites the example of Abu Lahab 
and cites the famous verses of Ibn Nasir al-Dln. Unlike most mawlid supporters 
of earlier eras, who were subject to much less polemical pressure, al-Maliki 
enhances the force of this argument by citing al-Bukharl. 127 al-Maliki also offers 
a more novel argument for the legitimacy (or, indeed the obligatory status) of 
expressions of rejoicing. In his third proof of the permissibility of the mawlid, he 
cites verse 10:58 of the Qur’an: “Say: In God’s favor and His mercy, in that let 
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them rejoice.” God commands us here to rejoice in God’s mercy, al-Maliki 
reasons, and the Prophet is the greatest of God’s mercies. The identity of the 
Prophet as God’s ultimate mercy is textually established by verse 21:107, in 
which God proclaims to His Messenger, “We have sent you only as a mercy to the 
worlds.” 128 This argument is reiterated by al-Himyari. 129 al-Maliki also argues that 
rejoicing and feasting in honor of the Prophet’s birth constitute honoring him 
(ta ‘zlm), which is required by the sharl ‘a. 130 

Both al-Maliki and al-Himyari also justify the celebration of the mawlid by 
arguing that it cultivates sentiments of love for the Prophet. In a very traditional 
mode, al-Maliki argues that the recitation of the Prophet’s good qualities and 
miracles in the context of the mawlid celebration naturally leads to an increase in 
love for him. By nature human beings love beauty, whether of person, character, 
knowledge, behavior, or belief; and there is no one more beautiful or perfect than 
the Prophet. Enhancing one’s love and belief for the Prophet are required by the 
sharl ‘a, and anything that evokes an increase in love and belief is thus required 
as well. 131 al-Himyari argues that love and loyalty for the Prophet are the “root 
and basis of religion; thus, all of religious rituals ( al- ‘ ibadat ) lead [people] to him 
and condition their hearts to love him.... The celebration of the mawlid is nothing 
but conditioning oneself to invoke blessings upon him frequently, in the hopes 
that love for him and his family will be impressed on people’s hearts, so that that 
love will form the basis for the pillar of faith.” 132 In some cases, mawlid 
supporters update their analysis of the role of emotion by invoking the prestige of 
modem science. The Moroccan scholars Murad and ‘Amrawi, in their defense of 
al-Maliki, write that “The study of psychology and modern pedagogy indicates 
that religious belief ( al-‘aqlda ) is established in the minds of children and 
common people through various means; the celebration of the mawlid is of this 
category.” 133 

Opponents of the mawlid celebration have little patience for arguments based 
on the religious value of proper emotion. With respect to the argument about 
rejoicing, they question the textual premises invoked by mawlid supporters. They 
reject the anecdote about Abu Lahab for the same reasons invoked by premodern 
scholars. 134 As for verse 10:58, it was interpreted by classical exegetes to refer to 
the Revelation and not to the Prophet. 135 More importantly, however, mawlid 
opponents do not perceive emotional responses as valid grounds for religious 
judgments. al-Tuwayjiri responds to the argument that celebrating the mawlid is 
“an expression of joy and delight in the Chosen One” by retorting that “the proofs 
for something’s permissibility or prohibition are not drawn from people’s joys and 
delight, or from their sorrows and griefs; they are drawn only from the Qur’an, 
the sunna, and the consensus [of the religious scholars].” 136 

In the view of salafl authors, the celebratory activities (such as holding festive 
meals and reciting devotional verse) regarded by mawlid supporters as the 
behavioral expressions of joy are merely deviations from the Prophet’s sunna. 
They are judged not in terms of their expressive dimension as performances of 
certain appropriate religious statements, but in terms of their conformity or 
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non-conformity to the norms of the prophetic sunna. Ibn Mam‘ writes, 

Even if we grant that rejoicing [in the Prophet] is required of the community, 
the meaning of rejoicing is not that we should invent things in his religion and 
about him that do not come from him, which entails accusing him of falling 
short in delivering his message, rendering up what was entrusted to him 
and counseling the community. ... Rather, rejoicing in the Prophet means 
adhering to his sunna and holding on to it with our teeth, keeping away from 
inventions and innovations, and worshiping God only in the ways established 
by [the Prophet],... This is rejoicing in the Messenger of God; this is love of 
the Messenger of God; this is honoring the Messenger of God. 137 

It is notable that in this passage that the author makes no distinction between 
love ( mahabba ) and honor (ta ‘ ztm ); the two are interchangeable, and each of them 
manifests itself exclusively in emulation and obedience. 

In the case of love, as that of joy, the modern opponents of mawlid celebrations 
offer no alternative analysis of the evocation of religiously required emotions. 
Instead, opponents decisively turn away from the premodem emphasis on issues of 
emotion. As in the case of joy, their analysis of love of the Prophet is dominated by 
the concept of conformity to his example, almost to the exclusion of love for his 
person. In view of the universal acceptance of authoritative texts demanding love of 
both God and the Prophet, some mawlid opponents implicitly take the radical step 
of denying that “love” is an affective state at all. Specifically, modem Saudi denun¬ 
ciations of the mawlid celebration consistently identify love ( mahabba ) with obedi¬ 
ence or following ( ittiba '). Thus, Ibn Baz notes that supporters of mawlid 
celebrations “have claimed that [celebration of the mawlid ] is something that real¬ 
izes the objective of loving and supporting the Messenger of God, and disregard 
what is obligatory, which is that the love of the Messenger occurs only by means of 
following him and obeying him (anna mahabbat al-rasul innama takunu bi ’ttiba ‘ihi 
wa-ta‘atihi)” m Similarly, Muhammad ibn Sa‘d ibn Shuqayr states that “genuine 
love for the Messenger of God occurs only through obedience to him and adherence 
to the divine law which he brought... because the roots (usul) of love are follow¬ 
ing (ittiba j.” 139 al-Tuwayjin writes that the Companions of the Prophet loved and 
honored him by following his sunna and disseminating his call; “Those are the ones 
who truly loved the Prophet, and following their path is what expresses love and 
honor for the Prophet.” 140 Ibn Manf states that “Love of [the Prophet] means fol¬ 
lowing his sunna, emulating him, and drawing lessons and admonitions from his 
life and the life of his Companions after him.” 141 “Love for [the Prophet],” writes 
Salih ibn Fawzan, “entails ( taqtadl ) being obedient to him and following him.” 142 In 
these passages, as in other similar ones, it is difficult to tell whether love consists of 
obedience or is achieved through obedience. What is clear, however, is that the 
individual believer need concern himself only with obedience; any affective 
relationship with the Prophet that might arise from such obedience remains 
undiscussed and undefined. 
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The equation of love for the Prophet with obedience is not an invention of 
modem Saudi scholars; verse 3:31 of the Qur’an (“Say: ‘If you love God, follow 
me.’ ”) suggested this interpretation to some prominent early scholars. However, 
the overwhelming premodem consensus was in favor of the interpretation of love 
as an emotional state. Even Ibn Taymiya, who emphasized the primacy of 
adherence to the Prophet’s example, acknowledged the meritorious nature of 
expressions of love for the Prophet (see earlier, p. 117). Whereas Ibn Taymiya was 
willing to accept the expression of love as valid grounds for the celebration of the 
mawlid by Muslims lacking the knowledge or zeal for more orthodox forms of 
piety, contemporary salafl s have rejected all standards but that of adherence to the 
prophetic sunna. Modem mawlid opponents also imply an unprecedented sense of 
distance from the Prophet, one that precludes all forms of adherence but the fol¬ 
lowing of his transmitted example. Ibn Mam‘ writes with an unwonted poignancy, 

There is no doubt that we love [the Prophet] personally (ft shakhsihi). How we 
wish that we had been privileged to associate with him, to join with his 
Companions and to vie with them in following his traces, listening to his state¬ 
ments and sessions ( majalis ) and interacting with him! But nay, nay - we have 
been separated from him, and all that remains to us as a positive result of our 
claim to love him and a proof of our sincerity in it is to adhere to his sunna . 143 

The question of the emotional, spiritual, and physical availability of the 
Prophet is most vividly at stake in the debate over the permissibility of the qiyam. 
Although mawlid supporters reject the most literalistic forms of folk belief, their 
arguments are predicated on the idea that he is in some sense present, and that his 
spiritual or imaginative presence ought rightly to evoke an emotional and behav¬ 
ioral response. al-MalikJ’s discussion of this issue suggests the extent to which 
belief in the literal presence of the Prophet at mawlid celebrations has prevailed 
in the folk imagination. Some ignorant participants, he writes, engage in the 
qiyam in the false belief that the Prophet physically enters the room at that 
moment. What is worse, some even believe that the incense and perfume are for 
him, and that the water placed at the center of the gathering is for him to drink. 
None of these things, al-Maliki insists, would ever occur to any rational Muslim. 
These beliefs are an impertinence to the Prophet, who is far too exalted to come 
forth from his grave in order to attend such-and-such a mawlid gathering at such- 
and-such a time. Rather, al-Maliki affirms that the Prophet is alive in the liminal 
realm ( barzakh ) in a mode appropriate to his station, and that his spirit is free to 
roam throughout God’s creation. 144 Although al-Maliki is not completely explicit, 
he seems to be arguing that the Prophet may indeed be spiritually present at some 
mawlid gatherings, although it would be below his dignity to appear on command 
at every such ceremony. 

The first edition of al-Maliki’s mawlid pamphlet contains a strong, if somewhat 
ambiguous, affirmation of the Prophet’s spiritual presence. The extent of the 
opposition to this idea is suggested by the fact that the statement is discretely 
deleted from a later edition of the pamphlet, published under the auspices of 
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a Bahraynl shaykh. In the original version, responding to the objection that one 
may not stand in honor of the Prophet at a mawlid because the Prophet is not pre¬ 
sent, al-Malikl declares: 

The answer to that is that the reciter of the noble mawlid evokes [the Prophet’s] 
presence (qari’ al-mawlid mustahdir lahu) by describing his noble person. He 
came into the physical world ( al- ‘alam al-jismani) from the luminous world 
(i al- ‘alam al-nurant) before that time, at the time of his noble birth, and he is 
present when the reciter says “and he was bom” with a shadow presence (hudur 
zillt) that is closer than his original presence (hudurihi al-asli). 145 

This rather opaque statement is a direct but unacknowledged borrowing from 
‘Ayn al-Qudat, an author who seems never to be explicitly cited by al-Malikl but 
whose influence on him is palpable. 

Regardless of the literal attendance of the Prophet’s spirit, however, he argues 
that the Prophet is a vivid emotional presence in the minds of mawlid participants. 
Like the mawlid celebration itself, the qiyam is for al-Malikl a matter of 
emotional response and interpersonal relations. al-Malikl once again prefaces his 
remarks by stating that the qiyam is not obligatory, nor is it a sunna; one must not 
believe that it is either of these things. “Rather, it is a motion by which people 
express their joy and delight. When it is mentioned that [the Prophet] was born 
and went out into the world in that moment the listener imagines (yatasawwaru ) 
that the entire universe is dancing in joy and delight at that great benefaction 
(ni'ma); he stands up to manifest and express (muzhiran ... mu'abbiran ) that joy 
and delight.” 146 To spring to one’s feet expresses not merely one’s joy in the advent 
of the Prophet, but one’s honor and respect (ihtiraman wa-taqdlran) for the image 
of the Prophet that occurs in one’s mind. To envision the Prophet in this way, 
al-Malik! argues, is not merely praiseworthy but necessary; the Prophet’s image 
must constantly be present in the mind of a sincere Muslim in order that he might 
properly love and follow him. 147 While this is a purely customary matter and not 
a religious obligation, failure to stand may be interpreted as an expression of bad 
manners, poor taste, or emotional rigidity. 148 

The idea that the Prophet may be literally present at mawlids (whether bodily or 
spiritually is not clear) is indignantly rejected by Ibn Baz. Some people, he writes, 

fancy (yazunnu ) that the Prophet attends the mawlid ; for this reason they 
stand up greeting and welcoming him. This is one of the greatest forms of 
falsehood and the ugliest kinds of ignorance. The Prophet will not emerge 
from his grave before the Day of Resurrection; he is not in communication 
with anyone, and does not attend their gatherings. Rather, he is abiding in his 
grave until the Day of Judgment, and his spirit is in the highest heaven (a ‘la 
‘illyin ) with his Lord in the Abode of Grace (dar al-karama). 149 


Similarly, al-Tuwayjin characterizes claims about the spiritual presence of the 
Prophet as an example of the “wild utterances of the mystics” (shatahat al-suftya), 
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and cites Qur’an 39:42 to demonstrate that only the spirits of the living can 
wander freely. Only God knows what becomes of the spirits of the dead, and to 
claim knowledge of such things without any legitimate evidence is baseless. 150 
Ibn Marif, for his part, rejects even the idea of the Prophet’s imaginative 
presence. He finds al-Maliki’s remarks self-contradictory, and clearly suspects 
him of harboring more extreme and literalistic beliefs than he is willing to admit. 
However, if he is in fact advocating that people stand up in honor of an imaginary 
presence that they are conjuring up in their minds, this is delusional and unbalanced 
behavior that other people should find disturbing. Indeed like talking to oneself 
because one imagines one hears voices, it is the beginning of mental illness. 151 

The debate over the qiyam reflects a fundamental difference in the two parties’ 
views of the Prophet. For supporters, the Prophet is directly accessible to 
participants in the mawlid. Whether in body, in spirit, or in imagination, he is 
intimately present to those who love him; it is thus appropriate to engage in 
physical manifestations of joy and honor, such as rising to one’s feet. For 
opponents, the Prophet is remote from the individual Muslim of the present day. 
While he is loved and honored as a messenger and will be rejoined on the Day of 
Judgment, no immediate encounter is possible. In the long interlude of human 
history between revelation and judgment, only God’s word and the Prophet’s 
example remain to sustain our connection with the divine. 

The contemporary debate over the legal status of the mawlid celebration has 
also seen significant shifts in interpretations of the significance of time. As we 
have seen, premodern proponents of the mawlid celebration understood it in the 
context of a non-homogeneous understanding of time, in which copious blessings 
and rewards accrued to acts of piety performed on auspicious dates in the Islamic 
calendar. The Prophet’s birthday was only one in a series of special times that 
offered privileged opportunities for the generation of religious merit. While this 
understanding did not go unchallenged, it was embraced by many scholars and 
formed part of a pervasive popular Islamic worldview. In the twentieth century, 
this worldview was challenged with increasing success by salafi thinkers who 
advanced a homogeneous understanding of time. As in other areas of the mawlid 
debate, the initial reaction of mawlid supporters was to present uniquely elaborate 
justifications of positions that had been more summarily accepted for centuries. 
This initial confidence was followed by a dramatic retreat in the heated polemi¬ 
cal atmosphere of the eighties and nineties. 

Perhaps the most elaborate theoretical justification of the idea of auspicious 
times in the history of the mawlid debate is offered by Ayn al-Qudat in his 
Nihayat al-irshad. He frames his discussion as a response to a hypothetical objec¬ 
tion that specifying the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal for the celebration of the 
mawlid is a bad innovation: 

Since time is a fluid thing without a stable essence ( dhat ), it is not possible 
to bring back the time [of the Prophet’s birth] at all; thus, there is no factor 
rendering any one of the parts of time more appropriate than any other for the 
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celebration of the mawlid, and specifying one of [time’s] parts, which are 
in truth all the same, for the celebration of the mawlid is an arbitrary 
specification (tarjlh bi-la murajjih). 152 

Unsurprisingly, ‘Ayn al-Qudat vigorously rejects the idea that time is homoge¬ 
neous and that the time of the Prophet’s birth has irrevocably receded into the 
distant past. His lengthy and elaborate arguments on this subject draw both on sufi 
concepts and on the vocabulary of traditional Islamic philosophy, to which he was 
presumably exposed in his studies at Farangi Mahall. He argues that even though 
the elementary particles of which time is composed ( al-ajza’ al-awwallya 
al-tahllliya) are indistinguishable from the point of view of their essence ( lam 
tatamayaz min haythu al-dhat), they differ from each other with respect to the 
perfections that are poured forth upon them from the divine Source. Taking the 
example of the days of the week, he argues each day exists both as a series of indis¬ 
tinguishable individuals and as “a species recurring each week.” Each day is a 
species (naw ') compounded ( murakkab ) from a particle of time and “the specific 
lights and blessings which are poured form upon it from God to perfect it.” The 
particle of time (Juz ’zamam) is the material cause ( ‘ilia maddiya ) of the day, while 
the formal cause ( ‘ilia surlya) is the “lights and blessings” bestowed by God. It is 
these “lights and blessings” which constitute the distinctions ( imtiyaz ) among 
different times; because of them each day has “effects and benefits” ( athar 
wa-fawa’id ) which are different from those of all other days. He offers both 
rational ( ‘aqli) argumentation and textual ( naqll ) proof in support of these ideas. 153 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s textual proof is based on the Qur’anic verses and hadlth 
texts which speak of the virtues of specific nights, days, months, and 
centuries/generations. These texts imply an underlying principle ( muqaddama ), 
which is that the time in which something luminous and blessed occurred is itself 
blessed and luminous. Since the day of the week, the month, and the precise date 
of an auspicious event all carry different degrees of blessing, there is a 
corresponding difference in the virtue of acts of worship ( ta‘at ) performed in 
these different times. A ta ‘a performed on the twelfth of Rabl‘ al-Awwal is 
superior to the one performed on a Monday in that month; a ta ‘a performed on a 
Monday in Rabi‘ al-Awwal is superior to the one performed on another day of 
that month, etc. The pinnacle of this hierarchy would, of course, be if the twelfth 
of Rafrf‘ al-Awwal fell on a Monday. The underlying principle is that the power 
(quwwa) of the “prophetic lights and blessings” varies with the degree of 
propinquity to the Prophet. This is established by the hadlth in which the Prophet 
states that “the best generation is my generation, then those that follow them, then 
those that follow them.” This clearly indicates that closeness to the Prophet is the 
source of powerful “lights and blessings” which weaken as one becomes 
increasingly remote from him. The basic principle is that propinquity to the 
Prophet - whether in space, time, or calendrical date - is the source of powerful 
prophetic blessings and lights that radiate as far as God wills. Thus, the dust and 
fruits of Medina are a cure. The virtue of the mawlid can be demonstrated by 
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a qiyas with the Prophet’s grave, the common rationale ( al - ‘ilia al-jami ‘a) being 
propinquity to the Prophet. 154 

The specifics of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s elaborate, pseudo-philosophical analysis of 
time are somewhat eccentric, and his distinctive educational background supplies 
him with a technical vocabulary (however quixotically applied) that is alien to his 
Arab contemporaries. However, his analysis represents a somewhat baroque 
polemical restatement of ideas that had been prevalent for centuries. Based on 
texts from the Qur’an and hadlth, he believes in a non-homogeneous time in 
which special occasions (whether days of the week or dates in the calendar) recur 
cyclically, bearing with them bounteous divine blessings and enhanced opportu¬ 
nities for the generation of merit. His rather odd analysis of the “material” and 
“formal” causes of days of the week and year is merely a personal interpretation, 
adapting philosophical terminology, of a very basic Islamic conception of time: 
moments in time are simultaneously unique (the birth the Prophet and the revela¬ 
tion of the Qur’an occurred once, and in the past) and recurrent (special days and 
dates returning cyclically with their harvest of blessing). 

Supporters and detractors of the mawlid celebration at the end of the twentieth 
century continued to dispute the nature of time. As in many other areas, however, 
the grounds of the debate have successfully been re-defined by mawlid opponents. 
Most importantly, some defenders of the mawlid have been compelled to respond 
to the accusation of takhsis (“specification” of a time for a religious observance 
without mandate from God) by denying that the celebration of the mawlid is linked 
to a specific day of the year at all. In his pamphlet in support of the mawlid, 
al-Maliki’s second introductory point addresses the issue of sacred time. “We do 
not hold,” he writes, “that it is sunna to celebrate the aforementioned mawlid on a 
specific night. Whoever believes that has committed an innovation in the religion 
(qad ibtada‘a fi’l-dlri), because remembrance of [the Prophet] and attachment to 
him must occur at all times.” 155 In the expanded second edition, he discusses this 
issue at greater length. The Prophet’s birthday is not a festival {‘id), he argues, 
because “an ‘id recurs only once per year; as for the celebration of [the Prophet’s] 
birth and the concern with remembering him and his life story, they should be 
continuous and not limited to any [specific] time or place.” Indeed, “We are 
celebrating the birthday of our master Muhammad constantly and unceasingly 
(da ’iman wa-abadan), at all times and on every occasion.” 156 

There is, of course, some truth to the contention that mawlid ceremonies are 
frequently held in all seasons of the year; however, it represents a major 
withdrawal from the historical fact that the mawlid al-nabawi has long been 
considered a calendrical festival. These denials of the specificity of the mawlid 
festival (or, indeed, of its being a festival at all) represent a significant shift from 
the positions taken by mawlid supporters of the past. Indeed, traditionally some 
proponents of the mawlid (including Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam 157 and by Ja‘far 
al-Barzanji 158 ) considered the limitation of mawlid celebrations to the actual 
anniversary of the Prophet’s birth important for their validity. Despite the fact that 
(as we have seen) the homogeneity or non-homogeneity of time was disputed by 
premodern scholars, the special quality of the date of the mawlid was widely 
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accepted; as we have seen, Ibn al-Hajj - despite his opposition to the mawlid 
ceremony - affirms the auspicious qualities of the month of the mawlid in the 
most effusive terms. 159 Modem mawlid supporters, although they do wish to 
affirm some kind of rationale for the celebration of the Prophet’s actual birth date, 
tend to do so on much more limited grounds. Rather than a recurring occasion of 
divine grace and blessing, the birthday is interpreted simply as a convenient and 
conventional opportunity for the commemoration of the Prophet’s life. 

al-Maliki follows up his denial that it is a sunna to celebrate the mawlid on any 
particular date by remarking, “Yes; in the month of his birth there is a stronger 
incentive for people to take an interest and gather, and [for] their intense feeling 
for the interconnection of time (shu ‘urihim al-fayyad bi ’rtibat al-zaman ba ‘dihi 
bi-ba ‘(f); by means of the present they remember the past, and they proceed from 
what is present to what is absent.” 160 His fourth rationale for the celebration of the 
mawlid is 

That the Prophet used to observe the connection ( irtibat ) of time with great 
religious events that had gone and passed away. Thus, when the time when 
such events occurred comes it is an opportunity (fursa ) for us to remember 
them and to venerate the day on which they occurred, for their sake and 
because [time] is a vessel for them ( li’annahu zarflaha). m 

Although some of al-Maliki’s terminology in discussing issues of time 
(particularly his references to the now', “species,” of the day) seem to reflect 
unacknowledged borrowings from ‘Ayn al-Qudat, his claims about the blessings 
of special times are drastically reduced. His primary theme is commemoration, 
which he argues is the basis of one of the most fundamental canonical Islamic 
rituals, the pilgrimage to Mecca. “You see,” he writes, “that most of the acts of 
the hajj are nothing but revivals of momentous memories and laudable events; the 
hastening between al-Safa and al-Marwa, the pelting of the jimar, and the slaugh¬ 
ter at Mina are all bygone events of the past (hawadith madiya sabiqa) whose 
memory the Muslim revives by recreating their image in the present.” 162 

Rather than appearing as a uniquely auspicious occasion promising a rich 
harvest of religious merit, the mawlid is now simply a fitting opportunity for 
remembrance. The function of such occasions is primarily cognitive, to remind 
people of “important historical events” and celebrate “reform.” al-Malikl’s 
formulations also emphasize the pastness of the past; the events commemorated 
by the hajj, for instance, are recapitulated precisely because they are remote. In 
al-Malikl’s own, somewhat redundant, words, they are “bygone events of the past” 
{hawadith madiya sabiqa). 

The idea that canonical Islamic rituals are commemorations of historical 
events, and thus precedents for the celebration of anniversaries such as the 
Prophet’s birthday, is also the basis of the endorsement of the mawlid celebration 
in the Azhar fatwa of 1993. The committee notes that a celebration is a means of 
drawing attention to an important thing and perpetuating its memory, so that 
people learn lessons from it. 
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Islam perpetuated important memories by means of the stories of the noble 
Qur’an, and prescribed for the people [for instance] the laws of the pilgrim¬ 
age (hajj) to God’s house in Mecca in order to perpetuate the memory of its 
foundation.... In the same way He prescribed the laws of fasting ( siyam ) and 
connected them uniquely to Ramadan in order to perpetuate the memory of 
the revelation ( nuzul ) of the Qur’an in it. 163 

The idea that the hajj rituals commemorate the actions of Hajar, IsmaTl, and 
Ibrahim is one that has a long history in Islamic thought, but which is not uncon¬ 
tested by premodern authors. 164 As far as I am aware, however, it is only in the 
twentieth century that the idea that canonical Islamic rituals are acts of com¬ 
memoration is drawn into the debate over the legitimacy of the mawlid. 
Premodem fatwas focus on the themes of thanking and rejoicing (also invoked by 
al-Malik! and the Azhar fatwa ) rather than that of remembrance; indeed, while the 
word dhikra (“commemoration”) features in modern discussions of the mawlid, 
neither it nor any direct equivalent plays a role in the debates of earlier centuries. 
Just as a performative model of mawlid recitation is eclipsed in the modern period 
by an informative model in which listeners leam about the Prophet’s biography, 
the concept of “commemoration” emphasizes the didactic dimension of the cele¬ 
bration. The central point is not to do something that yields reward as a result of 
special divine favor at an auspicious time, but to engage in reflection that reminds 
one of the lessons of an irrevocable past. 

The themes of blessing and merit do not completely disappear from contem¬ 
porary defenses of the mawlid ; it may be that such concepts are more likely to be 
retained in contexts further from the Saudi sphere of influence and those where 
sufi discourses retain more of their authority. Both of these conditions apply, for 
instance, to the refutation of Ibn Man! 1 composed by the Moroccan scholars 
Murad and ‘Amrawi. Referring to a hadlth in the Sahlh of al-Bukhan, they note 
that Abu Bakr expressed the wish to die on a Monday because it was the day of 
the Prophet’s death. This is an example of observing special occasions (mura ‘at 
al-munasabat) and seeking blessings from them ( al-tabarruk biha), they argue; 
celebrating the mawlid is another example of the same thing. 165 

In response to the argument that the mawlid is an example of commemorative 
celebration analogous to the example of the hajj, mawlid opponents simply reject 
the idea that canonical Islamic rituals are based on commemoration. This is a 
time-honored argument in the context of debates about the hajj. In a traditional 
vein, al-Tuwayjiri supports this point by citing a hadlth stating that “the circum- 
ambulation of the House and the [hastening] between Safa and Marwa and the 
stoning of the columns were established only for the remembrance of God” - that 
is, rather than in commemoration of some specific historical event. 166 Ultimately, 
identifying the benefits of the mawlid with edifying remembrance rather than 
with automatic blessing or meritorious action eliminates the strongest rationale 
for the distinctiveness of the date of the mawlid. Mawlid opponents consistently 
note that (as observed by Ibn Manl‘), reminding people of the Prophet should not 
be an annual ( hawll ) activity. 167 As another anti -mawlid author notes, there is no 
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need for a yearly commemoration of the Prophet, because good Muslims do not 
ever forget him. 168 Similarly, in a sermon on the Prophet’s hijra, Salih ibn Fawzan 
urges his listeners to remember the Prophet’s emigration and its lessons at all 
times, so that they can emulate his steadfast commitment to his mission. They 
should read the Prophet’s biography in order to strengthen their faith and increase 
their knowledge (ma ‘lumat). Above all, they should not neglect the events of the 
Prophet’s life and commemorate them only on the occasion of the new year. The 
commemoration of the Prophet’s hijra is a bid‘a, and the study of his biography 
should not be associated with any specific time or celebration. 169 

In a short fatwa opposing the observation of the mawlid, Ibn Baz states that 
“teaching the historical reports having to do with the Prophet’s birth in the context 
of the lessons on his life in the schools” and the mosques “makes the celebration 
of his birth superfluous.” 170 Once the mawlid celebration has been re-defined as 
an act of historical commemoration with purely pedagogical aims, it is subsumed 
into the larger framework of modern Islamic education and loses its character as 
ritual. This shift exemplifies a broader trend of what might be termed the 
“de-ritualization” of Islamic study. Whereas in the medieval period a public 
reading of the Sahih of al-Bukhari might have shared many of the ritualized 
aspects of mawlid recitation, for instance, in the contemporary world the text is 
increasingly likely to be studied in ways reflecting the dissemination of modern 
print technology (which makes owning and consulting copies of the text accessible 
to large numbers of people) and educational techniques. 

The contemporary re-definition of the mawlid celebration as an act of edifying 
commemoration is accompanied by a wider shift in the understanding of the role 
of the Prophet. Devotion to the Prophet’s person is eclipsed by a more systematic 
emphasis on the content of his message, a change that inevitably casts into doubt 
the unique significance of the event of his birth. Even the pro -mawlid Azhar 
fatwa notes that the Prophet’s birth “is one of the greatest historical events in gen¬ 
eral, because it is a preliminary step to [the delivery of] his message.” 171 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khazraji, president of the Heritage and History 
Committee (Lajnat al-Turath wa’l-Ta’iikh) of the United Arab Emirates, states in 
a sermon in honor of the mawlid that “when we celebrate the birth of the 
Messenger, we are really celebrating the birth of his mission, and celebrating the 
sublime principles that he brought.” Throughout his several sermons on the sub¬ 
ject, al-Khazraji thoroughly conflates Muhammad’s birth with the arrival of 
Islam; there is no specific mention of the events of his nativity. 172 In view of this 
conflation, the event of the Prophet’s birth loses its special saliency. Salih ibn 
Fawzan asserts that God’s favor to humankind was not Muhammad’s birth, but his 
commissioning as a prophet. “From his commissioning to his death, every 
moment of his good life was a blessing to humankind,” although its benefits were 
not associated with any specific day of the year. 173 Of course, this formulation 
pointedly excludes from consideration the Prophet’s early life. Similar to other 
opponents of the mawlid festival, al-Tuwayjiri argues that there are many other 
worthy occasions in the Prophet’s life which he did not choose to commemorate. 
The greatest events in his life included the revelation of the first verses of the 
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Qur’an, the Night Journey, the hijra, the Battle of Badr, and the conquest of 
Mecca. If the Prophet had been in the habit of commemorating momentous 
occurrences, surely he would have celebrated these great days. 174 

From the point of view of devotion to the person of the Prophet, of course, all 
of these events are overshadowed by the Prophet’s birth. al-Maliki writes that the 
mawlid is greater than either of the canonical festivals because “it is what brought 
all festivals and joys; among its virtues are all the great days in Islam. Were it not 
for [the Prophet’s birth] there would have been no commissioning as a prophet 
(bu ‘tha), no revelation of the Qur’an, no isra ’ or mi ‘raj, no hijra, no victory at 
Badr, no great conquest [of Mecca] - because all of that is dependent on him and 
on his birth, which is the father of these great blessings.” 175 

However, a sense that the Prophet’s birth is not obviously the event in his life 
most worthy of commemoration emerges even from some modern works in honor 
of the mawlid. We have already seen (see pp. 180-1) that modern mawlid texts 
themselves sometimes de-emphasize the Prophet’s actual birth in favor of a 
greater focus on the events of his adulthood. The overshadowing of the 
Muhammad’s birthday by other events considered more relevant to his prophetic 
mission is also evident in the creation of new commemorative occasions in the 
modem period. Hasan al-Shaykha already remarks in a collection of essays in 
celebration of the mawlid published by the Egyptian journal Minbar al-islam in 
1968 that there are many other events in the Prophet’s biography that are worthy 
of yearly commemoration, including the hijra, the Prophet’s various military 
campaigns ( ghazawat ), the revelation of the Qur’an, and his reception of delega¬ 
tions from Arab tribes that embraced Islam. al-Shaykha observes that the Prophet 
himself commemorated none of these events, but Muslims have come to celebrate 
several of them. The mawlid is the most time-honored celebration (al-Shaykha 
unhesitatingly credits the Fatimids with its origination), while others have 
emerged more recently: the hijra has been commemorated at the beginning of the 
Islamic year only since the beginning of the fourteenth-century ah, and the Battle 
of Badr and the beginning of the revelation of the Qur’an have only recently 
begun to be celebrated. 176 Of the occasions mentioned by Shaykha, the com¬ 
memoration of the hijra on the first of Muharram has become the most prevalent; 
it functions as an Islamic New Year’s observance. Writing several decades later, 
al-Buti similarly lists the commemoration of the beginning of the hijrl year, the 
Conquest of Mecca and the Battle of Badr (along with the mawlid and the mi ‘raj) 
as “good customs” (sunan hasana ) that have been initiated by later generations of 
Muslims. 177 

The legitimacy of commemorative holidays is emphasized in a work issued by 
al-Azhar in the mid-eighties, edited and introduced by the rector Jad al-Haqq ‘All Jad 
al-Haqq (d. 1416 ah/1996 ce). The discussion opens with the quasi-sociological 
premise that all societies are concerned with the beneficial or harmful events that 
befall them, which leads in due course to “the commemoration of events that 
occurred in specific places or times, which the memory recalls in order to renew 
their joy and delight or to draw lessons and morals from them.” 178 Indeed, the authors 
argue, the sharl ‘a comprises examples of the commemoration of unforgettable 
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events. For instance, the authors assert, fasting was legislated in Ramadan “in 
order to perpetuate the memory (takhlidan li-dhikra) of [Muhammad’s] prophetic 
mission and the coming down of the Qur’an.” Similarly, both the location and the 
individual rites of the hajj memorialize great events of the past. The authors also 
cite the examples of the Jews of Medina fasting for ‘ Ashura’ and of the Prophet 
fasting on Mondays. All of this indicates the holy law’s ( al-tashrl j interest in “the 
perpetuation of memories” (takhlld al-dhikrayat). “There are memories in 
Islamic history that must never be forgotten,” the authors remark, and “to 
celebrate them is to draw strength from them {ft ’l-ihtifal biha istimdad li ’l-quwwa 
minha).” 179 

Because the shart‘a manifests a concern for the commemoration of great 
events, and because their remembrance is inherently edifying, the authors have no 
objection to the celebration of other foundational events in the Islamic past. 

Is not the emigration from Mecca to Medina a great historical event by which 
God distinguished between truth and falsehood, so ‘Umar immortalized 
( khallada ) it and made it the beginning of the calendar, and after other sug¬ 
gestions were presented to him, he found the hijra the best and most 
appropriate?.... Are not the victories of Badr, the Ditch, the Conquest of 
Mecca, Yarmuk, Qadisiya, Hittin, and ‘Ayn Jalut, occasions before which we 
should stop, wondering, thinking, studying, and seeking strength that will 
help us in the present and the future? We see no harm in the celebration of 
any religious or worldly/secular ( dunyawi ) occasion, on the condition that the 
mode of celebration not exceed the boundaries of the shar ‘ and that the goal 
be sound. 180 

While occasions such as the commemoration of the hijra may be opportunities 
for thematically appropriate sermons and articles in Islamic journals, however, 
newer commemorative holidays such as those associated with the hijra and the 
Battle of Badr have not been incorporated into mass Islamic piety in any signifi¬ 
cant way. This fact is probably rooted in the scholarly aversion to bida ‘, which 
prevents the religiously sanctioned emergence of new ritual forms (while exempt¬ 
ing more neutral modern conventions including the school assembly or the 
journal article); it may also reflect the lack of popular appeal in commemorations 
that evoke abstract Islamic ideals while lacking a lively salvific link with the 
person of the Prophet. 

Despite the modest level of development of this embryonic new cycle of 
holidays, however, it suggests a shift in modern frameworks of Islamic religios¬ 
ity. The noncanonical holidays of the medieval period that commemorated events 
in the life of the Prophet, the mawlid and the mi ‘raj, celebrated the person of the 
Prophet and his salvific role. In popular (and much scholarly) understanding, for 
instance, the culmination of the events of the mi ‘raj was the Prophet’s reception 
of a divine pledge guaranteeing his intercession for his community. 181 Laylat nisf 
Sha ‘ban was also distinguished primarily by its appeal to the need for personal 
salvation. The invocations prescribed for the occasion entreated God to alter the 
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worshiper’s destiny for the good, eliminating poverty and suffering; 182 the special 
prayers performed on that night were held to yield bounteous religious merit. 183 
In contrast, the new commemorative occasions promoted in the modern period 
have a purely didactic function, reminding Muslims of the content of the Qur’anic 
message and inspiring them with the Prophet’s example. This shift is exemplified 
by the twentieth-century reinterpretation of laylat nisjSha ‘ban. As discussed by 
Vardit Rispler-Chaim, since the 1950s Egyptian scholars have promoted the 
previously rather obscure idea that this date is the anniversary of the change in the 
qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca. 184 An opportunity for the generation of merit and 
the pursuit of personal salvation has thus been transformed by some modern 
scholars into an occasion of historical commemoration and edifying reflection. 

Hava Lazarus-Yafeh perceptively observes that there has been a shift in 
interpretation of the canonical festivals; recent sermons and writings on the Feast 
of the Sacrifice, for instance, display an unprecedented concern with the idea that 
it commemorates the story of Abraham. 185 In the premodern period, opinion 
ranged from the austere assertion that Islamic rites and celebrations were pure 
expressions of obedience to divine fiat, through the affirmation that they 
commemorated great events of the past, to the devotionalist faith that special 
times were inherently auspicious and rich in blessings. In the contemporary 
debates, the third option (the inherent sacredness of special times) has been more 
or less forced from the mainstream among non-sufi Middle Eastern scholars; 
mawlid supporters now argue for the didactic value of commemorative celebra¬ 
tions, while opponents argue that religious celebrations can be no more or less 
than the punctilious fulfillment of direct divine commands. In the spectrum from 
unquestioning obedience through edifying reflection to ritual efficacy, only 
obedience and reflection remain. Furthermore, the range of appropriate objects 
for commemorative reflection has shifted to emphasize events directly associated 
with the revelation and propagation of the divine message. The personal dimen¬ 
sion of the Prophet’s life, exemplified in his birth, childhood, and marriage - the 
primary content of classic popular mawlids - are thus eclipsed. 

Conclusion 

In the second-half of the nineteenth century, a mainstream jurist such as Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abidin could still write with assurance that gathering to hear the story of the 
Prophet’s birth was “one of the greatest acts of piety” (min a ‘zam al-qurubat). He 
described its religious value in terms of pious gifts and the invocation of blessings 
and greetings upon the Prophet, all out of “love for him that leads to his proxim¬ 
ity.” 186 Only a few decades later, the idea that ordinary people considered the 
celebration of the mawlid a “great act of piety” was cause for grave concern 
among Islamic reformers such as Rashid Rida. Islamic scholars of centuries past 
had expressed concern (and often dismay) with the religious activities and 
narratives of “common people” ( al- ‘awamm ); by their conscious invocation of 
standards of ritual correctness and narrative truth, they constituted such activities 
and stories as “popular Islam.” However, even in their appropriation and critique 
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of mawlid piety, most scholars before the twentieth century engaged with the 
same models of pious action that underlay the festive meals and pious invocations 
of ordinary Muslims. The twentieth century saw a dramatic reversal in the 
fortunes of mawlid piety. The shift arose both from changes in political and 
economic relations (especially those that brought to prominence the followers 
of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab) and deeper changes in the religious 
imaginations of Muslims. The earlier models of pious exchange and expressive 
devotion were gradually eclipsed in favor of an increasing emphasis on discursive 
knowledge and systematic conformity to the law. 



Conclusion 


This study has shown that the celebration of mawlids was not primarily pioneered 
or dominated by members of ruling dynasties, but cultivated by a wide range of 
private persons with no political power to legitimate. Furthermore, its emergence 
and flowering cannot be explained genetically, by a succession of temporally 
ordered inaugural acts (although this approach was attractive to medieval Muslim 
authors as well as to modem scholars). The origins of the mawlid can be 
traced, not to the single innovative act of some identifiable authority, but to the 
slow coalescence of a constellation of devotional narratives and practices that 
eventually converged to form a single, highly flexible, and attractive form of 
ritual action. 

The development and content of the mawlid tradition suggests a complex 
relationship between “popular” and “normative”modes of religiosity. On the 
level of narrative, works such as the slra of al-Bakri have been classified as 
expressions of “folk” Islam. However, only steadfast commitment to the convic¬ 
tion that certain “historical” texts define the normative content of Islam could 
lead one to deny that, for large bodies of Muslims (including some scholars) and 
for long periods of time, the narratives associated with al-Bakri may well 
have been in all meaningful senses the normative version of the story of the 
Prophet’s life - that is, the one that was known to most people, accepted as true, 
and taken as a background for the religious ideas and aspirations of a large body 
of the faithful. 

From this point of view, James Kritzeck’s irritable judgment of the selection of 
the Islamic texts in the Toledo Collection is subject to reconsideration. These 
texts’ translation was sponsored by Peter the Venerable in the twelfth-century ce 
with the aim of providing Christians with basic information about the Muslim 
faith; their selection was guided by Spanish informants. While Kritzeck praises 
the inclusion of the Qur’an and of the Fabulae Saracenorum, which provided 
historical material about the life of the Prophet and the early caliphs, he com¬ 
plains that the mawlid narrative of Ka‘b al-Ahbar was one of the “weakest” 
choices. In its inclusion of “so much spurii and trivia,” it “proved an almost total 
washout in terms of providing accurate information.” 1 It is worth considering, on 
the contrary, whether this work’s selection as part of a small corpus of core texts 
for the comprehension of Islam in twelfth-century Spain may in fact tell us 
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something very important about its centrality to contemporary belief. It constitutees 
evidence that, at least in the eyes of the Spanish informants who guided the 
selection, Ka‘b’s mawlid narrative was part of the Islamic canon. 2 

The complex of pious practices associated with the recollection of the 
Prophet’s birth, including the serving of food and the generation and donation of 
merit, should also be understood as an integral part of normative Islamic piety 
for much of the pre-modem period. Writing about contemporary Java, Mark 
Woodward has critiqued Geertz’s argument that “ritual meals are characteristic 
of animism but foreign to Islam,” observing that “the Hadith include numerous 
descriptions of ritual meals and the distribution of blessed food.” 3 Appreciation 
of the central role of feeding and blessing in pre-modern Islam, however, does 
not necessarily rest on direct appeals to the primary textual sources of Qur’an 
and hadith', rather, such practices are inextricably integrated into a set of assump¬ 
tions about human relationships and the means of salvation that prevailed 
unquestioned for many pre-modern Muslims. Introducing his description of the 
mawlid ceremonies that pervaded Meccan social and religious life in the 
nineteenth-century ce, Snouck Hurgronje observes that “The Holy Law recom¬ 
mends the faithful to celebrate all sorts of joyful events by festive meals,” 4 and 
it seems likely that this remark faithfully reflects the views of his Arabian 
informants. Only later would the legitimacy and centrality of ritualized feeding 
be broadly and effectively disputed. 

The twentieth century saw enormous shifts in Islamic understandings of proper 
piety and ritual action, changes that can be clearly perceived through the prism of 
the evolving debate over the legitimacy of mawlids. Already toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, the resurgence of the Saudi state and the rise of modernist 
voices led to a reevaluation of traditional pious practices. Both a Wahhabi- 
inspired desire to purify the faith of idolatrous accretions and an apologetic effort 
to vindicate its rationality and ethical power in the face of western encroachments 
encouraged new critiques of Islamic devotionalism. The figure of Rashid Rida, 
who expressed sympathy for the Wahhabi cause, illustrates the convergence of 
these two trends. As twentieth-century Muslims increasingly focused on the 
Prophet’s ethical teachings and his effectiveness as a reformer, his trans-historical 
role as a pre-existent light and an agent of salvation on the Day of Judgment was 
eclipsed in scholarly discourse. Wahhabis rejected mawlids categorically, but 
until the late-twentieth century failed to influence popular practice on a broad 
scale. Modernist reformers attempted to appropriate and transform the mawlid 
genre, but their exclusive emphasis on the content of the Prophet’s adult religious 
mission rendered their work’s connection to the tradition of mawlid piety tenuous 
and artificial. Meanwhile, masses of ordinary Muslims (and many scholars) con¬ 
tinued to celebrate the Prophet’s birthday in traditional ways and to cherish 
mawlid texts and narratives from centuries past. 

The chronic ineffectiveness of scholarly critiques is illustrated by the fact that 
twentieth-century Muslims continued to transmit and perform mawlid narratives 
that had been denounced by scholars since the medieval period. Rashid Rida’s 
objections to the story of the world’s creation from the Light of Muhammad 
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echoed those of Ibn Taymiya and al-Subkl, and were no more effective. Despite 
at least seven centuries of scholarly denunciation, the narratives familiar from 
al-Bakri’s Anwar continued to circulate in the Middle Eastern Muslim metropoli 
of Cairo and Damascus. It is with only moderate hyperbole that J. Knappert, 
surveying usage from Africa to Indonesia, described Sharaf al-anam in 1988 as 
“the single best-known prayer book in Islam.” 5 

While efforts to suppress or transform mawlid practices and narratives have 
generally been unsuccessful, however, the last decades of the twentieth century 
saw far more radical changes. The unprecedented scale and aggressiveness of 
Saudi-sponsored polemics have succeeded in shifting the terms of the debate in 
significant and revealing ways. In part, of course, the vigor and passion of the 
controversy arise from an underlying conflict over religious authority. The Saudi 
religious establishment’s pursuit of al-Malikl surely reflected not merely a sincere 
distaste for the theological implications of his teachings (although this is 
undoubtedly present), but an effort to marginalize a prominent sufi teacher who 
offered an alternative to official Saudi doctrines in the heart of the Holy Places. 
Similarly, AzharT endorsements of the celebration of the mawlid reflect the insti¬ 
tution’s claim to serve as an arbiter of correct Sunni practice; the contrast with 
official Saudi doctrine is surely not coincidental. The Azhari position’s higher 
degree of continuity with pre-modern Islamic consenses (tempered with a pious 
commitment to the reform of popular practice) reflects one of the sources of the 
institution’s legitimacy in the eyes of ordinary Muslims. 

However, the transformation of the terms of the mawlid debate reflects more 
than the shifting balance of power in a dispute over religious authority in the Sunni 
world. It also reflects a transformation of religious consciousness that is integrally 
related to the impact of modernity. In many ways, the mawlid controversy can 
serve as a microcosm of the religious implications of modem ideas about the 
nature of the individual and of the world. The person implied by pre-modern devo¬ 
tional practice was not a bounded individual with exclusive responsibility for his 
or her own actions and an emotional subjectivity inaccessible to others. Rather, the 
believer’s ethical personhood was constituted by a network of relationships with 
living and dead relatives, neighbors, and holy persons. His or her religious 
emotions were publicly constituted, inculcated through appropriate pedagogical 
conditioning and performed through an accepted repertory of expressive religious 
activities. The inculcation of religious teachings was inseparable from the emotive 
and ritual aspects of practice. The believer existed in the context of a religious 
conception of time that was simultaneously linear and cyclical; while the events of 
sacred history were past, the cycle of holy days made their numinous power 
available to him on a regular basis. This synthesis was not universally accepted by 
Islamic scholars, but it was widely prevalent among the elite and its major linea¬ 
ments seem to have been shared at a popular level. 

The person implied by contemporary polemics against the mawlid, and largely 
accepted by many of its defenders, is very different in nature. He or she is a 
bounded individual who benefits only from his or her own pious actions, the fruits 
of which may not be shared with others. The believer’s ethical life is rationalized. 
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depending on consistent lifelong adherence to core religious precepts rather than 
episodic reaping of special divine blessings. Emotions are understood to be 
private, subjective, and evanescent, not manifest social facts that can be regulated 
or evaluated by religious law. The acquisition of religious knowledge is understood 
on the model of modem print culture, as a non-ritual activity involving the mastery 
of a body of knowledge. The individual exists in the context of a linear time that 
separates him decisively from the events of the sacred past. 

These changes are in many ways reminiscent of the concepts developed by 
students of religion and modernization. The shift from a model in which an 
inherently sinful believer episodically generates large quantities of merit to one 
in which he must systematically exercise ethical discipline suggests Weber’s 
analysis of the “Protestant ethic.” Prevalent pre-modern ideas about the 
generation and transfer of merit were based on non-arithmetic principles accord¬ 
ing to which gift-giving enhanced rather than depleted resources and well-being 
was defined within a wide web of earthly and supernatural relationships. Its 
eclipse may well reflect new economic realities in which the social capital 
generated by gift-giving and sharing no longer dominates the hard reality of 
saving and investment. 

It is to be emphasized that the logic of the economy of merit underlying mawlid 
celebrations is not to be equated with the logic of a modern, secular economic 
system. The mathematics of divine reward (thawab) are magically elastic, and 
their meaning lies in the wondrous and beneficent incommensurability of meager 
human action and bounteous divine reward, rather than in any numerical equiva¬ 
lency. In an article analyzing mawlid performances in modern Turkey, Nancy and 
Richard Tapper argue that the pursuit of merit through the performance of pious 
activities is “compatible with the capitalist ethic of contemporary Turkey.” 6 Only 
further evidence about the Turkish villagers studied by Tapper and Tapper could 
confirm or disprove their contention about this specific cultural milieu. In 
general, however, it is to be emphasized that the logic of merit and demerit/sin is 
remote from a modem “capitalist ethic.” While the basic shar ‘i outlook empha¬ 
sizes the moderacy of the demands of the sharl ‘a and the consequent viability of 
adequately fulfilling God’s commands, the discourse of thawab emphasizes the 
sinful inadequacy of the believer and his or her consequent dependence for 
salvation on bounteous rewards for small acts of piety. The pursuit of thawab 
assumes, not a calculating modern capitalist subjecting his or her actions to 
consistent and rigorous scrutiny, but a person who views his or her religious 
efforts as inevitably inadequate and hopes to reap a bountiful harvest of blessing 
from occasional acts of piety. 

In the mainstream pre-modern model of mawlid practice, the transactional 
nature of the devotional bargain is unproblematic. Snouck Hurgronje, describing 
the perfunctory and cost-conscious spirit in which mawlids for the dead were 
sometimes arranged in nineteenth-century Mecca, remarks disparagingly that “In 
this way business is done in a good commercial fashion with the heavenly 
bookkeeper.” His sensibilities in this regard must have diverged sharply from 
those of his Arabian informants. For them the effort “to increase the credit in 
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Heaven of dead relatives” is unquestionably legitimate; as he observes elsewhere, 
“The heavenly advantages hoped to be won in Mekka are in the prayer-formulae 
always represented in the guide of a profitable trade.” 7 However, his sense of 
disapproval is increasingly shared by later critics of the mawlid. Indeed, 
transactional modes of piety in which pious deeds are performed (or resources 
expended) in anticipation of a quasi-quantifiable “return” of merit are subject to 
increasing criticism in the twentieth century. Anne Betteridge recounts that in the 
1970s, women’s devotional gatherings in Shiraz, Iran, were sharply criticized on 
the grounds that their motivation was “contractual, not devotional”; opponents 
argued that they were “not sponsored out of religious feeling but as payment for 
services rendered.” This critique was grounded partially in the perception that the 
sponsors of such gatherings increasingly sought concrete material benefits from 
God; however, it more generally targeted the “mercantile attitude” reflected in 
vows to perform specific ceremonies on the fulfillment of a wish. 8 Without 
reaching any conclusions about local developments in Shirazi religious practice, 
it is worth observing that the practice of performing devotional ceremonies in 
fulfillment of vows is scarcely new; the association between devotional practices 
and the expression or fulfillment of hopes for such blessings as “children, 
spouses, employment, houses, [or] health” 9 reaches far back into the pre-modern 
period. What is perhaps more novel is that the desire to evoke such blessings 
through pious practice (or the motivation to perform pious actions in gratitude for 
receiving them) is perceived in an increasingly negative light. In a study of the 
Gayo of Sumatra, John Bowen describes the disputation of the meaning of the 
Feast of Sacrifice in the 1980s. While “most villagers... interpret the event as an 
occasion to generate spiritual benefits for themselves and their ancestors” and 
“see it as primarily a transaction,” town-dwelling Modernists “emphasize their 
attitude of selfless sacrifice.” 10 Increasingly in the twentieth century, practices 
that had been widely accepted in previous times are deprecated as mercenary and 
self-interested. Furthermore, the religious merit that had once been shared with 
kin (and the familial well-being that had once been elicited and acknowledged 
through pious practice) are increasingly replaced by ideals of obedience and 
moral edification that apply primarily to the individual. (Bowen notes that the 
ideal of “selfless sacrifice” is also connected to “Indonesian state ideas about 
sacrifice for the common good” 11 ; the virtuous individual envisioned by the 
ascendant modern models of piety may also be identified with the good citizen of 
the modern state.) 

Jonathan Parry has argued that in modern society, “Gift-exchange - in which 
persons and things, interest and disinterest are merged - has been fractured, 
leaving gifts opposed to exchange, persons opposed to things and interest to 
disinterest.” 12 The “ideology of the ‘pure gift’ ” emerges in contrast with that of 
the market; 


these gifts are defined as what market relations are not - altruistic, moral and 
loaded with emotion. As the economy becomes progressively disembedded 
from society, as economic relations become increasingly differentiated from 
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other types of social relationship, the transactions appropriate to each 
become ever more polarized in terms of their symbolism and ideology. 13 

Parry concludes that “an elaborated ideology of the ‘pure’ gift is most likely to 
develop in state societies with an advanced division of labour and a significant 
commercial sector.” He also relates it to the belief system of “the major world 
religions,” which emphasize “the merit of gifts and alms, ideally given in secrecy 
and without expectation of any worldly return.” 14 

The increasing marginalization of transactional forms of devotionalism in the 
twentieth century may reflect this process of disengagement between a market 
sphere of calculated personal gain and a religious sphere of idealized disinter¬ 
est. Practices such as the performance of mawlids in fulfillment of vows (or the 
expectation that pious expenditures will yield this-worldly and otherworldly 
blessings) may increasingly be rejected as “mercenary” because they smack of 
the market, and the market is a sphere remote from the realm of religious 
self-expression (even if subject to the ethical strictures of the shana). 
However, it would be ill-advised to overdraw this connection. The pre-modern 
group that most clearly advanced a well-elaborated ideology of “selfless” 
giving (and thus of religious devotion without hope of worldly, or even 
otherworldly, reward) was the stiffs, whose distinctive attitudes towards the gift 
surely arise from their core spiritual agenda rather than from a distinctive 
experience of the market. The Saudi scholars of Najd scarcely represent the 
cutting edge of capitalistic development in the Islamic world, yet they are 
among the most avid advocates of a model of religious rationalization. It is 
probably best to understand the transformation of prevalent Islamic models of 
the religious individual in the context of a number of converging factors, some 
of them structural and some of them reflecting the contingent realities of 
ongoing ideological conflict and debate. 

The pre-modern devotional synthesis envisioned a world pervaded with the 
sacred. Deceased holy persons, up to and including the Prophet himself, were 
personally present to the faithful. Neither time nor space prevented the Prophet 
from being available and responsive to those who blessed and greeted him. The 
cycle of the Islamic calendar also carried with it periodic opportunities for the 
reaping of blessings and the generation of merit. The sacred could be accessed by 
ordinary people with little education and limited commitment to the systematic 
fulfillment of the requirements of Islamic law. The world envisioned by the 
contemporary opponents of the mawlid, in contrast, is largely devoid of the 
sacred. Neither special times nor special places are available as means of access¬ 
ing the sacred; only consistent obedience to divine commandments offers hope of 
salvation. The Prophet is distant in both time and (except for visitors to his grave) 
in space; he is not a pervasive transhistorical presence, but a historical individual 
who passed away centuries ago and will be directly re-encountered only on the 
Day of Resurrection. In the present, the only connections to the divine are texts 
and the sacred ordinances they contain; these function as guidelines for behavior, 
not as salvific talismans. Time is linear and homogeneous. In comparison with the 
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devotionalist worldview exemplified in traditional mawlid practices, this vision 
represents a radical disenchantment of the world. 

Pre-modem scholars tended to recognize a distinction between the needs 
and abilities of elite and ordinary believers. Although all Muslims theoretically 
had the same basic religious obligations, disparities in religious knowledge and 
commitment appear to have been acknowledged by scholars on both sides of the 
controversy. While Ibn Taymiya certainly advocates that Islamic practice be 
firmly grounded in the Prophet’s sunna, for instance, he recognizes that it may not 
be possible to raise all Muslims to this ideal level of practice. Celebrating the 
Prophet’s birthday, like embellishing a Qur’an with gold (another religiously sus¬ 
pect act of devotion), may be the most sincerely pious act that a given individual 
is likely to perform. In this case, Ibn Taymiya acknowledges that a noncanonical 
act of devotion may be genuinely meritorious; he counsels that it may be unwise 
to prohibit such customs unless a more legitimate alternative can successfully 
be promoted. “Things may be approved when performed by some people, that 
would be disapproved if performed by a rightly guided believer ( al-mu’min 
al-musaddad).” 15 Similarly, Ibn Hajar al-Haytami makes a distinction between 
the practices of ordinary and elite Muslims. Acknowledging that the qiyam is 
performed as an expression of reverence for the Prophet, al-Haytami states 
that ordinary people are excused for engaging in it ( al-‘awamm ma‘dhuriin 
li-dhalika). Learned Muslims, in contrast, must eschew the qiyam lest they spread 
the misconception that it is legally recommended. 16 While Ibn Nasir al-Din does 
not explicitly invoke a distinction between elite and ordinary Muslims, as we have 
seen, his discussion of devotional practice is marked by a populist concern for the 
needs and desires of the common believer. In discussing the pedagogical value of 
the mawlid celebration, al Rassa‘ suggests that his readers use the occasion to 
involve not only children but wives and “commoners” {al- ‘awamm)} 1 

Modem authors, in contrast, tend to assume that all Muslims are subject to the 
same religious standards. The idea that devotional practice may be a sincere, if 
imperfect, form of religious expression for the uneducated or the unsophisticated 
seems to disappear from the debate. Contemporary opponents of the mawlid may 
elide Ibn Taymiya’s comments on this subject not merely because they wish to 
emphasize his more categorical arguments against the mawlid, but because they 
assume that a full sunna-based Islamic practice is accessible to all Muslims. If 
participants in the contemporary mawlid debate no longer believe that ordinary 
Muslims may legitimately engage in lesser (or less well-founded) forms of ritual 
practice, this may reflect modern developments in literacy and religious educa¬ 
tion. It is now possible to imagine that scholarly standards of belief and conduct 
can be disseminated to the entire population. 

The emergence and (partial) eclipse of the mawlid tradition does not represent 
a single and unidirectional trajectory. While the broad outlines of the develop¬ 
ments described here (which are centered on the Arab world, particularly Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia) are likely to be applicable to many other parts of the Islamic 
world, the legitimacy of mawlid celebrations (and of the models of piety that 
underlie them) are negotiated in different ways in different local contexts. Even 
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in the arena examined here, other factors complicate the overall developments 
described in Chapter 5. After the September 11 attacks, which inspired the Saudi 
authorities to re-examine some aspects of their relationship with Wahhabi 
ideology, both sufism and mawlid celebrations were allowed to regain some of 
their public currency. 18 Muhammad ibn ‘AlawT al-Maliki was one of the religious 
scholars who were newly appreciated by the Saudi leadership in the post-9/11 
period. After his death in 2004, high Saudi dignitaries made widely publicized 
condolence visits to his family. 19 Crown Prince ‘Abd Allah (the future king) was 
quoted as stating that al-Maliki “was faithful both to his religion and country” 20 ; 
as one western journalist noted, “the rehabilitation of his legacy was almost 
complete.” 21 
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Notes 


Introduction 

1 Two possible cases of earlier mawlid celebrations have been mentioned in the 
secondary literature, but do not seem to sustain further scrutiny. The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam mentions that “The fires lit at Isfahan about 313/935 to celebrate 
Muhammad’s birthday seem to have been inspired by Zoroastrian winter fire festivals” 
(El 2 , s.v. “Majus”). The source of this statement is Bertold Spuler’s study Iran in 
friih-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden: Franz Stiener Verlag GMBH, 1952, p. 189, which 
states that “in 935 the birthday of the Prophet was celebrated in Isfahan by the 
burning of bonfires according to Zoroastrian custom.” (I thank Michael Morony for 
graciously supplying me with this reference.) Spuler’s reference for this statement is 
to Ibn al-Athlr’s account of the year 323 ah, in which he discusses the events leading 
to the assassination of the Iranian warlord Mardawlj ibn Ziyar. Ibn al-Athlr states that 
“when the Night of the Birthday ( laylat al-milad) of that year came, which is the 
Night of Kindling Fires ( laylat al-wuqudf Mardawlj commanded that firewood be 
collected for a vast bonfire that covered the sides of an entire valley and was ignited 
by birds whose feet were dipped in naphtha; he also prepared a banquet of prodigious 
size (‘All ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamilfl’l-ta nkh, Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1386 ah/ 
1966 ce, 8:298—9). Was the “Night of the Birthday” mentioned by Ibn al-Athlr really 
the birthday of the Prophet Muhammad? One possible piece of supporting evidence 
is that Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamdanl states in his Takmilat tarikh 
al-Tabari that Mardawlj was killed in the month of RabT al-Awwal. (Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamdanl, Takmilat tarikh al-Tabari, ed. Albert Yusuf Kan‘an, 
Beirut: Catholic Press, 2nd printing, 1961, 1:90). C.E. Bosworth states in his article 
“Mardawidj ibn Ziyar” in the El 2 that the assassination occurred in Safar (i.e., the 
month before RabT al-Awwal); I have so far been unable to identity the source of this 
information. 

However, another source places in doubt the idea that the bonfires kindled at the 
command of Mardawlj were really in honor of the Prophet’s birthday. Miskawayh’s 
Kitab tajarib al-umam identifies the “Night of Kindling Fires” as the festival of 
sadhaq. (Miskawayh, al-Qism al-akhir min Kitab tajarib al-umam, in The Eclipse of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate: original chronicles of the fourth Islamic century, ed. and 
trans. H.F. Amedroz and D.S. Margoliouth, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1920, 1:310.) 
The identification of the holiday during which Mardawlj was killed as “ sadhaq ” is 
very plausible, as the festivities described in the historical sources are completely 
compatible with the nature of that day in the Zoroastrian calendar. The eastern 
Iranian scholar al-Blrunl (d. 440 ah/1048 ce) describes the relevant holiday as fol¬ 
lows: “The Night of Alsadhak. They fumigate their houses to keep off mishap, so 
that finally it has become one of the customs of the kings to light fires on this night 
and to make them blaze, to drive wild beasts into them, and to send the birds flying 
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through the flames, and to drink and amuse themselves round the fires.” (al-Blruni, 
The Chronology of Ancient Nations, trans. and ed. C. Edward Sachau, London: 
Published for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland by William 
H. Allen and Co., 1879, p. 213.) One possible solution is that there was some 
conflation of the two festivals at the time of Mardawij’s death. This is at least 
marginally possible, since RabT al-Awwal of the year 323 ah roughly coincided with 
February. The festival of sadhaq occurs in the month of Bahman, which al-Blruni 
describes as occurring in his time at the end of winter (its place in the solar year 
having shifted as a result of the Persians’ neglect of intercalation) (Ibid., p. 213). In 
any case, Ibn al-Athlr’s isolated reference to “al-milad” seems to be frail evidence of 
early celebration of the Prophet’s birthday. The article “Mawlid” in the first 
Encyclopaedia of Islam also echoes F. Wiistenfeld’s statement (“Die gelehreten 
Schafi’iten des IV Jarh. d. H.,” Abhandlungen der historischen-philologischen 
Klasse der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, XXXVII, p. 41) 
that the faqlh Abu’l-‘Abbas Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Karajl broke his fast only “an den 
beiden grossen Festtagen (Geburt des Propheten und ende der Fasten) und an den 
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